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As the object of war is confined to disabling the enemy, the infliction of 
any injuries beyond that which is required to produce disability is needless 
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"The general principle is that in the mode of carrying on war no greater 
harm diall be dome to the enemy than necessity requires for the purpose of 
bringing him to terms. This principle excludes gratuitous barbarities, and 
every description of cruelty and insult, which serves only to exasperate the 
soflmngi or to increase the hatred of the enemy without weakening his 
strength or tending to procure his submission." 
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INTRODUCTION 



THIS book is designed to give an outline of the recent war, 
from the standpoint of the women and children. There 
is no fear of aggravating a controversy amongst the Boers 
by its publication, for it will add nothing to their knowledge; 
these fiacts and many more are already well known in South 
Africa. But, so far, little has been heard in England of the farm- 
burning and the camps, from the side of those most concerned. 
The stoiy is therefore largely told in the letters oi women and in 
descriptions written by their friends. On them fell the brunt of 
the war. More adult Boers perished in the camps than fell in the 
field of battle, and over four times as many chil<h:en. A sketch is 
given of the history and extent of farm-burning, to demonstrate 
how wide was the eviction of families, and how powerless they 
were in the grasp of circumstances. The comments put forward 
by all parties on its policy and on that of concentration are 
recorded. My own connection with the movement is shortly 
described, as well as the opposition aroused by my efforts to 
lessen the hardships and save the lives of the women and 

I take also this opportunity of publicly denying the accusation, 
so widely made in the Press and elsewhere, that I have slandered 
the British troops. No one has yet substantiated this accusation 
from my words or writings.^ I have, on the contrary, done my 
utmost to uphold the honour of the army. It is true that as long 
as war exists the honour of a coimtry is confided to its soldiers, 

^ See Bine Book, Cd. 1163, 1902, p. 109. " Mr. G. H. Turvey expressed 
astODidmient at persons like Sir H. Campbell Bannerman and Miss Hobhouse 
slandering without foundation, men fighting for the honour of old England." — 
Pablic Meeting at Ladybrand, " On Vile Fabrications and Slanders." 
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xvi INTRODUCTION 

who will never cease to shield it ; but is not the converse also 
true, and is it not often forgotten ? viz. that the honour of the 
soldiers is confided to the country ? If advantage is taken of the 
necessary obedience of soldiers to demand of them services out- 
side the recognised rules of warfare, or in performance of which 
their moral duty must clash with their professional duty, the 
blame lies on the country and its Government but not upon the 
army. 

In these pages it is no part of my object to cast blame on 
any individual, but I have striven simply to portray the sufferings 
of the weak and the young with truth and moderation. 

To the plain man and woman, outside the political and 
military worlds, it seems as though in war an arbitrary line is 
drawn, one side of which is counted barbarism, the other civilisa- 
tion. May it not be that, in reality, all war is barbarous, varying 
only in degree ? History shows that as nations have advanced in 
civilisation this line has gradually been raised, and watchful care 
is needed lest it slip back. None of us can claim to be wholly 
civilised till we have drawn the line above war itself and 
established universal arbitration in place of universal armaments. 

The deaths of the Boer children will not have been in vain if 
their blood shall prove to be the seed of this higher rule of nations. 
Their innocent histories ought to become fully known and widely 
understood, and so implant a hatred of war and a shrinking from 
its horrors, which shall issue in a ripened determination amongst 
the kingdoms of the world to settle future differences by methods 
more worthy of civilised men. 

My thanks are due to Mr. Alfred Marks, for a detailed and 
careful compilation of the rates of mortality. 
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PART L— 1900 

CHAPTER I 
HOMES DESTROYED 

" The txamp of Power, and its long trail of pain." — William Watson. 

AFTER Lord Roberts had arrived in South Africa and had 
assumed command, he issued early in February the 
well-known First Proclamation. The success of this 
document depended upon the power of the occupying army 
to hold and protect the country which it entered, and upon 
carefully distinguishing between the few individuals who abused 
its terms and the many who did not. It was a familiar topic in 
the Concentration Camps, where it was constantly quoted in a 
dreary, puzzled way by countless women, who, unconscious of 
having ever abused its leniency, could not understand why its 
promises were disregarded. The proclamation is given in full, 
as upon it hung so much for good or ilL 

First Proclamation of Lord Roberts to Burghers 

OF Orange Free State. 

^^ Feb, 1900. 

" The British troops under my command having entered the 
Orange Free State, I feel it my duty to make known to all 
Burghers the cause of our coming, as well as to do all in my 
power to put an end to the devastation caused by this war, 
so that, should they continue the war, the inhabitants of the 
Orange Free State may not do so ignorantly, but with full 
knowledge of their responsibility2,before God for the lives lost 
in the campaign. 
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" Before the war began the British Government, which had 
always desired and cultivated peace and friendship with the 
people of the Orange Free State, gave a solemn assurance to 
President Stejm that, if the Orange Free State remained 
neutral, its territory would not be invaded, and its independ- 
ence would be at all times fully respected by Her Majesty's 
Government. 

** In spite of that declaration, the Government of the Orange 
Free State was guilty of a wanton and unjustifiable invasion of 
British territory. 

" The British Government believes that this act of aggression 
was not committed with the general approval and free will of a 
people with whom it has lived in complete amity for so many 
years. It believes that the responsibility rests wholly with the 
Government of the Orange Free State, acting, not in the interests 
of the country, but under mischievous influences from without. 
The British Government, therefore, wishes the people of the 
Orange Free State to understand that it bears them no ill-will, 
and, as far as is compatible with the successful conduct of the 
war, and the re-establishment of peace in South Africa, it is 
anxious to preserve them from the evils brought upon them by 
the wrongful action of their Government 

"I therefore warn all Burghers to desist from any further 
hostility towards Her Majesty's Government and the troops 
under my command, and I undertake that any of them who 
may so desist, and who are found staying in their homes and 
quietly pursuing their ordinary occupations, will not be made 
to suffer in their persons or property on account of their having 
taken up arms in obedience to the order of their Government. 
Those, however, who oppose the forces under my command, or 
furnish the enemy with supplies or information, will be dealt with 
according to the customs of war. 

" Requisitions for food, forage, fuel, or shelter, made on the 
authority of the Officers in command of Her Majesty's troops, 
must be at once complied with ; but everything will be paid for 
on the spot, prices being regulated by the local market rates. 
If the inhabitants of any district refuse to comply with the 
demands made on them, the supplies will be taken by force, 
a full receipt being given. 

"Should any inhabitant of the coimtry consider that he 
or any member of his household has been unjustly treated by 
any Officer, soldier, or civilian attached to the British Army, he 
should submit his complaint, either personally or in writing, to 
my Headquarters or to the Headquarters of the nearest General 
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Offioer. Should the complaint, on inquiry, be substantiated, 
redress will be given. 

^ Orders have been issued by me, prohibiting soldiers from 
entering private houses, or molesting the civil population on any 
pretext whatever, and every precaution has been taken against 
injury to property on the part of any person belonging to, or 
connected with, the Army.'* 

But already, it appears, complaints had been made that 
soldiers had entered private houses and molested the civil 
population. A month earlier a Reuter^s telegram had stated 
that " General Babington's party, in a short excursion of twelve 
miles into the Free State, came upon three Boer farmsteads, 
and these they destroyed with dynamite and fire. The home- 
steads on Zwi^ler's Farm, and two belonging to Lubbe, the 
Commandant of the local commando, were burnt, having been 
used as camps by the enemy." ^ Mr. Conan Doyle alluded to 
the same incident when he wrote : " Methuen's cavalry on January 
9th made another raid over the Free State border, which is 
remarkable for the fact that, save in the case of Colonel Plumer's 
Rhodesian Force, it was the first time that the enemy's firontier 
had been violated. The expedition under Babington consisted 
of the same regiments and the same battery which had covered 
Pilcher's advance. . . . With the aid of a party of the Victorian 
Mounted Rifles, a considerable tract of country was overrun and 
some farmhouses destroyed. The latter extreme measure may 
have been taken as a warning to the Boers that such depredations 
as they had carried out in parts of Natal could not pass with 
impunity, but both the policy and the humanity of such a course 
appear to be open to question, and there was some cause for the 
remonstrance which President Kruger shortly after addressed to 
us upon the subject"' 

This protest firom the Presidents ran as follows : — 

'* We learn from many sides that the British troops, contrary 
to the recognised usages of war, are guilty of the destruction by 
burning and blowing up with dynamite of farmhouses, of the 
devastation of farms and the goods therein, whereby unprotected 
women and children are often deprived of food and cover. 

^ This happens not only in the places where barbarians are 
encouraged by British officers, but even in the Cape Colony and 
in this State, where white brigands come out from the theatre 

^ Renter's Special Service, Jan. 11, 1900. From Pen Pictures of the 
War^ja. 218. 

* Gnat B^er fVar, chap. xiL p. 202. 
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of war with the evident intention of carrpng out a general 
devastation, without any reason recognised by the customs of 
war, and without in any way furthering the operations. 
" We wish earnestly to protest against such acts." ^ 

It was during the last days of December 1899 and the 
first of January 1900 that the burning of farms began, Lubbes- 
hock, the residence of Commandant Lubbe, being one of the 
earliest destroyed. The Commander-in-Chief, who was still in 
Cape Town, and who had probably heard nothing of this pre- 
liminary destruction, replied two days later asking for particulars 
and referring to depredations in Cape Colony. In this despatch 
he emphasises the principle that it is barbarous to attempt to 
force men to take sides against their own Sovereign and country. 

" Cape Town, Feb, 5, 1900. 

"I beg to acknowledge your Honours' telegram charging 
the British troops with the destruction of property contrary to 
the recognised usages of war, and with brigandage and devasta- 
tion. These charges are made in vague and general terms. No 
specific case is mentioned and no evidence given. 

" I have seen such charges made before now in the Press, but 
in no case which has come under my notice have they been 
substantiated. The most stringent instructions have been 
issued to the British troops to respect private property, as far as 
is compatible with the conduct of military operations. All 
wanton destruction or injury to peaceful inhabitants is contrary 
to British practice and tradition, and will if necessary be rigorously 
repressed by me. 

" I regret that your Honours should have seen fit to repeat 
the untrue statement that 'barbarians have been encouraged 
by British officers* to commit depredations. In the only case 
in which a raid has been perpetrated by native subjects of the 
Queen, the act was contrary to the instructions of the British 
officer nearest to the spot, and entirely disconcerted his opera- 
tions. The women and children taken prisoners by the natives 
were restored to their homes by the agency of the British officer 
in question. 

" I regret to say that it is the Republican forces which have 
in some cases been guilty of carr3ring on the war in a manner 
not in accordance with civilised usage. I refer especially to the 
expulsion of loyal subjects of Her Majesty from their homes in 
the invaded districts of this Colony, because they refused to be 
commandeered by the invader. It is barbarous to attempt to 
^ Cd. 582 (190). Bloemfontein, Feb. 3, 1900. 
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force men to take sides against their own Sovereign and country 
by threats of spoliation and expulsion. Men, women, and children 
have had to leave their homes owing to such compulsion, and 
many of those who were formerly in comfortable circumstances 
are now being maintained by charity. 

" That a war should inflict hardships and injury on peaceful 
inhabitants is inevitable, but it is the desire of Her Majesty's 
Government, and it is my intention, to conduct this war with as 
little injury as possible to peaceable inhabitants and to private 
property, and I hope your Honours will exercise your authority 
to ensure its being conducted in a similar spirit on your side." 

A few days later he added a postcript to this despatch — 

''Feb. 12. 
" In continuation of my telegram of the sth February, I beg 
to call your Honours' attention to the wanton destruction of 
property by the Boer forces in Natal. They not only have 
helped themselves freely to the cattle and other property of 
farmers without payment, but they have utterly wrecked the 
contents of many farmhouses. As an instance I would specify 
Mr. Theodore Wood's farm, 'Longwood,* near Springfield. I 
point out how very different is the conduct of the British troops. 
It is reported to me from Modder River that farms within the 
actual area of the British Camp have never even been entered, 
the occupants are unmolested, and their houses, gardens, and 
crops remain absolutely untouched." 

In reply to these two telegrams a long despatch was sent by 
the Boer Presidents. For some reason, not explained, their 
telegram does not appear in the Blue Book from which the 
foregoing despatches are taken.^ I therefore give it in full. 
Specific cases asked for by Lord Roberts are given, and it deals 
with other matters closely connected with the fate of women 
and children. 

Translation, 

" From State President Orange Free State, and State President 
of the South African Republic. Sent from Bloemfontein at 
9.20. p.m. 19th February 1900. To His Excellency Lord 
Roberts, Cape Town, t9th February.^ We have the honour to 
acknowledge the receipt of your Excellency's telegram of 5 th 
inst The specific cases of needless destruction of properties 
by British troops are so numerous that we consider, with all due 

> Cd. 582 (1901). 

* Reply to Nos. a and 3 in Cd. 582 (1901), but not published there. 
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deference, that on inquiry the accuracy of the complaint would 
at once become manifest. 

" To quote but a few cases out of many : several farmhouses 
have been destroyed near the Jacobsdal boundary, amongst 
others : Commandant Lubbe's residence on his farm Lubbeshock, 
and those of his brothers and brothers-in-law on Weltevreden, 
Karulaagte, du Toitsheuvel, and Badenhorstoest were totally 
destroyed by British patrols late in December. On the farm 
Greuspan of D. Combrink the furniture was destroyed and a 
part burnt, and the dwelling-house was practically blown up by 
dynamite on the 4th January. 

"Altogether we received official information during December 
and January of eighteen houses wholly or partially burnt or 
destroyed, in the Jacobsdal district alone. At Bloemdraai, on 
Orange River, the dwelling-house was destroyed in December 
and everything carried away out of it by British patrols. In the 
beginning of this month still, the house of Klein Frans van der 
Merve was similarly burnt by one of your patrols coming from 
the direction of Ramah. These cases are far from being the 
only ones. 

"With regard to our complaints that barbarians are encouraged 
by British officers to make attacks on Republican burgher forces, 
your Excellency quotes one of the instances, but, as it seems to 
us, without having been properly informed about the facts by 
your subordinates. The correctness of the allegation can be 
substantiated by good witnesses in spite of the denial of the 
probably guilty parties. 

"We beg to state, moreover, that we have in custody as 
prisoners of war two natives, both caught with arms in their 
hands fighting amongst the British troops against us. The 
one was made prisoner at Stormberg on loth December. He 
went on firing at our burghers and wounded one of them, 
named Adriaan Greyling of Smithfield, after the white flag had 
been put up by the troops in token of surrender, as he could 
well see. The other Kaffir is one of many who are fighting 
against our burghers in the vicinity of Dordrecht.^ Not only 
at the attack at Derdepoort, on the boundary of Rustenburg, 
did natives, led by British officers, fight against our burghers 
and commit terrible crimes against our non-combatant women 
and children, whereby two women were murdered and houses 

^ It is stated that in their attack on Derdepoort, Nov. 25, i899» the Bakathia 
captured seventeen women and children, and two women were murdered, viz. 
Mrs. Pieters, an American wife of the storekeeper, and Anna M. M. Fourie. 
See Boer Fight for Freedom^ chap. xv. By M. Davitt, 
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were destroyed and burnt in the South African Republic, but in 
many other instances also, as at Tuli, Selukwe, and Mafeking, 
natives were egged on and used by British officers to fight against 
our burghers or to take up arms, as will, amongst others, appear 
from the following official communication. TAt Mafeking Mail 
of loth November states: 'The following official despatch was 
issued on the 4th November. The Colonial contingent under 
Captain Goodyear has done splendid service to-day in occupying 
a position at the brick-fields. The contingent, though opposed 
to a withering fire, maintained its position, and was supported in a 
capital manner by the Fingo contingent under Mr. David Webster.' 

" It also appears most clearly from official telegrams found in 
the English camp at Dimdee that strong endeavours have been 
made by the British Government to enlist Basutos, against 
payment of five shillings per day, for military purposes : en- 
deavours which have beer successful in many instances. 

"Wth r^ard to your Excellency's counter accusations 
against our burgher forces, it may be permitted us to point 
out that they are so undefined and vague that we are thereby 
precluded from either being enabled to investigate the same 
or replying thereto and giving explanations, possibly, of the 
instances to which reference is made. We unhesitatingly accept 
your Excellency's assurance as to your instructions issued to the 
British troops regarding the subject under discussion, and we 
cherish the hope that thereby the desired results may be attained 
for the future. We also wish to assure you that the like instruc- 
tions have long ago already been issued on our side, and that if 
such should prove necessary will be stringently enforced. 

**With regard to the sending away of certain of Her 
Majesty's subjects firom their dwellings to beyond the lines 
of those parts of the country occupied by our burgher forces, 
we can affirm to your Excellency that the instances where 
such — and that only quite recently — has occurred, it was 
necessary in the interest of our military operations, as in all 
instances there was at least strong presumption existing that 
they did not behave themselves quietly and occupy themselves 
solely with their daily avocations, but either themselves acted 
as spies or assisted spies to make our movements and positions 
known to the enemy. We regret the inconvenience and loss 
suffered by them, but we feel convinced that they themselves 
were the cause of it by their cdhduct. If any case be brought 
to our notice where a peaceable inhabitant of the parts occupied 
by us has been hardly or unjustly dealt by, we shdl at once see 
to it that the sufferer shall have justice done him, as happened 
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in a case brought to our notice of a certain Mr. Diebel, whose 
flock of sheep was confiscated on suspicion of being intended 
for use of our enemy's troops in Kimberley, and to whom, on 
reasonably acceptable explanation being forthcoming, rebutting 
the suspicion, full compensation was made. 

"The foregoing communication was ready for transmission 
when we received your Excellency's supplementary telegram of 
the 1 2th inst We have caused an investigation to be instituted 
on the allegations therein made, and will send further communi- 
cation as soon as we shall have received report." 

To this despatch Lord Roberts sent a short reply on the 
24th of February — 

'* Paardbburg Camp, 3.45 p.m. Feb, 24, 19CX). 
(Received Pretoria 8.39 a.m. Fth, 28.) 

" I beg to acknowledge receipt of your Honours' telegram of 
the 19th February, in which you complain of certain acts alleged 
to have been committed by the British troops, and in reply to 
acquaint you that it is impossible to inquire into these cases in 
the field after the lapse of so long a time since they are said to 
have occurred. I, however, am fully convinced that no wilful 
destruction of property by Her Majesty's forces has taken place 
except such as was absolutely necessary for military purposes. 
In some cases where the Republican forces have threatened or 
violated native territory under British protection it has been 
found necessary to arm the natives to defend themselves, but I 
feel sure in no case have armed natives been employed in military 
operations with the Imperial forces. I am of opinion that such 
complaints as these would be much more satisfactorily inquired 
mto if made by the military commander on the spot to the 
military commander opposite to him." 

The destruction of property by the Boers in Natal, and 
especially of the contents of the farm "Longwood," to which 
Lord Roberts called attention, was not apparently inquired into 
as promised by the Boer officials, no doubt owing to the rapid 
advance of the English forces which immediately followed. 
That case, and others of a similar nature, though not so widely 
advertised, were, however, carefully investigated by Mr. Robertson 
during his visit to Natal, and clearly shown by him to have been 
mainly the work of natives, though begun by Boers and completed 
by British troops.^ 

The official return of estimated damage done by the Boers in 
^ See Wrecking the Empire^ chap. Ixvii. etc. By J. M. Robertson. 
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eleven Natal districts amounts to ;^32,i38, 13s. This is the joint 
claim of 285 Europeans.^ It does not appear that any farm was 
burnt by the commandoes during the first invasion of Natal. 

From these despatches we learn that before February 
eighteen farms in the Jacobsdal district alone, besides two near 
Rustenburg, had been burnt An equal number of families were 
therefore homeless, and others, frightened at the thought of a 
similar fate, piled their waggons with goods and fled to the fast- 
nesses of the hills. Here they formed small laagers, protected 
by old men and boys. During the months of February and 
March, after Lord Roberts had joined the army, there seems to 
have been a lull, and a more settled feeling ensued, consequent 
on his influence and on the eflects of the First Proclamation. 

The day after the occupation of Bloemfontein, a proclamation 
was issued to the rank and file of the fighting burghers.^ 

" All Burghers who have not taken a prominent part in the 
policy which has led to the war between Her Majesty and the 
Orange Free State, or commanded any forces of the Republic, 
or commandeered or used violence to any British subjects, and 
who are willing to lay down their arms at once, and to bind them- 
selves to an oath to abstain from further participation in the war, 
will be given passes to allow them to return to their homes, and 
will not be made prisoners of war, nor will their property be 
taken from them." 

It is a matter of common knowledge that this system of 
giving and taking an oath failed in its accomplishment and the 
results of its failure fell hard on the women and children.^ The 
English forces could not effectively occupy the country, and 
returning commandoes exercised their legal rights to compel 
burghers to join their ranks or be considered traitors. The 
next step, on the reappearance of the English troops, was 
the eviction of the family and the burning of the house as 
that of a man who had broken his oath. Moreover, the oath, 
nominally one of neutrality, was not always so considered in 
practice, and here was wide opening for misunderstanding. 
The people interpreted the word literally as meaning giving 
no help to either side; but constantly they found themselves 
punished because they did not report to one side the presence 
of the other upon their farms. Such a case in one of its many 
ramifications is that of Mr. Gideon De Wet, who has in conse- 
quence been undergoing two years hard labour as a convict 

* Cd. 979 (1902). ' Proc. iii., Bloemfontein, March 15, 1900. 

* For fonn of oath see Cd. 426, xli. (1900). 
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while his wife and family pined in Bloemfontein Camp. On 
this account many homes were destroyed and many families 
rendered destitute. 

Very little was heard in England of the farm-burning till 
May, by which time the accounts of war correspondents and 
private soldiers began to fill the papers, showing how general it 
had become. A few examples are given. The first, a letter 
from Private Stanton, must have been written in the early spring, 
being reprinted from the Sydney Telegraph, 

" Within 800 yards of the farm we halted, and the infantry 
blazed a volley into the house. Then we marched up to it, 
and on arrival found it locked up and not a soul to be seen, 
so we broke open the place and went in. It was beautifully 
furnished, and the officers got several things they could make 
use of, such as bedding, etc. There was a lovely library — books of 
all descriptions printed in Dutch and English. I secured a Bible, 
also a Mauser rifle. . . . After getting all we wanted out of it, 
our men put a charge under the house and blew it up. It seemed 
such a pity. It was a lovely house with a nice garden round it" ^ 

The Times correspondent, writing from Bloemfontein April 
the 27 th, says — 

"This column (General Carew's) had started with definite 
instructions from Lord Roberts * to render untenable ' the farms 
of such men who, having surrendered, were found to be still in 
league with the enemy, or were but making use of British 
magnanimity as a means to save their property, while they still 
actively favoured the enemy." ^ 

And that these orders were liberally interpreted seems clear 
from the account of Mr. E. W. Smith, correspondent of the J/<7r«i«^ 
Leader y dated April 29 — 

" General French and General Pole-Carew, at the head of the 
Guards and i8th Brigade, are marching in, burning practically 
everything on the road. The brigade is followed by about 3500 
head of loot, cattle and sheep. Hundreds of tons of corn and 
forage have been destroyed. The troops engaged in the work 
are Roberts' Horse, the Canadians and Australians. I hear to- 
day that General Rundle burnt his way up to Dewetsdorp. At 
one farm only women were left Still rifles were found under 
the mattress. Orders were inexorable. The woman threw her 
arms round the oflScer's neck, and begged that the homestead 
might be spared. When the flames burst from the doomed 
place, the poor woman threw herself on her knees, tore open her 

^ Reynold^ Newspaper ^ May 27, 1900. Letter from Private Stanton, 
N.S.W. Contingent * Times^ May 21, 1900. 
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bodice, and bared her breasts, screaming, ' Shoot me, shoot me ! 

I've nothing more to live for, now that my husband is gone, and 

our farm is burnt, and our cattle taken 1 ' " 

Mr. Filson Young, author of the Relief of Mafeking^ describes 

an afternoon's work of this nature, and questions the wisdom of 

such methods — 

•* Dry Harts Siding, May 8. 

" The burning of houses that has gone on this afternoon has 
been a most unpleasant business. We have been marching 
through a part of the country where some mischievous person 
has been collecting and encouraging insurgents, and this after- 
noon, in the course of about ten miles, we have burned no fewer 
than six farmhouses. Care seems to have been taken that there 
was proper evidence against the absent owner, and in no case 
were people actually burned* out of their homes ; but in one most 
melancholy case the wife of an insurgent, who was lying sick at 
a friend's farm, watched from her sick husband's bedside the 
burning of her home a hundred yards away. I cannot think that 
punishment need take this wild form ; it seems as though a kind 
of domestic murder were being committed while one watches 
the roof and the furniture of a house blazing. I stood till late 
last night before the red blaze, and saw the flames lick round 
each piece of the poor furniture — the chairs and tables, the baby's 
cradle, the chest of drawers containing a world of treasure ; and 
when I saw the poor housewife's face pressed against the window 
of the neighbouring house, my own heart burned with a sense of 
outrage. The effect on those of the Colonial troops, who in 
carrying out these orders of destruction are gratifying their feel- 
ings of hatred and revenge, is very bad. Their discipline is far 
below that of the Imperial troops, and they soon get out of hand. 
They swarm into the house, looting and destroying and filling 
the air with high-sounding cries of vengeance, and yesterday 
they were complaining bitterly that a suspected house, against 
the owner of which there was not sufficient evidence, was not 
delivered into their hands. Further, if these farms are to be 
confiscated, as the more vindictive loyalists desire, and given 
over to settlers, why bum the houses ? The new occupant will 
only have to build another homestead, and building is a serious 
matter where wood and the means of dressing stone are so very 
scarce as here. The ends achieved are so small — simply an 
exhibition of power and punishment, which, if it be really 
necessary, could be otherwise inflicted; and the evils, as one 
sees them on the spot, are many." ^ 

^ See Manchester Guardian^ 
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Reuter's telegrams during the month of May are full of the 
destruction of farms for one reason or another. In many cases 
abuse of the white flag was the reason assigned. On this point 
there seems to have been continual misunderstanding on both 
sides. No doubt there were occasional instances of its abuse, 
but more often a shot coming from no one knew where, and 
fired by no one knew who, was enough, without investigation, to 
condemn the nearest farm where women and children were living 
under the protection of the white flag. Such a case appears to 
have been that of Christian Richter's house referred to in 
subsequent despatches, and described by Mr. £. W. Smith of 
the Morning Leader^ who was with General Pole-Carew and 
General French. 

" Two white flags were displayed over the house of Christian 
Richter ; a shot was fired at random. 

" The first sight which met my gaze was that of a score of 
men, some with their feet on the necks of turkeys, ducks, and 
fowls. Quicker than it takes me to tell the story, the women 
and children had been discovered in ^an outhouse ; several 
troopers were occupied pouring paraffin about the flooring and 
walls of the house. Within five minutes the dwelling was ablaze. 
Still the womenfolk rushed in and out, trying to save what they 
could." 

That hundreds of families were rendered homeless thus early 
in the war is certain, and the fact is implied in the pregnant 
sentence written at this time by the special correspondent of 
the Daily Chronicle: "From end to end the Orange River 
Colony now lies ruined and starving." ^ There were, however, 
some districts which did not sufler till later. 

The Government Return on farm-burning only begins, it 
will be remembered, with the month of June, and does not 
include any of the destruction described above by so many 
pens. It was, however, sufficiently apparent to the enemy, 
for in the middle of May General De Wet addressed one of 
his brief despatches to Lord Roberts.* 

"19th May. Your Excellency's telegram C. 1575. Justice 
to his Honour the State President of the Orange Free State. I 
have the honour to reply to your Excellency's proclamation of 
26th March. I have noted contents. I trust that the troops 
under your Excellency's command who have acted or will act 
in opposition to said Proclamation will be heavily punished. 
» Dated May 28. « Cd. 582. 
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For your ExcelleiKT's information, I have been permitted to 
bring to your notice the following farms and others, which have 
been destroyed by troops under your Excellency's command, 
!>., Perzikfontein, belonging to Commandant P. Fourii ; Paardi 
Kraal, farm of P. Fourii, junior; and Leeuw Kop, farm of 
Christian Richter, all in the District of Bloemfontein. J^e the 
other farms your Excellency will know about" 

Lord Roberts' reply gives reasons for the burning in these 
instances, though from Mr. Smith's description of the destruction 
of Richter's farm, which he witnessed, no time to investigate the 
charge of treachery seems to have been allowed. 

"C. 1737, 20th May. Your Honour's telegram of 19th 
instant I have taken ample measures to ensure the protection 
of public and private property by the troops under my command. 
At Perzikfontein stores of forage were destroyed to prevent 
them falling into the hands of marauding bands which infested 
the district, but the house was not damaged. 

" Paardi Kraal and Leeuw Kop farms were destroyed under my 
orders, because, while a white flag was flying from the houses, my 
troops were fired upon from the farmsteads. I have had two 
farms near Kroonstad destroyed for similar reasons, and shall 
continue to punish all such cases of treachery by the destruction 
of the farms where they occur." 

The Annexation of the Orange River Colony was formally 
announced on the 24th of May, and on the 31st it was placed 
under Martial Law, " as a temporary measure and until further 
notice ... as such law is understood and administered in British 
territory and by British officers."^ The following day it was 
announced that fighting burghers would be dealt with as rebels. 
" I hereby warn all inhabitants thereof, who after fourteen days 
from the date of this Proclamation may be found in arms against 
Her Majesty within the said colony, that they will be liable to 
be dealt with as rebels and to suffer in person and property 
accordingly." • 

AUnost immediately followed the order of punishment when 
public property was damaged, such as railways and telegraph wires. 

"Pretoria, June 16. I . . . warn the said inhabitants and 
principal civil residents that, whenever public property is 
destroyed or injured in the manner specified above, they wiU be 
held responsible for aiding and abetting the offenders. The 
houses in the vicinity of the place where the damage is done 

^ Cd. 426. ' Proclamation, Cd. 426, xv. Johannesburg, June i, 1900. 
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will be burnt and the principal civil residents will be made 
prisoners of war." 

Within three days, as we read in the Times} De Wet's Farm 
near Rhenoster was burnt, and his family evicted, in pursuance 
of this order issued by Lord Roberts to burn the nearest farm 
wherever the railway or telegraph were damaged.^ It became 
difficult to see how any farm could escape destruction or any 
family homelessness. If a house did not fall within the scope 
of any of the foregoing proclamations, it probably fell under 
the ban of fighting generals or local commandants. Reuter 
telegraphed from Maseru that " the Boers who are fighting in the 
Ficksburg district have been informed by General Rundle that 
unless they surrender by the 15th their farms and all their 
possessions will be confiscated."^ 

Forgetting the principle laid down in Lord Roberts' despatch 
of February 5, "It is barbarous to attempt to force men to 
take sides against their own sovereign and their country by threats 
of spoliation and expulsion," General Rundle issued a notice 
under date June 30, calling upon all farmers to discontinue 
harbouring fighting burghers at night, and to give information 
of their whereabouts under penalty of the confiscation of their 
farms, the cancelling of payments due, and a heavy fine on 
their property.* 

A proclamation of sentences passed upon individuals was 
now issued at Bloemfontein. 

Notice.* 

" Whereas by Proclamation dated the i6th day of June 1900 of 
Lord Roberts, Field-Marshal, Commanding in Chief Her Majesty's 
Forces in South Africa, it was notified to, and the inhabitants 
and principal civil residents of the Orange River Colony and 
the South Afiican Republic were warned, that whatever wanton 
damage to public property, such as Railways, Bridges, Culverts, 
Telegraph Wires, etc., took place, the houses of persons living in 
the neighbourhood would be burned, inasmuch as such destruction 
could not take place without their knowledge and connivance. 

" Now, therefore, it is hereby notified for general information 
that the following sentences have been passed in connection 
with the destruction of Property, Railways, etc., in the Orange 

* See Times ^ June 25. ' Pretoria, June 19. 

* Times^ June 15, 1900. 

* Trommel^ July I. Times ^ July 3, 1900. 

' South African News^ Sept 5. Proclamation printed by Argus Company, 
No. 602, Bloemfontein. 
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River Colony, and have been approved and confirmed by 
Field-Marshal Lord Roberts. 

" Sentence. 
" The following persons to have their farms burned : " — 

A list of nearly forty persons is given whose farms are to be 
burnt, while many of the same are also fined. ^ Not one of these 
appears in the Government Farm-burning Return which covers 
that period — unless indeed the Return is so carelessly prepared 
that initials and names of farms bear no significance. 

Captain Ritchie's notice, published July 9 and modified 
on the 16th, is already well known. 

"V.R. 
"Public Notice. 

" It is hereby notified for information, that unless the men at 
present on commando belonging to families in the town and 
district of Krugersdorp surrender themselves and hand in their 
arms to the Imperial authorities by 20th July, the whole of their 
property will be confiscated and their families turned out destitute 
and homeless. 

" By order, 

" G. H. M. Ritchie, 
Capt. K. Horse, Dist. Supt. Police. 
" Krugkrsdorp, ^hjtdy 1900." 

"V.R. 
"Public Notice. 

"Notice b hereby given, that unless those persons of the 
town and district of Krugersdorp who are now on commando 
surrender themselves and their arms and ammunition and take 
the oath of neutrality, and further declare stock and supplies in 
their possession, before the 20th July 1900, the whole of their 
stock and supplies is liable to be confiscated. 

" The previous notice in this matter is cancelled. 

" By order, 

" G. H. M. Ritchie, 
Capt. K. Horse, Dist. Supt. Police. 
" KaUGBRSDORP, idthjuly 1900." 

As a result of these two notices, a nucleus was formed which 
developed later into the Krugersdorp Camp. A telegram in the 
Times indicates this. 

^ See Appendix. 
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" Krugbrsdorp, Aug, 24. 

" A patrol under Sir R. Colleton of the Welsh Fusiliers came 
into touch with the enemy's scouts to-day. There was no fight- 
ing. A farmhouse was durnt, the owner being away on commando. 
The women and children were brought in here for shelter and 
food. They are being well looked after." ^ 

Another local order shows that burning and consequent 
eviction might be the penalty for a case of sniping on farms 
which were often wide in extent as an English parish — 

" Blobmfontbin, Oct. 24. 
" O.C. Section.* 

"The General Officer Commanding orders the following to be 
made known to all farmers in the vicinity of your section : — 

" In consequence of a case of sniping which occurred last 
night, he looks to them to co-operate with us in preventing these 
outrages ; they can themselves or through their servants (white 
or black) scour the neighbourhood of their farms any evening. 
It will be his unpleasant duty in the event of a recurrence of 
this sniping to take very strong measures. In no case will the 
nearest farmer be let off without a fine up to ;^2oo. The 
G.O.C. will decide the amount ; if the fine has no effect in inducing 
the farmers, he will burn the farm nearest the place of sniping, 

"The G.O.C. looks on the failure of the farmer to help as a 
justification of the measures to be taken to prevent this sniping. 

" This should be widely made known. 

" By order, 

"A. H. Maundin, 
Lieut S.O. to O.C. Troops." 

Official notes in various places put great pressure on the 
people, and under it a certain proportion succumbed. How hard 
it was for them to withstand must not be forgotten in the future 
by those of their neighbours who took the opposite view. Here 
is an instance of a note given to a quiet woman alone on her 
farm in the Transvaal with three children, her husband a hundred 
miles distant on commando, and sick. 

" From the Commandant, Paardekop, to Field-Comet Franz- 
Badenhorst 

" I wish to point out to you the strong advisability of sur- 
rendering without delay. If you surrender voluntarily now you 

* Times, Aug. 27. « See South African News^ Oct. 31. 
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will be treated with leniency, and probably will not be trans- 
ported, and at the end of the war you will be allowed to 
return to your wife and farm. I warn you that if you do not 
surrender your farm will be burnt and your cattle taken within a 
fortnight 

(Signature) " V., Lieut Camp-Adjutant 
''Placb, Paardbkop, 2/10/1900." 

A similar note was left with the sister of this woman and 
another neighbour — their cattle were taken before the order 
expired. Twelve days after the receipt of the order the place 
was burnt Several women from Heidelberg have said they had 
a notice in Dutch put on their houses, and a notice in English 
given them, as follows : — 

" The contents of this house — all the live stock and eatables 

of , who is on commando, is confiscated. 

"J. M. v.. District Commander, 
vy '* Hbidblbbro, Oct, 31, 190a" 

One of the latest of these notices was that of General 
Bruce Hamilton of November i. 

Notice. 

" The town of Ventersburg has been cleared of supplies and 
partly burnt, and the farms in the vicinity destroyed, on account 
of the frequent attacks on the railway line in the neighbourhood. 
The Boer women and children who are left behind should apply 
to the Boer commandants for food, who will supply them unless 
they wish to see them starve. No supplies will be sent fi-om the 
raflway to the town. 

(Signed) "Bruce Hamilton, Major-General. 
"Aiw. I, 1900." 

Only a few extracts can be given here from the writings of 
soldiers, war correspondents, and others, who draw a picture of 
the state of things brought about under these various proclama- 
tions and notices. Riding from Bloemfontein to Kimberley, the 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian thus describes the 
cooDtry in July — 

"The way is a line of desolation; the farmhouses have not 
merely been sacked, they have been savagely destroyed. The 
mirrors have been smashed, the pianos wrecked, children's toys 
and books wantonly destroyed. Even the buildings themselves 
have been burned and seriously damaged." 
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" Between Bloemfontein and Boshof," says the Cape Argus^ 
some thirty or forty homesteads have been burnt down — utterly 
destroyed. That is only one route. Many others have been 
burnt down also. Their homes destroyed, women and children 
have been turned out on to the veld in the bitter South African 
winter." ^ 

"Yesterday (September 21)," we read in the Natal Witness^ 
"your correspondent went on a house-burning expedition (in 
O.R.C.) under Colonel H. B. Gumming of the Kaffrarians. 
During the day sixteen houses were destroyed. Many of the 
homesteads were occupied, and it was pitiful to see the women 
and children removing the furniture from the house before it was 
fired. The system of house-burning will probably have a good 
effect on the rebellious Boers ; but I regret to say that the system 
is not carried out in a consistent manner." 2 

The Cape Times correspondent at Winburg says — 

" Along the line of march General Gampbell has practically 
denuded the country of live-stock and grain stores, whilst the sight 
of burning farmhouses and farm property is of daily occurrence. 
A number of old men, many sickly, who until recently held 
good-conduct passes, have been made prisoners, and accompany 
the column. There are cases where women and children, the 
families of prisoners of war either at Green Point or Ceylon, 
have been reduced to utter destitution, and are subsisting upon 
the charity of their neighbours, who, however, are but little 
better oflf than themselves." 

That the task assigned them was in most cases uncongenial, 
seems evident from the feeling often expressed in the rough 
descriptions of the soldiers. It would be tedious to insert here 
more than one or two samples of letters which dated from all 
parts of the two Republics, and reiterated the story of burning 
and pillage. 

" BBTHLBHBM,/ffi^ 8, I9OO. 

"Since we are with Clements we have had plenty of work 
burning 'farms. It is very hard sometimes. Last Sunday 
six of us went out with an Imperial officer to a fine farm- 
house, giving the occupants five minutes to clear out all their 
goods as well as themselves. There were an old grandmother, 
three married daughters, and several children, crying and asking 
for mercy, but no, when the time was up we burned it to the 
ground." • 

* Cape Argus ^ June 21. • Natal Witness y Sept 1900. 

' Trooper Morris, Brabant's Horse, Morning Leadir, 
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'* Bethlehem, Sept, 22. 

" For the past month we have had some, although exciting, 
fcry unpleasant work — namely, that of burning farms of those 
sdU fighting — I assure you in some instances very heart-rending. 
In one case twenty of our fellows rode up to a farm and told a 
woman and two daughters to take a few things and quit in ten 
minutes. We then cleared out everything and set the whole 
place on fire. The mother and two daughters dropped on their 
knees and prayed and sang, weeping bitterly all the time. One 
of the girls went to an organ and commenced singing some 
hymns. They sang *Rock of Ages,' and then commenced to 
ku^h loud and long hysterically, muttering all the time. A 
doctor who saw her before we came away tried to soothe her, but 
the poor woman had then gone raving mad. — Yours, etc.,^ 

" Arthur." 

" Senekal, Sept, 23. 

"To-day we marched into Senekal, and the Boers retired 
towards Bethlehem. For the last four or five days we have been 
burning the farms of the men who are absent from home and 
who are suspected of being away fighting for the Boers. If the 
fiomer was away, down the house had to come. No matter 
whatever the wife said to excuse her husband, the farm was 
destroyed. The farms burned well, there's no mistake. But we 
gave the wives time to get everything out of the houses they 
wanted before setting fire to them. I must say that I felt very 
sorry for the poor little children who were turned out of their 
home. They had, I suppose, to sleep in the open. The 
women did not seem to care a bit; but it must have been 
all right to stand by and see their homes set on fire." — 
Bamet Press? 

Mr. Hervey de Montmorency, writing later in the Daily News^ 
gives his recollection of the period with which we are now dealing 
m these words — 

•* When we retreated from Rustenburg in August of last 
year, after the evacuation of that town, every building in the 
nei^bourhood of the northern-most road to Commando Nek 
was burned to the ground without discrimination. No single 
act of treachery on the part of the Boers occurred on the road. 
It would be interesting to know what was the motive for the 

' Received by Mr. C. A. Harrison, King's Arms Hotel, Wood Green. 
Pnblisbed in Tottenham Herald and S<mtk AJrican News of Dec. 12. 

* Private H. Philpott, 2nd Bedfordshire Regiment Morning Leadir, 
Nov. I, 190a 
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malignant destruction of these farms. I speak of things I know, 

• quaeque ipse miserrima vidi.' " ^ 

Captain March Phillipps* fuller story coincides with the 

above — 

" Hospital, Kroonstad, Sept, 6. 

"... The various columns that are now marching about the 
country are carrying on the work of destruction pretty indis- 
criminately, and we have burnt and destroyed by now many 
scores of farms. Ruin, with great hardships and want, which 
may ultimately border on starvation, must be the result to many 
families. ... I had to go myself the other day, at the General's 
bidding, to burn a farm near the line of mardi. We got to the 
place, and I gave the inmates, three women and some children, 
ten minutes to clear their clothes and things out of the house^ 
and my man then fetched bundles of straw and we proceeded to 
bum it down. The old grandmother was very angry. She told 
me though I was making a fine blaze now it was nothing com- 
pared to the flames that I myself should be consumed in here- 
after.* Most of them, however, were too miserable to curse. 
The women cried, and the children stood by holding on to them 
and looking with large frightened eyes at the burning house. They 
won't forget that sight, TU bet a sovereign, not even when they 
grow up. We rode away and left them, a forlorn little group, 
standing among their household goods — beds, furniture, and 
gimcracks strewn about the veld; the crackling of the fire in 
their ears, and smoke and flame streaming overhead. The 
worst moment is when you first come to the house. The 
people thought we had called for refreshments, and one of the 
women went to get milk. Then we had to tell them that we 
had come to bum the place down. I simply didn't know which 
way to look. One of the women's husbands had been killed 
at Magersfontein. There were others, men and boys, away 
fighting; whether dead or alive they ddd not know. 

"I give you this as a sample of what is going on pretty 
generally. Our troops are everywhere at work buming and 
laying waste, and enormous reserves of famine and misery are 
being laid up for these countries in the future." 

Finally, we have the account of General Smuts given in his 
Report,^ part of which refers to the months now before us — 

^ See Daily News^ June 22, 1901. 

' With Rimington^ Letter xxiil. p. 187, by L. March Phillipps. 
' Report of Genend John Smuts to Mr. Steyn. Published by the New 
Age. 
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^ I feel altogether incapable of giving a description, even a 
mere sketch, of the devastation brought about by the enemy ; 
of the pains and troubles caused to us, which have touched the 
hearts of our women and children as if they had been pierced 
by steel. 

" Let me take as an example that part of the Krugersdorp 
district situated between the Magalies and Witwaters mountains ; 
one of the most beautiful, most fertile, and best cultivated parts 
of South Africa, the so-called 'fillet' When I came to these 
parts in July 1900, the land was green with an uninterrupted 
series of cultivated fields, gardens, and charming houses and 
fermsteads, a delight to the eye, and a proof of what our people 
had been able to do with respect to agricultiu^ in half a score 
of years. And now? It is now a withered, barren waste; all 
the fields have been destroyed, the trees of the gardens cut 
down or pulled up by the roots ; the homesteads burnt down, 
the houses in many cases not only destroyed by fire but blown 
up by dynamite, so that not a stone was left unturned ; a refuge 
only for the night-owl and the carrion-birds. Where, till lately, 
everything was life, prosperity, and cheerfulness, death now 
reigns. No living animal, no woman, no child, not even a 
Kaffir woman, is seen but with the traces of anxiety, misery, 
nay, even with starvation, distinctly visible in their faces. 

" Oh ! one needs the pen of Isaiah or Jeremiah to be able 
to describe these horrors of destruction. . . . But I want to 
give another example of the manner in which our dear country 
is being destroyed. 

''In the sdtemoon, I went on a scouting tour along the 
Doomrivier (a tributary of the Elands River), which part had 
been visited by the army of General Douglas the day before. 
I was well acquainted with this neighbourhood, as our forces 
had encamped here when the camp of Colonel Hore on the 
Elands River had been besi^ed. It was night, but the moon 
was out, when I arrived there. My companion and myself 
came to the first farm, and found that everything had been 
destroyed and burnt down here. I came to the second farm, 
which had not been burned down, but plundered, and not a 
living soul was left in it; that same night I passed by some 
twelve or fourteen farms successively, which had all been 
burnt down or looted, and not a living being left behind in 
them. Truly, it rather resembled a haunted place than that 
magnificent thriving neighbourhood which I had left in all 
its glory about a month before. Late that night I lay down 
to sleep in the yard of one of these deserted places. Every- 
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thing in that beautiful property (Doomkom) had been plundered 
and destroyed. The owner, Mr. Mostert, is a prisoner of war in 
St Helena, his wife has died, and some little orphans were left 
behind alone, with some relations. But even dieir innocence 
and youth, and the exile of their father, could not satisfy the 
vindictiveness of the enemy. That night I reflected upon the 
fate of the many families of that district, and in the morning I found 
to my great surprise that they all appeared from the neighbouring 
hills like badgers from the ground. The women had fled with 
their children to those parts, thinking that they were safer with 
the wild beasts in the field than under the protection of the 
colours and armies of Her Majesty. . . . That afternoon I rode 
from Boksloot to Coster River, where I met with the same de- 
vastation and misery. No fewer than seven families, consisting of 
women and little children, were living under the trees in the open 
air, in spite of the heavy rains. Even the tents had been burnt," 
The document goes on to mention the Generals responsible 
for this devastation. 

The condition of families in July was so serious as to evoke 
another protest from the Commandant General of the Boer 
forces — 

"To my regret I must again approach your Excellency 
with reference to the wanton destruction or damaging of private 
properties, and also the inhuman treatment and even assaults 
on helpless women and children by Her Britannic Majesty's 
troops in the South African Republic.^ 

"Complaints are repeatedly reaching me that private 
dwellings are plundered, and in some cases totally destroyed, 
and all provisions taken from women and children, so that 
they are compelled to wander about without food or covering. 
To quote several instances: — It has just been brought to my 
notice by way of sworn affidavit that the house of Field-Comet 
S. Buys, on the farm Leeuwspruit, district Middelburg, was set 
on fire and destroyed on the 20th June last^ His wife, who was 
at home, was given five minutes' time to remove her bedding 
and clothing, and even what she took out was again taken from 
her. Her food, sugar, etc., was all taken, so that for herself and 
her children she had neither covering nor food for the following 
night. She was asked for the key of the safe, and after it was 
given up by her she was threatened with a sword, and money 
was demanded. All the money that was in the house was taken 

^ General Botha to Lord Roberts, July 4, 1900. 

' This is not included in the Government Return, Cd. 524, 
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away, all the papers in the safe were torn up, and everything at 
the homestead that could not be taken away was destroyed. 
The house of Field-Comet Buys' son was also destroyed, the 
doors and windows broken, etc 

** It has also been reported to me that my own buildings on 
the farm Varkenspruit, district Standerton, as well as the house 
€i Field-Comet Badenhorst, on the adjoining farm, have been 
totally destroyed, and such of the stock as was not removed was 
shot dead on the farm.^ 

''Further, there is the swom declaration of Mrs. Hendrik 
Badenhorst, which speaks for itself — 

*'I cannot believe that such godless barbarities take place 
with your Excellency's consent, and thus I deem it my solemn 
duty to protest most strongly against such destruction and 
vindictiveness as being entirely contrary to civilised warfare. 

''I trust that your Excellency will take all the necessary 
measures to punish the doers of such deeds, and in the 
interest of humanity I call on your Excellency to use all your 
power and authority to put an end to the devastation wrought 
by the troops imder your Excellency's command." 

A few days later General De Wet makes similar complaint in 

relation to the Free State, though he makes no mention of the 

destruction of his own farm or consequent eviction of his own 

family — ^ 

"Field near Bethlehem, /m/k io. 

" Your Excellency, — It is with a feeling of great indignation 
that I have from day to day noticed the reckless devastation of 
property in this State by the troops under your Excellency's 
command. Houses and other property are under all manner 
of excuses destroyed and burnt, and defenceless women and 
children are treated with scom, and driven on foot out of 
the houses to seek accommodation under the bare heavens. 
Through such action great unnecessary suffering is caused. 
Amongst many others, this has happened to the following, 
riz: — 

" Near Lindley : the farms of Hermanns Pieterse, Jacobus 
Pieterse, Christian Hattuigh, Roelof Fourie, Adriaan Cilliers, 
Daniel Momberg, and Gert Rautenbach.^ 

" Near Heilbron : of Hendrik Meyer, Mathys Lourens, and 
Jan Vosloo. 

** Everything belonging to these persons has been bumt and 
destroyed 

* These are not mentioned in the Government Return. 

' None c^ these seem identical with any named in the Government Return. 
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" The wife of General Roux, at Senekal, has been driven out 
of the manse, while the wife of Mr. J. G. Luyt, at Heilbron, was 
treated very scornfully, and the wife of Commandant P. H. de 
Villiers has been driven from two houses at Ficksburg. There 
are many other cases which have been brought to my notice, 
but for my purpose it is not necessary to send your Excellency 
a complete list. 

" I trust that, in the name of our common civilisation and 
humanity, your Excellency will have the culprits punished, and 
prevent the perpetration of such acts in the future. 

"However, should the troops imder your Excellency's 
command continue to unnecessarily devastate the cotmtry in 
a manner contrary to the principles of civilised warfare, I shall 
feel obliged, however much against my own feelings, to take 
such reprisals on the houses and goods of British subjects in 
the Orange Free State, as well as of British subjects in the 
Cape Colony and in Natal, as I may think proper, in order 
to put a stop to these atrocities. 

"Imbued with the desire to carry on this unfortunate 
struggle in terms of the dictates of humanity, I have felt 
obliged to write your Excellency this letter, trusting that 
your Excellency will receive and consider same in the same 
spirit in which it is written." 

The following replies to the two Boer leaders were sent by 
Lord Roberts. He gives General Botha a detailed answer refuting 
the charge in the case of Mrs. Badenhorst, and goes on to say — 

" I have not yet received replies from General Officer Com- 
manding Standerton, as to the alleged destruction of buildings 
on your Honour's and the adjoining farm. I hope the reports 
may prove unfounded, as I have given most stringent orders that 
except in certain cases where railway or telegraph line has been 
cut, or our troops fired upon from farms, homesteads are not to 
be destroyed. As far as I know, up to the 4th July, the date of 
your letter, none of our troops were in the Middelburg district" ^ 

The despatch to General De Wet contains no detailed 
answer to the instances enumerated by him — 

"Pretoria, Aug. 3. 
" I have to-day received through General Sir A. Hunter your 
letter dated loth July 1900. 

» Cd. 582. 
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As your Honour is well aware, the utmost consideration has 
invariably been shown to every class of inhabitant of the Orange 
River Colony since the British troops under my command 
entered the country. 

" Latterly, many of my soldiers have been shot from farm- 
houses over which the white flag has been flying, the railway 
and tel^raph lines have been cut, and trains wrecked. I have 
therefore found it necessary, after warning your Honour, to take 
such steps as are sanctioned by the customs of war to put an 
end to these and similar acts, and have burned down the farm- 
houses at or near which such deeds have been perpetrated. 
This I shall continue to do whenever I consider the occasion 
demands it 

'* Women and children have thus been rendered homeless 
through the misdeeds of the burghers under your Honour's 
command, but your Honour has been misinformed as to these 
poor people having been badly treated, as everything possible 
has invariably been done to lessen the discomforts inseparable 
from such evictions. 

*' The remedy lies in your Honour's own hands. The destruc- 
tion of property is most distasteful to me, and I shall be greatly 
pleased when your Honour's co-operation in the matter renders 
it no longer necessary." 

Not satisfied with the answer received from the Commander- 
in-Chief, General Botha wrote again — 

**Au^. 15. 

" On inquiry I have discovered that it is a fact, which I can 
have supported by affidavits, that well-disposed families living 
on farms are driven from their houses, and all their property 
taken away or destroyed. In every case the private conveyances 
are taken away, so that there are instances where women with 
their children who, deprived of their property in this manner, 
were obliged to walk for miles in order to seek for food, shelter, 
and protection from our burghers. I cannot here refrain from 
remarking that, in such cases, the action of the troops under 
your Excellency's command very much exceeds the teachings 
of civilised warfare. 

"I bring these facts to your Excellencjr's notice because I 
cannot believe that they are your Excellenc3r's instructions, and 
as it is done by the troops under your Excellency's supreme 
command, I expect that your Excellency will make an end to 
these atrocious deeds and barbarous actions. 

'* In this connection I wish to remark that everywhere small 
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bodies of troops axe captured far from their main force, and who 
allege that they are scouts, but who in point of fact go about to 
rob, and that it cannot be expected that such robbers, when 
captured, be in future treated as prisoners of war. 

" The case of the house of Acting-Commandant Buys men- 
tioned by me in my letter of the 4th July last was in the district 
of Heidelberg and not in the district of Middelbuig, as your 
Excellency appears to think. This arbitrary destruction of 
houses still continues, and I must again most strongly protest 
against same. 

" I also wish to bring to your Excellency's notice that in many 
cases houses in which are only women and children are now 
bombarded." 

This despatch evoked a short stem reply from Lord Roberts — 

''Pretoria, Aug. 23, 190a 

"Your Honour represents that well-disposed families living 
on their farms have been driven from their houses, and that their 
property has been taken away or destroyed. This no doubt 
is true, but not in the sense which your letter would imply. 
Burghers who are well-disposed towards the British Government, 
and anxious to submit to my authority, have had their property 
seized by the Boer commandoes, and have been threatened with 
death if they refused to take up arms against the British forces. 
Your Honour's contention that a solemn oath of neutrality which 
the burghers have voluntarily taken in order to remain in un- 
molested occupation of their farms is null and void because you 
have not consented to it is hardly open to discussion. I shall 
punish those who violate their oath and confiscate their property, 
no burgher having been forced to take the oath against his will" 

The mistmderstanding which was evident finds some explan- 
ation in this passage written from South Africa by Mr. J. M. 
Robertson — 

** Cape Town, Aug. 13, 190a 

" I have already told how, according to trustworthy reports 
received up-country, there occurred in the Free State acts of 
blundering provocation of the sort that have aboimded under 
martial law in the Colony. I now learn, on very high authority, 
that in addition to these there occurred wholesale provocation 
by some provosts-marshal, and acts of so-called vengeance which 
were really gross miscarriages of justice. Much has been said 
of Boers firing on British soldiers from farms which flew the 
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Richards, of the Raihraj Pioneeis, was m]rsteriouslY shot near 
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The confusion in the minds of the burghers was not lessened 
when on August 14 another proclamation was issued repealing 
either the whole or important parts of previous promises. Under 
Section 6 of diis, a man who had given aiKl was keeping his 
oath of neutrality became guilty if he fiBiiled to '* acquaint Her 
Majesty's Forces with the presence of the Enemy." - In a word, 
he must no longer be neutraL Commenting on this and other 
passages in this proclamation, under which concentration be- 
comes almost inevitable, the Sf. Jawte^s Gazette says — 

^ We pointed out that it would be more business-like on our 
part to adopt the policy of General Weyler's * reconcentration 
order' in Cuba. After dela)*s. Lord Roberts has come round 
to our way of thinking. We observe, not without some amuse- 
ment, that this adaptation of the methods of General Woyler 
has met with general approval, and is only mildly condemned 
in quarters where it once would have caused able editors to fill 
the heavens with eloquence. There are reasons not unconnected 
with the sale of papers for the change of tone. Where the 
women and children give active help — then all arc combatants. 
In any case we have imdertaken to conquer the Transvaal, and if 

* Moming Leader^ Sept. 1900, ' No. 12 of 190a 
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nothing will make that sure except the entire removal of the Dutch 
inhabitants, they must be removed — men, women, and children. 
They (the Dutch) would be justified in shooting every English- 
man, in refusing to give quarter, and in killing the wounded." ^ 

Their correspondent in South Africa appeared to take a 
different view of the working of the same proclamation, for, 
writing from Ficksburg, he says — 

"... On the night of September 6 General Campbell reached 
Generals Nek. . . . Generals Nek is three hours, or about 
twenty miles, from here. Colonel Oakes wished to send de- 
spatches to him, and I volunteered to ride there. On my arrival 
at Generals Nek I talked for some time with General Campbell, 
as, in addition to the despatches, there was much information to 
be given by word of mouth. On discovering that I knew the 
district and the inhabitants, through having worked for some two 
months under the District Commissioner, Major White, he 
requested, or rather ordered, me to remain in camp that night 
and to march with him the following day. 

" The General told me that he had received orders to * sweep ' 
the country, and a view of his following soon made it obvious 
that he had not failed to carry out his orders. All farms on the 
line of march were cleared of horses, cattle, sheep, waggons, 
carts, etc., the forage being burnt, and the owners bidden to 
join the ranks of the prisoners, of whom there were already a 
goodly number. In several cases I ventured humbly to point 
out that many of these men, in fact most of them, had been 
paroled, and allowed to return to their farms, and had received 
a protection certificate for their property from the District 
Commissioner. Some of them were Britishers, who rather than 
take up arms against their country had sacrificed all and taken 
refuge in Basutoland. My pleas were of no avail. All who had 
once been on commando, in spite of having been paroled, were 
retaken prisoners. Britishers were allowed to remain at liberty, 
but their live stock was taken and their stacks burnt I 
knew that in many cases our leniency had not been appreciated, 
and that such punishment was thoroughly deserved. But it 
was with mingled feelings of dismay and regret that I beheld 
the work of settlement on which we had been employed for 
more than two months all upset in a couple of days. I was 
afterwards given a copy of a proclamation issued by Lord 
Roberts on August 14, on which General Campbell based the 
justification of his action. The meeting between General 

^ Si /ames*s Gau//e, Aug, 20, 1900. 
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CampbeU and Captain Ward, Assistant Commissioner for the 
Lady Brand and Ficksbuig Districts of the Orange River Colony, 
was anything bat a pleasant one. Each had been carrying out 
a policy antagonistic to the other, and for a very simple reason. 
We had never received any notification of the proclamation of 
August 14, and we had consequently been working in accord- 
ance with those of earlier dates. \Vhy we have never received 
any copy of the proclamation from the authorities at Bloemfontein 
is inexplicable. I observed that the proclamation was issued 
'to the inhabitants of the South African Republic' I am still 
wondering whether it is intended to be applied to the inhabitants 
of the Orange River Colony. General Campbell assured us 
that it was so intended." ^ 

Comparatively few people have read the correspondence 
which took place at this date between Lord Roberts and General 
Botha on the subject of the expulsion of the women. It was 
first published in the Handelsblad^ subsequently in the 
Manchester Guardian — 

Lord Roberts to General Botha. 

•* SepL 2, 1900. 

" Sir, — I b^ to address your Honour in regard to the actions 
of the comparatively small bands of armed Boers who conceal 
themselves in the neighbourhood of our lines of commimication, 
and who constantly endeavour to destroy the railroad, thereby 
endangering the lives of passengers, both combatants and non- 
combatants, travelling by the trains. 

" 2. I address your Honour on this subject because, with the 
exception of the districts occupied by the army under your 
Honour's personal command, there are now no properly 
organised Boer armies in the Transvaal and the Orange River 
Colony, and the war degenerates into the actions of irregular 
and irresponsible guerillas. This would be detrimental to the 
country, and so regrettable from every point of view that I feel 
compelled to do all in my power to prevent it. 

" 3. In order to put these views into practice, I have issued 
instructions that the Boer farmhouses near the spot where an 
effort has been made to destroy the railroad or to wreck the 
trains shall be burnt, and that from all farmhouses for a distance 
of ten miles around such a spot all provisions, cattle, etc, shall 
be ronoved. 

^Ficksbitrg, Sept. 14. SUjanu^z Gazette^ Oct. 17, 1900. 
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"4. In connection with the forgoing, the time has also 
arrived when I must again refer to my despatch C. in C, 670 
of August 5, 1900, which your Honour answered on August 15. 
I feel that when the war has once entered upon the stage of 
irregular or guerilla fighting, I should be neglecting my duty 
towards the national interests if I continued to allow tibe families 
of those who still fight against us to live in towns which are 
guarded by our forces. This is no longer a matter of com- 
missariat, but rather of policy, and in order to protect ourselves 
against the transmission of news to our enemies. I would there- 
fore consider it a favour if your Honour would warn all burghers 
on commando whose families are living in districts occupied by our 
troops, to make timely preparation for receiving and sheltering 
their families. The expulsion of these families will commence 
within a few days, a start being made with those now in Pretoria. 
They will travel by rail to the British outposts, to be then 
transferred to the person whom your Honour might appoint 
for their reception. I will keep your Honour informed of the 
number that may be expected from day to day, and I take this 
opportunity of informing your Honour that since nearly all the 
carriages of the Netherlands South African Railway Company 
have been removed eastwards, the families, to my regret, will 
mostly have to travel in open trucks. I will endeavour to 
provide Mrs. Kruger, Mrs. Botha, and as many of the other 
ladies as possible with closed carriages, but as I am not certain 
of succeeding in finding one, I desire to suggest to your Honour 
that you should forward suitable carriages for them. I need not 
tell you how repugnant these measures are to me, but I am 
obliged to resort to the same by the evidently firm resolve 
on the part of yourself and your burghers to continue the 
war, although any doubt as to the ultimate result thereof has 
now ceased to exist. — I have the honour to be your obedient 
servant" 

The answer to this letter was prompt — 

General Botha to Lord Roberts. 

"Af//. 6, 1900. 
" Inasmuch as our entire armed force is only a small one in 
comparison with that of your Excellency, it cannot, of course, be 
expected that strong commandoes should be in the field every- 
where, and it naturally follows that now, as during the war, what 
is incumbent upon us must be done by small forces. Moreover, 
we have been compelled to still further scatter our commandoes 
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in order to be able to check the looting patrols, under your 
Excellency's chief command, who scour the country to carry off 
cattle and provisions from the different farms. 

** 2. As r^ards your contention that, with the exception of 
the burgher forces under my command, no other Boer forces 
should be in existence, I most strongly deny this, since our 
armed forces are still disposed and directed in the same manner 
as in the beginning of the war, and in accordance with the 
country's laws. 

•*3. In paragraph 3 of your letter, with which I am now 
dealing, it is already known to me that barbarous actions of this 
kind are committed by your troops, under your command, not 
only alongside or near the railway, but also in places far removed 
from railwajTS. Wherever your troops move, not only are houses 
homed down or blown up with dynamite, but defenceless women 
and children are ejected, robbed of all food and cover, and all 
this without any just cause existing for such proceedings. 

** 4. With regard to paragraph 4 of your Excellenc>^s letter, I 
extremely regret to learn that my burghers' and my own determi- 
nation to persevere in the struggle for our independence is to be 
visited on our wives and children, and this is the first instance 
of this kind known to me in the history of civilised warfare. I 
can only protest against your proposed measures as being in 
opposition to all principles of civilised warfare and excessively 
cruel toward the women and children, cruel especially towards 
elderly women, and above all towards the wife of His Honour 
the President of this State, who, as you must be well aware, is 
not able to travel without risk to her life, so that it would be 
simply murder to compel her to undertake such a journey. The 
pretext alleged by you, viz., that by so doing your Excellency 
desires to protect yourself against transmission of information to 
us, clearly lacks all substance, since such proceedings were not 
considered necessary at a time when our troops were encamped 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Pretoria. It is needless to 
state that we have never, by means of women and children, 
received information r^arding operations of war. 

" 5. If your Excellency still intends to persevere in carrying 
out your Excellency's plan, which I hope will not be the case, 
I request yoiur Excellency to give me timely notice of the period 
and particulars of the expulsion, as I wish to arrange for the 
direct transport of the families to Europe. With regard to your 
Excellency's remark about proper accommodation, I am prepared 
to send proper carriages to a place to be indicated, and sdso, if 
required, a cog-whed engine for the track between Waterval 
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Boven and Waterval Onder, provided that your Excellency 
guarantees the safe return of such carriages and engine. 

'^6. In conclusion, I desire to give you the assurance that 
nothing you may do to our women and children will deter us in 
continuing the struggle for our independence." 

On September 7 Lord Roberts again urges his reasons for the 
rigorous metdods which appear to have increased throughout 
September and October — 

Lord Roberts to General Botha. 

^^Sept, 7, 190a 

" I beg again to direct your Honour's attention to paragraphs 2 
and 3 of my letter dated 2nd September, in which I pointed out that, 
except in the districts occupied by the Army under your Honour's 
personal command, the war is degenerating, and has degenerated, 
into operations carried on in an irregular and irresponsible 
manner by small and, in very many cases, insignificant bodies of 
men. Your Honour's own statement that your commandoes 
are being more and more split up, bears this out, and I am 
convinced that, except within a district which is daily becoming 
more restricted, your Honour can exercise little or no control 
over these guerilla bodies. 

" I should be failing in my duty to Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment and to Her Majesty's Army in South Africa, if I neglected 
to use every means in my power to bring such irregular warfare 
to a conclusion. The measures which I am compelled to adopt 
are those which the customs of war prescribe as being applicable 
to such cases; they are ruinous to the country, entail endless 
suffering on your Honour's fellow-countrymen, and must, I 
regret to inform your Honour, necessarily become more and 
more rigorous." 

General Botha replied from Warmbaths, Oct. 1 7 — 
*' I regret to note that the barbarous actions of your Excel- 
lency's troops, such as the blowing up and destruction of private 
dwellings and the removal of all food from the families of the 
fighting burghers, against which I have already been obliged to 
protest, have not only met with your Excellency's appro^ but 
are done on your Excellency's special instructions. This spirit 
of revenge against burghers who are merely doing their duty 
according to law, may be regarded as civilised warfare by your 
Excellency, but certainly not by me. I feel obliged to bring 
to your Excellency's notice the fact that I have resolved to carry 
on the war in the same humane manner as hitherto, but should 
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I be compdled by your ExceUaKys action to take reprisals, 

then the re^ionsilnlity thereof will rest with >x>ur Excellency." 

So far as appeals firom the Blue Books, the correspondence 

between die two Generals ends with this announcement from 

Lord Roberts — 

" P&rro&iA, Ott. 23, 190a 

"With regard to the remark of your Honour, as to the state 
of oiganisation which exists among the burgher forces at the 
present moment, I am compelled to point out to your Honour 
diat their tactics are not those usually associated with organised 
forces, but have degenerated into a guerilla warfare which I 
shall be compelled to repress by those exceptional methods 
which civilised nations have at all times found it obligatory to 
use under like drcumstances." 

It has been since recognised that the Boer warfare, though 
guerilla in some methods, was carried on throughout under an 
organised system, and at its remarkable close there was absolute 
order and discipline. 

Meantime the fiamilies rendered homeless by all these mili- 
tary operaticms were seeking refuge, some in neighbouring farms, 
or even Kaffir kraals, others in laagers formed by the Boers ; 
others, again, in hiding-places among the hills. A few fled to 
friends in Cape Colony, while a considerable number flocked 
into the towns, where it soon became necessary to provide them 
with food. In Lord Roberts' report from Pretoria, July 2, he 
menticHis that several families of men fighting against us were 
being fed, and some of them were in a state of destitution.^ 
From the middle of July it became evident that the women and 
diildren who were homeless had so swelled in number that it 
was becoming a serious problem how to deal with them. Far 
away near Mafeking a camp vras formed in this month where 
some of the wanderers in the north-western districts were received, 
but no other was yet established, only laagers formed by the Boers 
for their protection. It was midwinter, and the cold at night 
very intense. Charitable people in some of the towns tried to 
stem the tide of distress by tiding out waggon-loads of supplies 
to country districts, but military rigour soon made this impractic- 
able. It was resolved that the responsibility of feeding these 
feiniluNt should be shifted on to the shoulders of the burghers. 
Telegrams at that period speak of a proclamation calling upon 
the wives of Boers still fighting to report themselves^ with a 
view to being sent into the enemy's lines, and describe waggon- 

1 Sec Tinust July 4. ' Pretoria, July 18. Reuter. 
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loads of women and children leaving the town for that purpose.^ 
This eviction was carried out at Johannesburg, where, on the 
authority of the correspondent of the Dcdly Telegraphy we are told 
that "on August lo and the following days trains left the town 
conveying 1550 children and 450 women." We have seen in 
Lord Roberts' letter to General Botha his proposal to carry out 
this plan at Pretoria on a large scale, including such ladies as 
Mrs. Kruger and Mrs. Louis Botha, who were not themselves 
amongst those receiving rations from the military authorities. 
In the end these ladies were not molested, and the eviction was, 
it is believed, confined to women of a class unable to support 
themselves. 

Soon after the Proclamation of August 14 a new feature 
presented itself, in the voluntary arrival and submission of occa- 
sional refugees, who brought in their families and stock, hoping 
by this means to save themselves from the transportation or 
imprisonment threatened by Lord Roberts. With the exception 
of the Western District refugees already in July formed into the 
camp near Mafeking, the first intimation of these bon& fide 
refugees seems to be in Lord Roberts* report of September 3, 
where he speaks of an officer at Eerste Fabricken reporting that 
ten men, with several women and children, had come into camp, 
bringing with them their cattle, waggons, and carts.^ 

In various localities a few of these men appeared and sought 
protection for themselves and their goods. It became an instant 
duty to provide for them, and on 22nd September General 
Maxwell issued the order which established the system of 
Refugee Camps. 

"Camps for Burghers who voluntarily surrender are being 

formed in Pretoria and at Bloemfontein." 

"J. G. Maxwell, Major-General, 

Military Governor. 
•' Pretoria, Sept, 22, 1900." • 

This is the first official notice of the formation of camps. 
They really were Refugee Camps in that they were established 
for that class of person. Had they been true to their name, and 
kept for refugees only, they would have remained small in size 
and few in number. Till about this period the people of the 
land had been as one body. But now a rift was formed which 
widened and deepened as die months rolled on. The individuals 

' Reuter, July 19. See also South African News^ Aug. 22. 

» Times, Sept. 3. 

' Government Notice No. iii. of 1900, Sec. 4. 
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who feared transportation, imprisonment, or material loss^ 
surrendered and came in as refugees, and a distinction was 
fonned between them and the great mass of the people who 
remained patriots and were known as " undesirables." From 
General Botha's point of view, it became necessary to nullify the 
terrorizing effect of a proclamation which was weaning some of 
the people from alliance to their country, and he issued a 
drci^ar reminding the people of their duties and threatening 
punishment for those who laid down their arms. It was clear 
that from one side or the other suffering must come. 

This Circular of the Boer Generals, dated Roos, Senekal, 
October 6, 1900, is the subject of an extraordinary error in 
the Blue Books. Lord Kitchener in his despatch of December 6, 
1901 (Cd. 903), quotes General Botha as saying in this Circular : 
"Do everything in your power to prevent the burghers laying 
doiwn their arms. I will be compelled, if they do not listen to 
this, to confiscate everything movable or immovable, and also 
to bum their houses.'' 

But the Circular referred to contained no such sentence. The 
words quoted are taken, as appears from the White Paper (Cd. 
665, p. 5) published six months earlier, from a letter from General 
Botha to the Landdrost of Bethal, in which the Circular was 
enclosed. The Circular itself is given at length in Mr. Davitt's 
lecent book.' After informing the burghers that the Executive 
Coandl had given leave of absence to the State President to 
assist their deputation in Europe, and that the Government 
continued under Mr. Schalk Burger as Acting President, General 
Botha exhorts them to be true to their cause and their leaders, 
azKl in the final clause issues this warning — 

*' The burghers are also warned against fine words used by 
the enemy to deceive them so as to make them put down their 
arms, because, according to the proclamation of Lord Roberts, 
they will all be transported to St. Helena or Ceylon as prisoners 
of war, and they put their property, as it were, between two 
dai^;er8, for in future I will deal severely with all property of 
those who put down their arms." 

Two months later, in another Circular, dated Ermelo, 
December 3, 1900, General Botha defines more carefully how this 
property of surrendered burghers is to be dealt with. Nothing 
is said of the btuming of houses or of immovable property, 
because General Botha had no legal right to touch these things, 
but by a decision of the Kri^sraad the movable property of 

^ See Proclamation No. 12 of 1900. Cd. 426. 
* B09r Fight for Frudom^ p. 4^. By M. Davitt 
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traitors was confiscate, and he was bound to seize it in obedience 
to that rule, under certain limitations. 

"The movable property of [these] persons must be taken 
and a proper inventory made by the Field-Comet concerned, in 
conjimction with his Commandant and his General of Division 
for commando purposes. Care must be taken in all cases that 
sufficient means of livelihood are left for the support of the wife 
and family." ^ 

From these documents it is clear that the suggestion that the 
Boer Generals adopted the avowed policy of punishing desertion 
by burning farms is without foundation. By a strange oversight, 
Ix)rd Kitchener has confused what is at most, if correctly trans- 
lated, General Botha's personal expression of opinion in a letter 
to an individual as to the mode of punishment which he may be 
driven to adopt, with an official announcement of a settled scheme 
of reprisals. The plea that concentration was rendered necessary 
by the burning of farms by the Boers themselves thus falls to the 
ground. 

Lord Kitchener says that many surrendered burghers made com- 
plaints to him of ill-treatment received after they had laid down 
their arms, but no instances are given by him, nor is mention 
made of any farm being burnt. The only instance of eviction and 
devastation hitherto made public for the year 1900 is that of 
Mrs. Viviers, who published in the Bloemfontein Post an account 
of her ill-treatment. This happened shortly after the issue of 
Botha's Circular. She does not say her farm was burnt — 

" After explaining that she is an Afrikander of Dutch-French 
extraction, wjbose son had gone out on commando and been 
wounded at Magersfontein, Mrs. M. £. O. Viviers states that 
after the British occupation of Bloemfontein and the submission 
of the burghers in her neighbourhood, peace and order were 
restored until the autumn of 1900, when Badenhorst's commando 
arrived. * On November 30 he sent twenty-one armed men to 
search my house and to loot it I closed the doors and refused 
to open them. Lieutenant Jan Lubbe, of Aarpan, district of 
Boshofif, broke open the door, and shouted, " We will fire," and I 
flew with my daughter and " bijwoonster " and her children 
through the other door. Lubbe gave a man the order to see 
that we did not run away, and that man stood guard over us 
while the others were looting my house. When Lubbe (he had 
also taken the oath, although later on he became one of the 
greatest rebels) entered the door, he said, " Burghers, take what 

^ Cd. 663. Enclosure i. in No. 5. 
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yoo wint" They went duoogh every room, and turned over 
evtaytli ii^; they even tamed over the beds. They also took 
an nddles, halters, etc., which I had packed in my son's room. 
They took all the watches, my daughter's watch, and many more 
articles. The green fruit was taken firom the trees, the young 
vegetables were destroyed, as well as my beehives. . . . After 
Badenhorst had taken the best of everything on my farm, he sent 
his brother Christofiel Badenhorst ... to let me know that I 
had to go into the enemy's lines. On that day I was laid up. . . . 
My daughters asked Kirause to give us time till I felt better. 
He replied, "When I heard that your mother was sick I sent a 
message to Badenhorst His reply was, ' Give them an hour and 
a half.' I must fulfil my orders, and if you refuse to go I will 
be obliged to use force." I had to go in my spring waggon, 
inspaimed with six oxen, some bedcloSies and clothing, leaving 
behind all I had — the work of many years — to live a poor life 
amoi^st strangers. Under this escort of Piet Krause and Casper 
Willemse, of Aranslaagte, district Hoopstad, who had also taken 
the oath, we had to pass the night on the veld. They had not 
given us time to prepare any food at home, and they fed us, 
once a day, on a piece of sandy meat, pumpkin boiled in water, 
and a cup of com coffee. When we arrived at Hagenstad we 
were handed over to Field-Comet Jan van Wijk and twelve 
armed men, to bring us on farther. They led us across the 
Modder River, and there gave our native the order to bring 
us into Bloemfontein. They then went back. I am now tempor- 
arily in Bloemfontein, and my son, from whom I was separated 
for six months, was three months in the Refugee Camp at Norval's 
Pont He states that he had nothing to complain of there.' " ^ 

A retum of farms bumt or damage done by the Boers has 
been published, but refers only to destmction in British territory, 
and gives the few forms which were bumt in Cape Colony as 
reprisals.^ The cases enumerated by Mr. Tobias Smuts are 
mentioned in a later chapter.' It may be that more will come 
to light as time goes on, but this is doubtful, as it was not the 
Boer policy, and was against their principles. 

On the other hand, homeless "undesirables," or patriots, were 
so largely on the increase, that in the uncertain state of the line 
they could not all be sent away to Natal* or the Coast, and it was 
probably thought that their influence over the men in the field 

>See Timis, Feb. 17, 1902, quoted from Bloemfontein Post of Jan. 24, 

1902. 

* Cd« 979. ' See Part II. chap. i. p. lox. 
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was too powerful to make it prudent to continue sending them 
to the commandoes, at any rate as regarded the women of the 
higher classes. Humanity forbade, at this stage, a continuance of 
the practice of their being left outside their ruined houses, and 
so it came to pass that they were brought in by convoys and 
placed in the small camps which had been formed for refugees. 
Those small handfuls of people were soon swamped by the 
inundation of new-comers, and large camps sprang into existence 
in 1900 at Bloemfontein, Johannesburg, Irene, Potchefstroom, 
Norval'sPont,;Kroonstad, Vereeniging, Heidelberg, and Winburg, 
besides Port Elizabeth and Pietermaritzburg, which last were 
wholly for " undesirables." The severance of the people, which 
might have been avoided by a wise and equable treatment, was, 
on the contrary, aggravated by the primary administration of the 
camps, and became complete. Certain distinctions of food and 
various facilities were made in favour of the surrendered families, 
and these were often given paid employments and placed in 
positions over the patriots, acting in some cases as spies who 
carried trivial words and tales to those in authority. The patriots, 
on the other hand, felt and expressed contempt, often undeserved, 
for these neighbours, and nicknamed them "hands uppers." 
The deportation of women and children had now become an 
event of daily occurrence, and it was a common sight to see 
whole train-loads of families packed into trucks passing the 
stations or shunted on to sidings. The following are samples 
of the tel^ams which announced the same thing from many 
parts in the country : — 

" Oct. 19. 

'^ . . At Heidelberg the General Commanding has taken a 
wise step in bringing families known to have been harbouring the 
Boers into the town. The depleting of the farms round Vlakfon- 
tein of all food-stuffs continues." ^ 

"Ventersburg, Oct. 31. 

''Numbers of families with their goods and chattels have 
been sent by the railway. 

" The enemy plead they cannot trust the proclamations. 

" Numbers have taken their wives and families to a laager." ^ 

** Durban, Saturday, 

"The work of deporting * undesirables ' from the Eastern 
districts of the Orange River Colony is proceeding with some 
vigour. Two hundred and fifty women and children from 
' Reuter, Times, Oct. 22. ^ Reuter, South African News, 
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Harrismith and vicinity have been sent to Ladysmith, and one 

hundred and ninety men to Durban." 

*< Bloemfontbin. 

"Some more women from Jagersfontein have reached Bloemr 
fcmtein, and are encamped with the first batch a few miles outside 
the town. It is rumoured at Bloemfontein that strong punitive 
measures have been taken at Bothaville, and that the Dutch 
Church is the only building left standing there." 

" Bloemfontbin, Nov, 22. 

"Seven waggons with refugee Boer families arrived from 
Thaba 'Nchu this morning."^ 

•* Standerton, Nov, 17. 

"... One hundred Boer women and children have been 
sent to Natal." « 

"Capetown, Tuesday, 

"The Rev. Colin Fraser, of the Dutch Church, Miss Fraser, 
and a number of other Dutch partisans, have been removed from 
Philippolis by the military authorities. Mr. Fraser has been sent 
to Bloemfontein." * 

Mr. Fraser, here mentioned as having suffered deportation, 
is a venerable clergyman of Scotch parentage, and the father of 
Mrs. Steyn, the President's wife. His brother, Mr. John George 
Eraser, obtained his release and he returned to Philippolis. Some 
months later he was with his wife deported to the camp at NorvaPs 
Pont, and thence sent down to East LiOndon. Miss Emmeline 
Fraser, his daughter, a girl of twenty-one, has herself told me how 
she was sent up in a coal-truck from her home, and then had to 
trudge from the station at Bloemfontein, some three miles, out 
to the camp, carrying her own things, beneath a burning sun 
and with armed soldiers behind her. The thoughtful act of a 
soldier who helped to carry her bundles alone redeemed the 
bitter humiliation of that day. 

Many telegrams spoke of the exile of a large number of 
families from Jagersfontein and Fauresmith to Port Elizabeth. 

When a batch of these unfortunates arrived in the south of 

Cape Colony, the sight aroused a storm of indignation; it 

brou^t to Cape Colonists the first realisation of how the 

bniDt of the war was falling upon helpless women and children. 

Renter's message runs — 

" Port Elizabeth. 

" Yesterday I visited the Racecourse Encampment, where the 
Dutch women and children, who were sent down from Jagersfontein 

> South African News, Nov. 28. ' Times^ Nov. 19. • Reuter, Oct. 31. 
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and Fauresmith are quartered They are practically prisoners, as 
a military guard has been placed over them ; but everything has 
been done that is possible to make their incarceration within the 
enclosure as comfortable as circumstances permit. 

"Many of the women and children have lived in affluent 
positions, and are now housed in tin cabins of circumscribed 
space. The wives of the Mayor of Fauresmith and the Dutch 
Reformed Minister, and the sister of the Resident Magistrate, 
are among them."^ 

The supply of families for deportation, which seemed un- 
ending, was kept up by the devastation which increased rapidly 
in the latter months of the year. From October to December a 
series of telegrams from various districts echoed the news in sad 
refrain. Here are a few contributed by Reuter : — 

"Vryburg, Oct, I. 

"General Settle's Column, after relieving Schweizereineke, 
proceeded southward to Christiana, pacifying the country as 
they went along; . . . some farms were burnt, including that 
of Pretorius, formerly member of the Second Raad.*'^ 

" Kroonstad, OcU 26. 
"The Column arrived at noon, destrojdng farms on its way.* 
" Not a single Boer house in the country between Dundee 

and Vryheid has been left standing. All have been burned by 

the British troops as a punishment for the treacherous acts of the 

resident Boers. 

" The British patrol sheds are affording shelter to the Boer 

women and children, and the British are also supporting them 

with the necessaries of life." ^ 

''Blosmfontbin, A^M7. 5, 1900. 

" It is stated that the village of Ventersburg has met with a 
fate similar to that of Bothaville, having been destroyed on 
account of its having been used as a Boer depot." ° 

"Belfast, Nov, 6. 
"... General Dorien Smith . . . determined to destroy 
every farm that had given cover or shelter to the Boers. . . . 
Farms were burnt or blown up as the force proceeded."* 

^ South African News^ Oct. 31, 190a 

" Reuter. See Times^ Oct. 5, 1900. • South African NewSy Nov. 7. 

* Central News Telegram. * Times ^ Nov. 7. 

^ Timts, Dec 6, 1900, from a Correspondent. 
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'* Orange Rivsr, Noo, 23. 

"The Csurnis belonging to Scholz, who destroyed the line near 
Bdmonty have been destroyed" ^ 

'* PlBTERMARITZBURG, DtC, 24. 

*' A force from Heidelberg has destroyed 37 farms, sweeping 
off the live stock." * 

As earlier in the year, the letters of soldiers fill up the bare 
outline of Reuter's messages. Here are a few sentences from 
Lieutenant Morrison's well-known letter — 

** Belfast, Nov, 21. 

" There were a number of very fine farms near by, and we 
saw the Boers leaving them and making off. The provost- 
marshal came up from the main body, removed the Boer 
women and children with their bedding, and proceeded to 
bum or blow up the houses. From that time on during the 
rest of the trek, which lasted four days, our progress was like 
the old-time forages in the Highlands of Scotland two centuries 
ago. • . . We moved on from valley to valley, 'lifting' cattle 
and sheep, burning, looting, and turning out the women and 
diildren to sit and cry beside the ruins of their once beautiful 
feimsteads. ... It was a terrible thing to see, and I don't 
know that I want to see another trip of the sort, but we could 
not help approving the policy, though it rather revolted most of 
OS to be the instruments. . . . We burned a track about six 
miles wide through these fertile valleys, and completely destroyed 
the village of Wilpoort and the town of DuUstroom." 

In similar language Captain March Phillipps continues the 
story from other parts — 

"AJw. 23. 

"Kroonstad,* Lindley, Heilbron, Frankfort, has been our 
round so far. We now turn westward along the south of the 
VaaL Farm-burning goes merrily on, and our course through 
the country is marked, as in prehistoric ages, by pillars of smoke 
by day and fire by night. We usually burn from six to a dozen 
fisunns a day ; these being about all that in this sparsely inhabited 
country we encounter. I do not gather that any special reason 
or cause is alleged or proved against the farms burnt. If Boers 
have used the farm ; if the owner is on commando ; if the line 
within a certain distance has been blown up ; or even if there 
are Boers in the neighbourhood who persist in fighting — these 
are some of the reasons. Of course the people living in the 

» South African News, Nov. 28. Reuter. « Dcdfy Mail, Dec. 25. 
' IVith RimingtoHy Letter zxiv. p. 201. 
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farms have no say in these matters, and are quite powerless to 
interfere with the plans of the fighting Boers. Anyway we find 
that one reason or other generally covers pretty nearly every 
farm we come to, and so to save trouble we bum the lot 
without inquiry ; unless, indeed, which sometimes happens, some 
names are given in before marching in the morning of farms 
to be spared. 

"The men belonging to the farm are always away, and only the 
women left. Of these there are often three or four generations ; 
grandmother, mother, and family of girls. The boys over thirteen 
or fourteen are usually fighting with their papas. The people 
are disconcertingly like English, especially the girls and children 
— fair and big and healthy looking. These folk we invite out 
on to the veld, or into the little garden in front — where they 
huddle together in their cotton frocks and big cotton sunbonnets 
while our men set fire to the house. Sometimes they entreat 
that it may be spared, and once or twice in an agony of rage 
they have invoked curses on our heads. But this is quite the 
exception. As a rule they make no sign, and simply look on 
and say nothing. One young woman in a farm yesterday, which 
I think she had not started life long in, went into a fit of 
hysterics when she saw the fiames breaking out, and finally 
fainted away. . . . The fire bursts out of the windows and doors 
with a loud roaring, and black volumes of smoke roll overhead. 
Standing round are a dozen or two of men holding horses. 
The women, in a little group, cling together comforting each 
other, or hiding their faces in each other's laps. In the back- 
ground a number of Tommies are seen chasing poultry, flinging 
stones, and throwing themselves prostrate on maimed chickens 
and ducks, whose melancholy squawks fill the air. Farther off 
still, herds and flocks and horses are being collected and driven 
off, while on the top of the nearest high ground a party of men, 
rifles in hand, guard against a surprise from the enemy, a few 
of whom can generally be seen in the distance watching the 
destruction of their homes." 

Of the vast number of farms burnt in the year 1900, only 
a limited number seem included in the Government Return.^ 
It covers the months from June 1900 to January 1901, and does 
not deal with the first five months of 1900, nor the last sixteen 
months of the war. Of the large number of farms destroyed in 
June and July, it gives for June only two and for July three. 
Tidings of this wide destruction of their property reaching the 

» Cd. 524. 
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prisoners of war in their camp at Green Point, they drew up 
a protest, and on October 22nd forwarded it to Sir Alfred Milner. 
It seems as if only two of the farms they instance appear in 
the Government Return. 

"Your Excellency,^ — May it be permitted to us, military 
officers of the burgher forces of the Free States and the South 
African Republics, at present prisoners of war at Green Point, 
to bring the following respectfully to the notice of your 
Excellency : — 

''To our great grief we daily receive information regarding 
the destruction of private property by Her Majesty's troops 
within the territories of both Republics. Not only is the 
property of burghers still on commando destroyed, but the 
same measures have in several cases been taken with reference 
to the farms and property of persons who are prisoners of war 
in the hands of Her Majesty's Government, and even of women 
and widows. 

" About the destruction of the property of burghers who are 
still fighting we shall at present say nothing, though we deeply 
r^ret it, and do not wish to be understood to acknowledge 
that such a measure is called for by military operations; but 
in the interest of humanity we feel constrained to make an 
appeal to your Excellency with reference to the burning of the 
homes of the wives of prisoners of war and of widows, and to 
DfOtest respectfully against it Women have never been com- 
batants, while, as regards the property of a prisoner of war, it 
cannot be said that he allowed his farm to be used in such 
a way that the military leaders were obliged for military purposes 
to have the same destroyed. We could cite numerous instances 
in whidi property has been destroyed in this way, but it is 
sufficient to enumerate the following from one district, viz., 
Winbtug: — 

" I. B. Wessels, at present at Green Point, taken prisoner 
February 1900; his dwelling at Stydfontein was burned in 
the month of July. 

" 2. J. de Bruyn, at present at Green Point, taken prisoner 
May 5 ; his farm, Beste Hoop, burnt on September 13.^ 

" 3. Mrs. Jacobs (widow) ; farm, Gevelkrans (district of Win- 
boig), onde Witte Bergen, burned about September 1900; no 
one living there, all her sons prisoners of war, deported to 
Ceylon.* 

* Protest of Boer Officers, Prisoners of War, to Sir A. Milner. 
' Cases 2 and 3 are amongst those in the Government Return. 
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"4. Mrs. Ferreira (aged seventy-five); farm, Onegegund, 
burned down ; all sons prisoners of war, except J. Ferreira, of 
Destadefontein, district of Ladybrand, who was killed at 
Oliphantsfontein. 

"5. Louis P. Venter; made prisoner May 10; farm, Doom- 
draai; district, Winburg; burnt down September 1900; only 
women and children on farm. 

" 6. Jacobus Coetzee ; taken prisoner May 10 ; died at Green 
Point, July 1900; farm, Schilder Kranz; district, Winburg; 
burnt September 1900. 

"7. Willem A. Venter; farm, Schilder Kranz; burnt in 
September 1900. 

"8. Mrs. Elizabeth Venter (widow); house at Doomdraai; 
district, Winburg; burnt September 1900. 

"9. Sarel van der Walt; house at Doomdraai; burnt 
September; said Van der Walt a blind man. 

"10. Jacobus du Plessis; farm, Zronhuwfontein ; district, 
Winburg; taken prisoner February 27; farm burnt September 
19. 

" In support of what we have the honour to bring to your 
notice, we are able to refer to the accounts of the burning of 
houses and removing of stock which so often appear in the 
newspapers. 

"Trusting that your Excellency, as the representative of a 
powerful and Christian nation, will take into favourable con- 
sideration this communication, and trusting that your Excellency 
will express your disapproval of such actions, and that by your 
friendly intervention a stop will be put to the same, we have the 
honour to be, your Excellency's obedient servants. 

(Signed by all the Boer Officers.) 
*• Oct. 22, 1900." 

By November it was recognised that the burning of farms 
and villages had become indiscriminate, and the Commander- 
in-Chief issued an order defining its limitations — 

"As there appears to be some misunderstanding with 
reference to burning of farms and breaking of dams, Commander- 
in-Chief wishes following to be lines on which General Officers 
Commanding are to act: — No farm is to be burnt except for 
act of treachery, or when troops have been fired on from 
premises, or as punishment for breaking of telegraph or railway 
line, or when they have been used as bases of operations for 
raids, and then only with direct consent of General Officer 
Commanding, which is to be given in writing; the mere fact of 
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a burgher being absent on commando is ^n ji^ cuxount to be 
used as reason for burning the house. All cattle, waggons, and 
food-stufiis are to be removed from all fiairms ; if that is found 
to be impossible, they are to be destroyed, whether owner be 
present or not"^ 

On November 30th, Lord Kitchener succeeded Lord Roberts 
as Commander-in-Chief. 

A committee of surrendered burghers had been formed, and 
Lord Kitchener addressed these men at Pretoria, offering pro- 
tection to their families. A proclamation was issued embodying 
this offer, under which a certain number of small farmers, mostly 
Transvaakrs, came in to save their goods, and formed waggon 
laagers in some of the camps. Their families thus secured 
comparative ease and comfort 

" PiETORiA, Dec, 2a 

*' It is hereby notified to all burghers, that if after this date 
they voluntarily surrender they will be allowed to live with their 
fanulies in Government laagers until such time as the guerilla 
warfare now being carried on will admit of their returning safely 
to their homes. All stock and property brought in at the time 
of the surrender of such burghers will be respected and paid for 
if requisitioned by the military authorities.^ 

(Signed) " Kitchener. " 



* Order xL Cd. 426, Nov. 18. 

' See Morning Leader ^ Dec 2S. Rcuter. 



CHAPTER II 
WOMEN IN 1900 

** The wife, whose babe first smiled that day, 
The fidr fond bride of yester eve, 
And aged sire and matron grey, 
Saw the loved warriors haste away. 
And deemed it sin to grieve." 

William Cullen Bryant. 

THE preceding chapter will have made it clear that the 
year 1900 had seen almost the whole of the two Re- 
publics reduced to chaos. From January onwards 
helpless families had been wandering homeless, captured^ exiled, 
deported hither and thither on foot, in trucks, troUeys, waggons, 
and trains. It may be long before they can fully speak or write 
the story of that twelve months. Some women here and there 
wrote cautiously to friends, intimating rather than dwelling upon 
their experiences. It is my object in this chapter to give a few 
of these letters, written as they were unconsciously, and with no 
view to publication, so that by this means the story may be told 
in their own words by themselves. To these are added accounts 
from a few people who occupied no official position, but gave 
them help in their troubles. Space forbids including all the 
letters which came from one district after another in gloomy 
succession. In nearly every case I hold the originals of these 
letters, though some of them have already been published 
separately. The name of the writer where withheld is known to 
myself, but prudence in some cases forbids its publication for 
the present. 

The spirit in which the bulk of the Boer women faced their 
troubles is well conveyed in this anecdote — 

" In the beginning of this year, wlien the cause of the Boers 
began to look uncertain, their leaders appointed a council to 
consider the dangers of the situation. On that occasion. 
General Smuts, in the presence of his men, of whom many had 
their wives with them, addressed his own wife in these words : — 

46 
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" ' The moment is come in which we most dioose between 
suneoder and war to the utmost, war widiout end. I have 
duties to you, wife, and to our children. I must fulfil these 
duties. I must not hesitate. I must sunender and sacrifice 
the independence of die people. But you, I, and our diiklren, 
we have also duties towards the country. And if we are true to 
these duties, dien we must sacrifice ourselves.' 

''The GeneraFs wife opened her moudi to speak, but her 
husband diedced her with a sign, and continued: 'First you 
must know all, and then answer. If we choose die country, the 
sacrifices we must make are immense. Listen to me welL I 
must expose my life day by day, hour by hour, as long as the 
aim is not yet reached. In other words, I must foiget aU those 
I love — and you, wife, you and your children, you must forget 
every claim that you have upon me. Let us say good-bye 
to each other as if we were already stepping into the valley 
of death, and then gp away as fiu^ as possible, that no tempta- 
tion come over us to see each other again and to folter in 
the face of the oiemy. Choose now between ourselves and our 
country.' 

"The woman answered these three words: *Go, John — 
Cuewell ! ' And all the women said even sa" ^ 

For the first few months of the year little was heard of die 
privations of the women and children, though it was known that 
their troubles had begun. As early as May 4 the correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian^ describing his stay at Brandfort, 
dwells upon the sorrowing families there, and calls it " the town 
of miserable wom^i." 

An Englishwoman who lived at Potchefistroom wrote to me 
about the state of that town in June and the succeeding months. 
She says — 

**Last June, and through the ensuing months, there were 
several families whose relations were fighting and had done much 
harm turned out ; their goods were confiscated and used by the 
English officers, and in many cases sold by auction on the open 
veld. Naturally on the English evacuating Potchefstroom the 
Boers endeavoured to give these families back their property, but 
much was either destroyed or stolen. On the English again 
coming they took the same measures as before. In September last 
the wife and family of Commandant Francis were treated shame- 
fiiDy ; they were turned out of the house, some of the children 
being sick, and would have died had it not been for kind friends 
who fed and kept them firom starvation. The mother herself was 
<' Wives of the Boers," Upright Harlem Newspt^er^ 190a 
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compelled to go with the English. At this time, too, there were 
in the town many from Griqualand West, who had sought refuge 
and had been living on the kindness of us all. (I gave them an 
empty house, and my husband helped them with a few bits of 
furniture and food, as most of them had nothings not even a bed.) 
These people, who had been living under the English flag, had 
been terrified by reports that the English would kill or treat 
them even worse, so that many of them tried to get away to 
Boer laagers for protection. Those who were left in Potchef- 
stroom were disgracefully handled by rude soldiers, forced to 
climb into waggons, some poor women on the eve of confinement, 
and were taken away. I heard as a fact that two poor women of 
this latter class died from the effects. . . . The English evacuated 
Potchefstroom August 9. The next date of their coming was 
September 10, when they arrested my husband, and sent Kaffirs 
into town all round to arrest Hollanders, Boers, and those who 
were not allowed to remain. They all left on the i6th. Captain 
Maxwell (the only officer who treated women in a kind manner) 
wrote to me very kindly the morning my husband was taken. . . . 
The English did not return till October 29. One night some 
sniping commenced at 7, while we were at supper, myse& and my 
little boys, and we ran into the front room, laid flat on the floor, 
and there had to remain till the small hours of the morning. 
This sniping occurring rather oftener than was pleasant, we took 
to sleeping in town, and on our return about a week after were 
ordered to remove. Some of my belongings, such as beds, books, 
etc., which stood in the outside room, were stolen, and when I 
asked for the bed, which I wanted to sell, I was told I could not 
have it. . . . 

" One more word about the women and children, who are now 
the chief sufferers in this sad war. I think there are between 
two and three hundred brought away from their homes round 
Potchefstroom, no proper provision whatever having previously 
been made for them,^ mostly all deposited on the veld, or given 
such asylum as can be got quite irrespective of numbers and sex ; 
these poor souls, before being able to obtain food, had to stand 
hours outside an office door waiting each her turn for admission 
to ask permit to get her 'daily bread.* When the permit is 
procured, she, with her fellow-sufferers, trudge off to another office, 
and there stand again and wait till her turn comes to receive 
perhaps one or more slips of paper permitting her to obtain a 
few meagre groceries and milk, for which each must send at a 
stated hour. I have heard myself the officer telling women to 
^ Sept and Oct. 1900. Birth of Potchefstroom Camp. 
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at 7.50 MJtL to receive their food» and hivii^ oome were 
told to oomc fasKk i^iia at ^^^ < 

" I oould fin many pi^?es widi the sofferii^ that wdl-lo4o 
people are at present aftdiiiiiqg. I will tdl joa anything you 
wiah to know, as this subject li^ very near my woman^ heazt.* 

Mis. Geoige MoQ, the wife of a prisoner of war, tdls her own 
story in writing to Mis. Steytler of Cape Town. In this instanoe 
publication was asked for — 

" You will no doubt be surprised to get a letter from me» who 
am quite a stranger to you, but I feel as if I must make our case 
known to you noble women of the Cape, so that you can publish 
it in one of the Cape papers. \Miat I intend tellii^ you I 
dedare before God is the soleom and honest truth. 

"My husband was taken prisoner at Elandslaagte thirteen 
mni>fh_< aga I had to manage alone with my two children, 
which I (&1 Toy well until the British came to Vrede the t3rd 
Angost We lived about an hour horn the town. At the time 
when diey came I was stajring in town, as I had just had a baby 
which was a month old. The British went out to the farm and 
destroyed aU my furniture and clothing. From there they went 
to the veld arul took all the cattle belonging to me. The herds- 
man told them that the owner of the cattle had been captured 
and that I was in town ; but the ansvrer was ' she ought to have 
been here on the £arm,' and that they would take everything ; 
10 I was left without anything. The second time the British 
occupied Vrede (a month laterX they first went to my sister's 
house (Mrs. Cornelius Moll) and drove her and her children 
oat of the house without anything, so she fled to my house. A 
litde later they came and told us to keep ourselves in readiness 
to go to Standerton. We had only a few hours to get ready, 
when they sent a bullock waggon to load us up for the journey. 
We didn't go very far when the side of the waggon gave way. 
We almost fell between the wheels. They shifted us into 
another old waggon a very little better. So we had to travel to 
Standerton. When we got there we were locked up in a dirty 
old schoolroom. The door was guarded by armed men. They 
thought us food after we were almost starved, which consisted 
of six tins of bully-beef and some biscuits (klinkers) in a dirty 
grain-bag, which was thrown down in front of us; the poor 
diildren could not eat the biscuits as they were too hard. Next 
morning early we were marched to the station, and ten of us 
were packed into a third-class compartment and the door was 
k>dked We had to sit up straight for two whole days and a 
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night without being allowed to go out once. Our poor children 
wanted to get out but they could not They were almost 
starved They would not allow me to get food for my baby, 
who was then little more than two months old. She had to 
travel all the way, you may say, without anything. Miss Marie 
le Roux (who is now in Caledon) and I warmed some water over 
a candle (as I wasn't allowed to buy spirits or anything) to mix 
a little condensed milk for the child. Along the road they told 
th^ Kaffirs to drive us nicely as they were going to marry us 
wnen we got to Natal. ^Vhen we got here we had to stand for 
ever so long with our tired, hungry children, not knowing where 
to go. After a lot of bother we were marched off to a private 
boarding-house, and we were kept there for a week, when we got 
notice that we would have to pay our own expenses in the 
future. We had no money. We only left with a few pounds 
in our pockets. You can never imagine what we had to go 
through. We managed to hire a cottage, so we took in a few 
of our people who are on parole here — Mr. Enslin, our Dutch 
minister from Vrede, and a few others, so we have to manage 
along. We can hardly make ends meet. We heard from some 
of the inhabitants of Durban that the military say we asked them 
for protection, which is a falsehood — we never did anything of 
the kind. That* s why they say we were sent down here. We 
have to report ourselves every day like the men. My sister was 
very ill just before we left Vrede. She was taken away sick and 
has been sick ever since. She asked the doctor here for a certifi- 
cate to show the military that the heat was too much for her. 

" Mrs. Roman has just come from Harrismith. She says a 
few days before she left the British brought in a lot of families 
from different farms. One poor lady was sick and had to rush 
into the first house she could get, and a few minutes after that 
she was confined. 

'* It is most heartbreaking if you hear all these things, knowing 
how we had and have to suffer." 

Mrs. Van Vuuren, deported from her home in the Free State, 

wrote to Mrs. Koopmans de Wet in gratitude for help given 

when destitute — 

"Cape Town, Sept. i8, 1900. 

'' How shall I thank you for helping me in my great need — 
and one who is a perfect stranger to you ? Was it not good of 
our Heavenly Father to have given it in the heart of the lady in 
England to send you the money ? 

'' I started cutting out at once, and now we have finished 
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several under-gannents. My costume is also finished. Thank 
you so very much for the great gifts. 

** If any one had said to me a year ago that I would before 
the eixl of 1900 be homeless and penniless in a strange country, 
I would have said, 'It can never be.' Ah, how many of my 
dear countrywomen are in the same condition ; and, alas, many 
are worse off than myself . . . 

" You know so little about my sad experience, as I was here 
only two days when your loving heart found its way to a poor 
arxl lonely stranger, that I must tell you how I came here. 

** My dear husband and three sons left me last October 1899. 
My eldest boy, twenty-one years, was killed in January. How I 
felt the hand of the cruel war — ^yet not once have I r^retted that 
he went out to fight for his dear country. Yes, for his own 
country, bought with the blood of forefathers, which the cruel 
money-seekers want to take from us. 

''The next blow was that my husband and two sons were 
sent to CeylorL 

^ How terrible the news was to us to hear that our dear ones 
must go so fiur away. Here in Cape Town we knew were many 
Christian hearts who did for our people what they could to 
sweeten the bitter cup. It is so hard to know that we are 
separated from our dear ones by a vast expanse of water. I was 
then left alone with my only little girl of nine years, and my 
darling boy of thirteen years. 

" AU that last week of August last the report was that ' General 
De Wet was in the vicinity of Wepener.' Our hearts rejoiced to 
think that once more would we poor women be protected. We 
were always in fear and trembling while the soldiers were about 
They woiild open our doors, march in, search every room, and 
take whatever they fancied. Not once, but time after time. 

" Each Dutch woman had to sleep in her own house, and we 
were never allowed to get another friend in to sleep with us, 
whether alone with a Kaffir boy or otherwise. I have heart 
disease very badly, and have often tried to have some friend with 
me for the night, but could not get permission. 

"On Friday, August 3r, another dark cloud was near. My 
httle boy was busy giving the horses water, when two policemen 
took him away. I ran out and asked what was wrong, one 
turned round and said — *We have orders from the Major to 
put him across the border (that is Basutoland) for some days.' 
I asked for permission to bid him good-bye, but was not allowed. 
I felt my heart would break. My heart got a fearful shock. I 
was quite sick. We sent for the doctor. I thought my cup of 
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sorrow was filled to the brim, and that if anything else came I 
would be crushed. But my cup was not yet fuU, for on the 
Sunday evening, when I was already in my room for the night, 
there came a loud and harsh knock. I at once felt it could 
bring no good news. My little girl at once said — * Oh, mother, 
it is surely a soldier. What shall we do ? Don't open the door, 
mother.' I knew I had to open the door or else they would burst 
it. I called out to wait for a moment. While putting on my 
bodice it was one long question : * Oh, what can it be ? Is my 
cup not yet full?* I opened the door. There were two 
policemen and a cart. 'You have five minutes to get ready. 
You must go away by this cart for a few days. On Wednesday 
you will be back again.' I asked if they would ask my neigh- 
bour to come over so that I might leave directions re my 
property. Of course that was refused. I asked why they were 
sending us away — they did not know, were only carrying out 
orders. I was told that I may not take a single thing with me. 
I asked if I might take a rug since it was a cold night That 
the hearts of stone did not refuse. We travelled all that night 
to Bloemfontein — my little girl and I in a post-cart, and only one 
rug to cover us with. The next morning we were put on the 
train. A ticket was given us but nothing said. A few minutes 
later the train steamed out of the station. I was so taken aback, 
and everything came upon me so unexpectedly, that I had no 
time before for reflection. My last thought was Cape Town. 
But so it was, as the ticket said so. Imagine how I felt on 
seeing that No money, no food or rugs. Neither did the 
kind, civilised Major think of seeing to the needs of a poor, 
barbarous Boer woman. If only he had told me to provide for 
a long journey. But our God, who has so wonderfully helped 
us in this unrighteous war, was with me even on the train. The 
wife of a Dutch minister travelled part of the way with me, and 
she helped us. 

" Never shall I forget the awful feeling of loneliness which got 
hold of me on arriving in this great and strange city. Where 
should I go ? Who is there to help me ? Alone and without 
money. May the Major's wife never have a similar experience. 
At last some one took me to the Refugee Relief Committee. On 
hearing that I was a Boer woman, was told — * No, we cannot 
help you, your people are fighting against our people. Go to 
the Dutch ministers to help you.' They gave me the address 
of the Rev. Van Heerden. He then brought me to this Home, 
where I was most kindly received. I at once felt easier. I was 
then amongst my own people. I immediately wrote to Colonel 
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Heyman at the Castle, saying the military sent me down here and 
they were to provide for me. His refJy was — ' We know nothing 
about yoa and can have nothing to do with you.' If only I 
coold go back to my home. Then I would be nearer my 
darling litde boy. It is so terribly hard to be torn away from 
kith and kin like this. And what is so hard is that mine is not 
an isolated case, but there are hundreds of such cases. Never 
can you people down here know what we, women and young 
innocent girls, have to suffer. Do you wondo* that we cannot 
bow down to English rule ? Not if you knew everything. We 
are willing to suffer more, and for another year, if only we get our 
iiKiepeodence back. That is all we want No gold or silver. 
Will our £uthful God then not hear us ? 

" I must write no more, as I feel it is exciting me. 

"May our dear Heavenly Father crown you and the dear 
unknown English lady with His richest blessing, and spare you 
both to be a bright and cheerful ray of light to many a sorrowing 
heart. Once more thanking you very much, — I remain, yours 
gratefully, Gertruida Van Vuursn." 

This was written in those far-off days when as yet it was not 
held credible that women should be turned penniless from their 
homes, and deported at the will of the military. A lady in Cape 
Town thinking, therefore, that there must be some mistake, wired 
to the Officer Commanding Wepener — 

" Cannot Mrs. Van Vuuren return to her home ? At whose 
expense is she here ? " 

The reply received was as follows : — 

•* I cannot have Mrs. Van Vuuren here. She is on her own 
expense so far as I am concerned. She may live where she likes 
except in the districts of Moroka and Wepener. 

" Major Wright, 
Officer Commanding Wepener." 

The next letter is from Miss Ellie Cronje to Miss 
Hauptfleisch. 

" Wellington, Cape Colony, Ntrv, 6, 190a 

" No doubt you will be very surprised to hear from me, and 
wonder why we are at Wellington. 

"My mother, a lady friend, and I were sent here by the 
military authority. 

" Knowing what an interest you take in our people, I would 
like to give you an account of my experience during this war. I 
hope you wUl understand, after having read my story, how much 
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the homeless women really do suffer in the Free State. My 
story is quite true. Our farm lies three hours from Winbuig. 

" My father, General Cronje, who served in Natal, and later 
on in the Free State, and four brothers, joined the commandoes in 
the b^inning of October, the fifth brother left for the front on 
the 8th of January. One of the four who went first, being ill, 
came home, but for a short time only. Two of my brothers were 
taken prisoners, one with General Cronje in February, and one 
after being wounded at Koedoo's Rand was taken prisoner at 
Bloemfontein. On the loth of May we had our last visit from 
my father, since then we have not seen him. 

" My mother, a lady teacher from a neighbouring village, and 
myself, with our servants, were alone on the farm after May loth. 
A week after that date General Macdonald camped for the night 
on the farm. Next day we received our passes from two policemen 
sent out to the farm by order of the provost-marshaL General 
Colville with his force passed a few days later, they also camped 
on the farm for the night; the General sending up a night- 
watch to guard the house, only a few of the solcUers called 
at the house to buy food. On July 6 General Brabant camped 
about half an hour's distance from the house, remaining for a few 
days. Lieutenant Morris came to the house, with his men and 
other soldiers ; they bought food, some paying for what they got 
and others not. They poured into every room in the house 
except my mother's bedroom ; they took many things from the 
sitting, dining, and bedrooms. The house was a fairly large one, 
containing drawing-room, dining-room, six bedrooms, kitchen, 
and pantries, a verandah and stoep run round three sides. 
There was a poster on the door of die waggon-house, given by 
order of the provost-marshal, saying that nothing was to be 
removed without his orders; of this they took no notice, and 
took our bullock-waggon, horse-waggon, mealies, harness, and 
vegetables, also a load of forage, 12 oxen, poultry, and other things. 
We asked Lieutenant Morris for a receipt, he said we should get 
one from.his men, but they said they had no right to give receipts, 
so we got nothing for all these things. Our oxen were sent to 
Ficksburg by one of our native servants, who on his return 
showed us — gave us — his pass, which stated that he was not to be 
interfered with ^as he had been sent in charge of ' Captured 
Stock* ; this pass we kept for future use, but after a little while 
the 'boy' demanded it, and for fear of annoyance we gave it to 
him. After this troops passed several times, but gave us no 
trouble. A force again passed in September ; we asked a captain 
who the General was, and he told us General Colville ; this was not 
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so, for we soon found that it was some one else. A few officers 
with their soldiers (Highlanders) called at the house to buy 
eggs, butter, and ham, which they payed for. They were rery 
nice. Then some other officers and men came, who were very 
unciviL They took the cart, etc., and cleared the waggon- 
house, leaving us no means of getting about They took dried 
fruit and blankets, and from the loft even servants' clothing 
was taken. An officer marched into the kitchen, and asked 
all sorts of silly questions — did we do any work ? who killed our 
pigs and sheep for us ? He went into the pantry and said, ' I'd 
better take all the things (canned fruit, etc) or else you will give and 
make nice things for the Boers when they come again.' In the 
dining-room he told me he was going to bum the house, and asked 
what reasons could I give that he should not do so. I said, ' In 
the first place it is cruel to treat families as you are treating them, 
and in the second place what is to become of my poor mother ? ' 
He said, ' Oh, you must not think of your old mother now, when 
the house is burnt you must go and live with the Kaffirs ; you 
will like that, won't you?' To my mother he said, *Go and 
fetch your old man by his beard and fasten him to the table and 
tell him to plough his lands.' He also said we would not get an 
inch of ground even if my father did come back, and, further, 
that we were the most cunning, slyest, cleverest people he had 
ever had to do with. ' You send the Boers nice things, have 
news of your father, and when we come and ask where the Boers 
are you pretend to be quite innocent, and say " We have not 
seen them for months." ' He left, and sent two waggons for forage, 
etc 

" On September i6 a small fight took place close to the farm. 
On the 17 th six English came to the house to ask where the Boers 
were. On the morning of the i8th two men came to the house 
and asked who the owner of the farm was, whether he was still 
fighting, who my mother was, and whether any of my brothers 
were still fighting. I answered these questions. They then asked 
if the Boers called at the house when passing, and whether any 
of them actually entered the house, and who these were. We 
told them the Boers did call when they passed ; how could we 
prevent them, our own people, when we could not keep the 
soldiers out? Mother said she never asked their names, and 
added, ' I do not ask you what your name is ; you go away and 
I never know to whom I have bien speaking.' Then they tried 
to find out about the Boers from the Kaffir boys. Just before 
riding away they called the boy aside, and told him to tell mother 
to carry out her furniture because they were coming back with 
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Colonel White's men to bum the house. We had about an 
hour to carry out furniture from the drawing and bedrooms, 
our piano and sideboard. While we were busy the troops came. 
They poured something over the floors to make them bum, and 
soon the dwelling-house and outside buildings were in flames, 
and soon our comfortable home was gone. My mother, our 
lady friend, and I remained outside amongst the fumiture we 
had removed and watched the buming. One of the men asked 
where we intended sleeping that night I said, ' If I had burned 
the house I would have known where to have gone and what to 
have done.* Others said, * You have to thank Presidents Steyn 
and Kruger for this. Why do they not come and give in, why do 
they go about like robbers?' So we said, 'They will never, 
never give in ; they are fighting for their country, and you are 
fighting women because you know they will not shoot back.' 
We also asked would they give in if we were fighting them and 
started buming their houses and sending wotnen into the open 
veld without a morsel of food because their husbands and 
fathers and brothers would not give in? While we were still 
carrying out things the cutlery was taken from the sideboard 
drawers, along with a lot of things from the kitchen. A soldier 
helped himself from our butter-barrel with his hands, and when 
we asked him to leave that alone he replied we might be thankful 
we had saved something, by rights everything should have gone. 
That night we ^ept out among the fumiture standing on the 
*wer^' the wind carrying sparks over our heads. Twice during 
the night the stables caught fire, and we got up to put it out so 
that we might have some shelter for the next night. Next day 
we had the stables cleaned and our goods carried in there, and 
there we slept the second night. They now took our remaining 
horses, cattle, and other things, and were going to send to gather 
the sheep. I asked for one cow to be left The reply was, ' Not 
one — not one.' Thirteen waggons were sent to teke all the 
homeless women to the town. On that day seventeen other 
families had been made homeless. Most of these are very poor 
and have a lot of little children. We did not want to go to the 
town, and asked to be left on the farm, hoping to be allowed to 
remain in the stables ; there was no help for it, we had to go. 
We have our own house in the town, and were promised we 
might go into that On this (Thursday) moming we were just 
going to have our breakfast in the ruined kitchen when a major 
came in and hurried us out of it to get our bags of clothes, etc., 
on the waggon. While we were doing this a soldier told me this 
Major was eating our breakfiist ; I went in and asked was he not 
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ashamed of himself seeing this was all the food we had? he 
s^peared to be, and then tried to get us something. At ten we 
were put in an open bullock-waggon and were sent in to town, 
which we reached at half-past seven that night, after having been 
exposed to the hot sun all day. The Major calmly said, ' You 
are only common working people and used to such a rough life.' 
When we got to town they refused to give us our house and sent 
OS to the hotel — spaying for us. This was on September 20. On 
the 23rd the Commandant came to see us, and said we were to 
go ei^er to Bloemfontein or to the Colony ; should we refuse 
we should be sent later on with the other women in open trucks 
to Bloemfontein and placed in tents there — these were his orders. 
He farther promised that if we went to Cape Town we would see 
our prisoner brothers at Green Point every afternoon. An officer 
standing by said, ' No, my dear girl, you will never see them ; you 
might see them through the bars but won't be allowed to speak 
to them.' 

" At Winburg there were a number of families less fortunate 
than ourselves, who were obliged to crowd together ; they received 
food horn the military, but were without any comforts for the 
little children, the sick, and the old women. These people had 
been able to bring nothing with them. One of these women, in 
my presence, told the military that when she tried to save some 
of hsr children's clothing the soldiers threw these back into the 
flames. Another woman had with her twins of five months old, 
children of her daughter, who had died soon after their birth — 
when sent in she had asked for milk for these children, but it was 
not given her. 

" These are only a few instances out of many cases of equal 
suffering. These unfortunate women were told by the Com- 
mandant that on no account would they be allowed to remain 
where they were, they would be sent to a women's camp at 
Bloemfontein. Can any one imagine, without indignation, the 
misery of such a place — no privacy, the herding together of 
young and old, and barely the necessaries of life ? 

" I did not think my story would be so long, but I only hope 
this will give you some idea of what the poor homeless families 
must suffer in the Free State. My statements are all true. — 
Yours sincerely, Ellie Cronje," 

The above is that letter from Miss Cronje which was 
published by Mr. John Morley in the Times of November 17, 1900, 
and which caused such a wave of feeling throughout the country. 
The farm is amongst those mentioned in the Government 
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Return ^ (Welgelegen, Dist. Winburg) as having been burnt on 
September i8, 1900, and the reason given is an "order to lay 
waste the Doomberg district." The Return gives seventeen 
farms as having been destroyed that same day, which agrees 
with Miss Cronje's statement that seventeen families had been 
made homeless. 

When I saw Miss Ellie Cronje she was living in exile with 
her mother in Cape Colony. She received me very civilly, and 
seemed relieved to tell me her story. There was not a trace of 
self-pity in the way she dwelt upon her sufferings^K)n the 
contrary, she gloried in them ; it was a source of strength and 
comfort to the girl to feel that she too had suffered for her 
country — but she is anxious the world should know how they 
have suffered and what hard things they have endured. She 
was delicately careful not to hurt my feelings, and there was not 
a shade of bitterness expressed either by the girl or her mother 
towards the English people or the Queen. 

Mrs. Cronje, who spoke only Dutch, is a quiet, dignified 
woman. Her first remark was to express sorrow for the many 
English soldiers who had fallen. "Both sides have suffered 
much," she said, "and neither English nor Boer is to blame ; it 
is the fault of the millionaires." She made no allusion to her 
own losses. Miss Cronje said five farms in their family had 
been burnt ; their own, those of her two married sisters and of 
her two married brothers. In her sister's case the soldiers came 
when it was early and she was but partially dressed, with her 
hair all down her back. In this state the poor thing had to watch 
her house burnt, while Kaffirs tore the rings off her fingers. Then, 
as all vehicles had been taken, she and her five children had to 
trudge into the town, a two hours' walk. Miss Cronje spoke with 
gratitude of General Colville's conduct towards them. " We all 
loved him," she said. At one time he sent up a guard to protect 
their house at night On the other hand, the women shrank 
from some of the officers. One of them said to her, in answer to 
her question why the houses should be burnt, " We bum them 
because your men won't give in, and if that won't do we'll bum 
the women next" " Then why not begin with me ? " she replied ; 
" I am here, and quite ready to suffer for my country." 

" But there are bad Boers too," wound up Miss Cronje, " and 
there are good English. I was very grateful to an Imperial 
Yeoman who, seeing our condition, most considerately offered me 
money or any assistance, and said he felt ashamed of the things 
done and said." 

»Cd.S24, 
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The next letter describes the eviction of Mrs. John Murray, 
wife of the missionary in the district of Waterberg, Transvaal. 
The mission station, which appears to have been burnt in Septem- 
ber or October, is not mentioned in the Government Return — 



Mrs. John Murray to a Relative. 

(Received Dec 17, 1900.) 

" At last I am able to write you a few lines. I took ill the 
very day I arrived here, and have been three weeks in bed. I 
only got up for the first time this morning. . . . During the past 
year of war I tried in various ways to write letter after letter to 
you, but after some months all our letters were returned to us 
again. You can imagine how disappointed [we] were. We re- 
ceived some of your letters, but not all. We had always 'food 
in the house, although we had sometimes to pay tremendous 
prices for it But last month our provisions were getting so low, 
and there was no way of getting anything, so on the 1 7th J. left 
me by cart for Delagoa Bay to telegraph to Mr. R. for his salary 
that he might buy provisions. The day after J. left, W. H. drove 
out to our mission station to fetch me to spend a few days with 
them. J. had asked him to take care of me. 

"I had only left a few days when the British came. We 
were then on the fighting line, and our people with General 
Grobelaar were about a mile from the house we were in, on the 
mountains, and the tremendous English camp about ten minutes 
from us. 

"We had cannon and rifle firing over the house for more 
than two weeks ; we never hardly put our heads out of our doors 
during the day; and it was dreadful to see the dead and 
wounded being carried forth. The English took all the food 
we had, leaving us hardly enough for a fortnight It was terribly 
hard when we had no more bread for the little children. Then 
I applied to the Britbh for food, but they said they could do 
nothing. Then they gave us two hours' notice to leave for 
Pretoria ; Mr. and Mrs. A. and their children, Mr. and Mrs. H. 
and child, and myself and three children. We were all put into 
cattle-trucks. I was not even allowed to send home to fetch 
some clothes for the journey. 

" We were all sent away because the officer said every home- 
stead was to be burned down, so you can imagine with what 
grief and sadness we left our houses. I told the officer that our 
mission station was Colonial Church property, but he said it made 
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no difference ! It is hard to think we have perhaps lost every- 
thing. I expected J. the week before we left, but the officer 
said he would not be allowed to get through, so I cannot think 
what has become of him. The officer said if J. had been in the 
station he would have been taken prisoner and sent to Ceylon, 
adding that ministers, missionaries, and Boers are all treated 
alike ! I feel very anxious about J., but I know the dear Lord 
will take care of him. Oh ! you cannot think what poverty and 
misery there is in the Transvaal, not so much in towns as in 
farms. It is dreadful to see the homes burned down, and not a 
living thing about" 

Mrs. Murray gives further particulars upon another occasion. 
The officers said to her, " You women are the cause of this war, 
if you were to give in your husbands would give in too. You 
must go and tell your uncle Louis Botha to surrender.'' " Louis 
Botha m\\ care nothing what I say," she replied. Mrs. Murray 
asked an officer why the British were burning all the farms, and 
he replied, " Oh, because when you are all poor we can buy your 
farms for pretty well nothing, and then your husbands will be our 
servants and you women will serve our wives." 

When the troops came they were ordered to give up all their 
supplies — the meal, the rice, eta, which, with the milk of the cow, 
Mrs. Murray and the children had managed to live on up to 
then. " But what is to become of us ? " she asked. " If any one 
is to suffer you must be the ones to suffer, not we," they said, and 
gave her two bags of hard mealies. " But the baby cannot live 
on these," she exclaimed in horror. "It is all you will get," 
they replied. If she had not previously secreted a little meal 
under a mattress the baby must have died, as she was not nursing 
him herself. 

When the order came to bum down the house, Mrs. Murray 
protested, on the score of the house not being her own but 
Church property, but they turned a deaf ear to all she said. She 
hurriedly put together a few parcels of clothes, and placed them 
on the stoep for putting on the waggon, but the soldiers tossed 
them all away. She was obliged to come away in the old dress 
she was wearing about the house, and all she carried was a small 
hand-parcel of a few necessaries for the baby. They were placed 
on the waggon and driven through the British camp towards 
Warmbaths. Soldiers guarded the waggon with fixed bayonets 
both in front and behind. At Warmbaths they were put into a 
dirty cattle-truck which had carried cattle the day before and 
not been cleaned out, and sat there exposed to the cold without 
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wiaps from lo a-m. to lo p.m., when diey arrived at Pretoria. 
She asked to be allowed to go to her aunt, Mrs. Louis Botha, 
but this was refused. Mrs. Murray argued that her children 
would perish of cold if they sat all mght long in the cattle-trudc 
Upon this they were allowed to go into the ladies' waiting-room, 
and locked in. Every scrap of furniture had been removed from 
this room, even to the carpet, and there was nothing on which to 
sit or lie but the bare floor. It was lighted above by a skylight, 
which was out of order and would not shut, and the night was 
bitterly cold. She lay down on the floor with her maid and the 
chDdren, and the wind streamed down from the skylight and 
they could not sleep. She took off her own skirt and wrapped 
one child in that, and the other was wrapped in the maitf s skirt. 
The baby screamed all night from cold and hui^er. In the 
morning Mrs. Murray called out to the soldiers from the 
window, " If you do not let us out this child will die." At first 
they said she must stay were she was, for she was to be taken 
down to the Women's Camp at Port Elizabeth, but finally they 
allowed her to go and see her aunt Mrs. Botha took her at 
once to Governor Maxwell, and through her influence Mrs. 
Murray was allowed to proceed to her parents in NataL Her 
health, however, was severely, and it is to be feared permanently, 
injured by all she had undergone. In Natal she was three 
weeks in bed, and on coming to Cape Colony to live widi 
relations she was four months in bed, and had to undergo a 
bad operation. The doctor said had she gone to a camp she 
must have died. 

At Green Point, prisoners were b^inning to learn from letters 
and also from new-comers of the capture of their wives and 
diildren. 

To A Prisoner of War from his Wife. 

" Natal, Sept, 190a 

" Dear , I received your letter ; I had just written to 

Ceylon and St. Helena to hear if you were there when your 
letter came ; you cannot think how thankful I was. We cannot 
find out why we are taken prisoners. We left Vrede in two buck- 
waggons, and had only two hours to get all ready. From Standerton 
we went in third-class carriages, ten of us in one compartment. For 
two days and one night we were locked up in these carriages 
almost without food. Baby takes a bottle, but I was not allowed 
to make food for her ; I had a little spirit stove, but they would 
not let me buy spirits for it At first they paid our expenses, but 
now we must manage for ourselves or go to the Refugee Campi 
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where we should get 7^d. a day. We thanked them, and preferred 
to pay our own expenses. We have hired a nice house, food 
is cheap, so we are comfortable. We must report ourselves 
daily at the office. Our home is totally ruined, everything 
smashed in it and all our cattle taken except a few goats. Myrtle 
is grown a great deal, so has Eric ; baby [bom while the father 
was in prison] is very like him. What shall I call her ? She is not 
yet christened. Willem is prisoner here on a ship. Yours, etc." 

To A Prisoner of War from his Wife. 

" Durban, Sept. 12. 
"Much Beloved, — You will be surprised to hear that I 
and our children have all been taken prisoners and are here in 
Durban. The little one [only four months old] is such a strong, 
healthy, and pretty child." 

To A Prisoner of War from his Mother, giving earliest 

PERSONAL account OF BlOEMFONTEIN CaMP. 

" Blobmfontbin, Oct, 17. 

" We were taken out of our house and the house was burnt 
It is to-day a week since we arrived here [Bloemfontein]. We 
were 15 days at Winburg and had a comfortable house belonging 

to Mr. , who was willing to do everything for us, but to 

punish us we were sent to this place. We were not allowed to 
take anything with us but our clothes ; we get rations (chilled 
meat and baker's bread). It is very hard to be b^gars, but I 
hope everything will come right We are half an hour from 
Bloemfontein, in a camp; they call it the Refugee Camp. 
There are 13 families in the camp. We are placed 12 in one 
tent, and your mother is cook, for we were forbidden to bring 
servants. You can imagine what it is to wash clothes, etc., in 
a small bath. They cart the water here in two vats for the use 
of all the people. You can fancy what things look like ; and we 
must gather for ourselves and diop the green bushes to make 
a fire. There are no cattle here, and we have to use mule dung 
to light the fire with. Your loving mother." 

To A Friend in Cape Town. 
Translation. 
" Blobmfontbin Female Prisoners* Camp, Nov. 30. 

" Dear , Only a few lines to tell you that I was taken 

[caught] last Sunday and sent to Sanna's Post. I then asked 
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that my children [aged 5 years, 3 years, and 18 months] might be 
sent for to be sent along with me, as I could not think of them 
alone on the farm. Now we are all here in a tent ; old Aunt 
N. and my sister also. The latter they brought here with 
her three little sons. They would not even allow her to bring 
her baby. Oh ! unless Gk>d come to help us, I do not know 
what is going to become of us. I must perish in my misery 
with my diildren. I entreated them to let me go into a boarding- 
house, but it was positively refused me. I had to go to a camp. 
No mercy ! I am hoping and trusting in God. He will hear 
us and send us deliverance. If I have to endure ever so much 
I shall remain an Afrikander. Do, dear, pray much for us all. 
God alone knows what we have to suffer. I may not write or 
I would tell you all. Christie and John are both ill, as they 
sent us in an open cart six hours' distance in the glowing hot 
sun. And now here in the tent it is very hot. No animd can 
live in it Here are many people we know from different places. 
Uncle P. T. and his aged wife. Do write soon. I am longing 
to hear from you. The oats that I got sown are now standing 
beautiful on the field. When I went away I sent C. [the Kaffir 
servant] to reap it, but I do not believe they will allow it. 
" Loving greetings from myself and the children." 

Mrs. J. R. Green who, as is well known, visited the prisoners 
of war in St Helena, has kindly supplied from her notes a 
few anecdotes which show clearly the anxiety felt by the men 
for the safety of their families in the unsettled state of the 
country — 

" Wednesday y Oct, 10, 1900. 

"... Among the new prisoners there are, I am told, about 
sixty farmers taken up on their farms and sent off without any 
reason given. . . . One told me his wife and three children 
were now left alone on the farm — the eldest girl 13, the eldest 
boy II — three miles from the nearest neighbour. There were 
others in the same distress. The country unsettled, prowlers, 
and men stealing what they could get, and the like. The father 
of the three children, when his arms were taken some time ago, 
had begged to keep one Mauser, given him by Joubert, to protect 
his farm. When the English came to his farm first they took 
the black boy and asked him where he had buried his arms. 
The boy did not know. They beat him badly. Still he did 
not know. 'You must know,' they said; *you were the boy 
who drove and went everywhere with him.* 'That was my 
brother,' said the boy, 'and he went away many weeks ago.' 
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The Kaffirs were frightened at all this, and left the farm, all but 
three. 

"I asked if he was charged with concealing ammunition. 
'No, there was no charge,' he said. 'I was a Progressive 
member of the Raad ' (he was a very educated and superior 
man), 'and for ten years I have been struggling to avert this 
war.' *Your sorrow must be great?' I said. 'Oh, Mrs. 
Green, I cannot tell it. I am like a son mourning for his 
mother; and what I fear is that now there will begin a set 
of horrible murders, such as history has never told of before. 
I used to hear that if you burned a man's house you turned 
him into a soldier. Now I have seen it all round me, and 
I know that if you bum a man's house down you turn a coward 
into a hero. When a man has seen his wife and children 
turned out of doors with nothing but what they have on, and 
the house blown up, that man does not care from that time 
what he does.' The men out now are desperate men." 

Mrs. Green continues — 

"Then I was fetched to Roos's tent ... A very young- 
looking boy was brought, Du Toit I thought him about 
17. He was 21. . . . He was taken on September 10 
at Potchefstroom. ... On the 15th his mother was taken 
as 'prisoner of war' and put in prison. At eight in the 
evening he was senCH)ut with a guard to fetch the baby to her. 
There were five other children, the eldest girl 16, the 
youngest 3 — and these were left alone. He does not know 
where they are. His mother and the baby were sent to prison 
in Johannesburg. No reason was given for the arrest. He has 
no idea why she was taken. (Waldeck said he heard the mother 
had been out on the farm some Httle time before to drive in the 
horses, and found a wounded Boer lying in the field, and had 
carried him not to her own house, but to some other shelter. 
He thinks that may have been the charge.) Of the ten mothers 
he thinks eight were sent to Naauwpoort : thirty-one women and 
children taken in all. The whole house was sacked ; everything 
taken out of it but the mattresses, and the farm wasted, and 
every beast or fowl on it cleared off, and then these five children 
were left . . . 

" . . . . They cannot tell why women are seized. Some say 
to keep the Boers from firing on the troops with prisoners. 
Some think it is to force the husbands to come and give them- 
selves up and set the wives free. Zinn, in the hospital, had been 
also on the journey with the women prisoners. He said it was 
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a pitiable sight. The number of children, many in arms, not a 
year old, wailing and crying. His anger is very, very hot 

"Oct. 12, 1900. Friday. — Commandant Wolmarans . . . 
asked me to lunch in tent, Commandant Viljoen with him. . . . 
Talked of the women and children turned out ' God knows, 
no one else knows, how they can live.' Old white-haired 
Viljoen never spoke. . . . Wolmarans asked me to stay, and 
poured out his story with vehement animation. His wife 
died seven years ago. His house was shut up, he being away. 
One son of 14 was living near with a married sister. The 
soldiers came (these new prisoners report), tore the roof off the 
house, wrecked it, and took everything away. They drove off 
his cattle, every single thing on the farm. The boy of 14 ran 
after the cattle to try and drive them back. They took him 
prisoner of war to Johannesburg with another boy, and kept them 
m gaol some days. Then had them out, gave them ten strokes 
with a stick, and turned them out One boy shrieked and cried. 
Wolmarans' son said not a word nor dropped a tear. When it 
was over he said, * Now I will shoot the English.' Wolmarans 
tells that these blows, which must have been given by an official's 
order, are worse to him than the destruction of all his property. 
To all of them it was a horrible insult This story and others 
have given all the camp a new fear as to what may have happened 
to their families. They had expected under Roberts' proclama- 
tion that the farms of surrendered men would be protected from 
the English soldiers. They still think they ought to be." 

Mrs. p. J. Botha to a Sister in Cape Town. 

" Blobmfontbin Camp, Dec. 20. 
" This is just to let you know our whereabouts. I and my 
family were sent here eight days ago with thirty other families from 
Philippolis. You can well imagine how longing we are to hear 
from our dear ones — it was in September we had the last letters. 
Communication has been cut off since then, and now we are 
here. I need not tell what camp life is like, being placed with 
all classes and all conditions in one place; it is too rough to 
describe to any one, I never knew tent life was so hard. I have 
a bell-tent, with all my children [5] ; in dry weather it is very hot^ 
but don't speak of wet weather, when the water runs in under one 
and wets all one's bedding, and water leaking from above. You 
would be amused and sad to see your poor old sister trotting 
after the water-cart to get a water supply, then up the kopjes to 
gather wood ; we have to find it all ourselves. We get Govem- 

5 
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ment rations, meat, bread, sugar, coffee, no luxuries. Still we 
are satisfied, it might have been worse. We are not allowed to 

go into town or else I could go and see A [brother], and they 

are not allowed to come to camp or send any eatables, but he sent 
me a mattress and chairs and waterproof to make our tent a bit 
comfortable. ... I tried to get a permit to go to Cape Town, 
but was refused. Mind, -Hessie dear, in a way I feel proud to 
suffer with my people, for one can never really sympathise before 
being placed in the same circumstances, and now I assure you I 
can in full S3rmpathise with all. ... I have very much to be 
thankful for, it might have been worse. I hear our dear boy has 
been sent to Ceylon — ^from my husband I have not heard for 
months. ... I will never be dissatisfied with anything again, for 
I have had it too hard ; all my things I have lost. When I was 
driven out of my house and home and went into Susan's house, 
I stored all my things in a room of a Mr. Gertenbach, and that 
has all been destroyed, so we have nothing to lose more. 
Naked we came into the world and naked we will have to leave 
it I have much to write, but for the present we must be 
satisfied. I find it very difficult to write as we have no table to 
write on. 



... 



From a Free State Lady, describing the Early Camp 

AT BLOEMFONTEIN. 

'*Oct, 29. 

"Oh! it is so wearying, and one looks forward fearfully. 
Boers are brought in daily, some as prisoners and others who 
have laid down their arms. The wives and children of many of 
our well-to-do farmers, whose farms have been burnt out and 
everything taken, are dumped down in tents in the direction of 
Spitz Kop on the dusty veld. The bread supplied them by the 
military authorities is so bitter they cannot eat it, and there is 
much sickness." 

From the same Lady. 

" Blobmfontbin, A'^. 14. 

"Only yesterday more women and children were brought 
from the camp to be sent to Norval's Pont, scarcity of water 
being the reason given; and along the street some insolent 
natives chaffed the native drivers, shouting, * Where did you 
pick up that lot?' Poor weeping women and children, and 
the guard not manly enough to protect them from insult! I 
could fill pages. Misery and suffering are everywhere, and 
poverty gaunt. Yesterday was a terrific day — z. fierce wind 
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raged, and about two o'clock the clouds gathered and we 
hoped rain was really coming, but dust storm upon storm 
raged all the afternoon, and at sunset it blew madly and the 
whole western sky was vermilion. I thought of those poor 
women in camp with the little babes. The weather is truly 
awful, and natives say, 'It can never rain again, there is too 
much blood in the land!' What is before us? God only 
knows. The poverty is overwhelming — no ploughing, no sowing, 
people depressed beyond telling— depressed but dogged." 

A British subject who resided in Bethlehem wrote me a 
description of her deportation to NataL She gives an account, 
which is the earliest we have, of the camp at Pietermaritzburg, 
where food and necessaries were always comparatively abundant 
It would be a mistake to suppose that the large tents and 
furniture she describes were provided in all camps, or indeed in 
any after the very first weeks. The people were brought to bell- 
tents really bare. 

"Cape Colony. 

"In October 1900 (26th) we were taken away from 
Bethlehem. We were stopped by a fight with the Boers on 
Mr. Van der Merwe's farm, Mooihoek, about two hours from 
Bethlehem. The Boers were on the rand and kopje at the 
back of the house ; there were none in the house or garden. 

** The English bombarded the house, where the women and 
children were, at intervals from about nine in the morning until 
five in the afternoon. One bomb fell on the schoolroom where 
the women and children were sitting ; they escaped only just in 
time. Owing to the bombs falling on the house they had at last 
to take refuge behind the garden wall ; the bombs and bullets 
were falling thickly around them all the time. 

" When the General came to the house he told Mrs. Van der 
Merwe and Mrs. Pretorius to take out what they wanted quickly 
as the house was to be burnt ; as quickly as they brought them 
out some of the soldiers carried back the things, so that in the 
end they had very little besides what they had on. They were 
brought into camp late that night, having had to walk quite a 
long distance to reach it. 

" In speaking about the matter to Captain Webber, I told him 
that Mrs. Van der Merwe had told me that there were no Boers in 
the house or garden, and that she had not even known that they 
were on the farm. He said that Mrs. Van der Merwe was telling 
A lie. I know Mrs. Van der Merwe to be thoroughly truthful. 
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" Our waggons were just at the back of the cannon, and we 
saw the Boers on the rand but none in the garden. There were 
three generals with their forces at this place, but I believe that it 
was General Rundle who took Mrs. Van der Merwe and Mrs. 
Pretorius away. The husbands of these two ladies had both 
been taken prisoners in August There were about 150 women 
and children in our company. Each family had a waggon, with a 
small tent at the one end; at night each family was provided 
with a small bell-tent ; the tents and waggons then formed the 
sides of a small square in which the women and children could 
walk about when encamped. The corporal and his men who 
had charge of the women did all they could for their comfort. 
The party arrived at Harrismith on the 30th, and remained there 
for a week ; then half of them were sent by train to Maritzburg ; 
the first psut of the way they were put into second-class carriages, 
at Ladysmith they were put into third-class. 

" On arrival at Maritzburg they found tents ready for them, 
but nothing else; before evening, however, blankets and food 
were suppUed. The tents were the large oblong tents with 
double canvas, one for each family. The furniture consisted of 
iron stretchers with straw mattresses, five blankets to each person, 
a table and two benches, a tin basin, a bucket, and a camp-kettle. 
The food was prepared by the women themselves ; a fair amount 
was given. The women did their own washing ; a shed with good 
water had been put up for the purpose. The great drawback was 
the intense heat, and there was no shade for the children to 
play outside. The women were allowed to go out visiting 
their friends in the town or to go shopping. 

*' After spending a fortnight in the camp, I was allowed to go 
home to my friends in Cape Colony." 

From a Clergyman's Wife to a Friend at 

Stellenbosch. 

** Pietbrmaritzburg, Nffv, 1900. 
"My dear Mrs. Louw, — You will no doubt be surprised 
to receive a letter fi-om me from this place. I am now also 
experiencing camp life, and do not find it very convenient. Last 
Sunday I was still at Heidelberg, getting ready to come away. 
Mrs. O. and I were sent oflf together. When I last saw her 
she was still in a hotel and not on parole yet I was at once 
put on parole, and stayed in an hotel one night, but could not 
stay longer as the room I had was engaged for the next day. I 
tried to find another place, but that was unprocurable, as it is 
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holiday time, and between that and the exiles every vacant place 
was already occupied, so I had no alternative but to come to the 
camp on the understanding that as soon as I could get a moderate 
boarding-place that I would be allowed to go out. I am here 
with the two youngest children ; my boy had to remain behind 
as witness in his cousin's case, which had to come ofif last week, 
but I was so undesirable that it was impossible to leave me a few 
days longer. My daughter and the boys will come on later. A 
certain colonel is to go into my house ; he means to get his wife 
out I doubt if I shall ever see any of my things again. This 
is a very large camp. I hear some 500 families are here. I 
daily find people I know. Life would not be so hard if one 
could get a marquee tent for a family, but now there are so 
many in one small tent^ Part of the camp will be removed to 
Howick sometime next week. 

" The women really behave splendidly, making the best of all 
the hard jobs, chopping wood, carrying water, cooking outside, 
etc. I should like to see a lot of Englishwomen placed in these 
circumstances, you would not be safe to come near for all the 
quarrelling there would be. Last night we witnessed a sad sight, 
about 130 persons, women and children, were marched out to 
this place from the railway station (three miles oflF). Just as they 
arrived a heavy shower of hail and rain came on, and before 
every one had a tent they were soaking wet ; to see wee little 
children drenched to the skin was so sad, and the tents were as 
wet as they themselves. All the luggage was still behind, and they 
had to turn in for the night as they were. We fortunately 
had heard in the afternoon that some eatables were sent for the 
camp from some good people at Greytown, I believe, so Miss 
B. and I went to find out the Committee and asked for some 
bread for the new arrivals (as they had hardly had any food all 
the way down here), which they willingly gave us, so although 
the poor little things were wet they could be fed. 

" Some of the women who arrived were very ill and wanted 
medical attendance at once, especially one woman who had 
sickened on the road for her confinement. I have not yet 
heard what became of her. The tents are so alike that it is 
hard to find a jDerson here. Two other women arrived, one 
with a baby five days old, the other is seven days old ; imagine 
them arriving in a thunder and hailstorm. One of these women 
was taken away by ambulance-waggon this morning, so I make 
out that she has been taken worse, as they only take away those 
that are seriously ilL . . . New arrivals tell us they had tidings 
^ See previous account a month earlier ; over-crowding had now begun. 
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of our people as still in excellent health and spirits ; they wish 
us all to be of good cheer and as confident as they are." 

From Rev. N. P. Rousseau to the Committee in 

Cape Town. 

** PiBTERMARITZBURG, DtC, la 

"There are more than looo men, women, and children 
together in the camp. They have pretty large comfortable tents, 
but complain bitterly of not getting enough of meat and bread 
and of being without any clothing whatever. I am not sure of 
this being the case with the women from Heidelberg, but of 
most of the others I know that after a moment's notice, in many 
instances, their houses, with all in them, were burnt down before 
their eyes, while they were not allowed even to take an extra bit 
of clothing with them. Some are in a terrible plight ... I 
have been to the Commandant about their food supplies. . . . 
We are doing what we can. We have a Ladies' Committee 
which cares for the clothing and shoes for the most needy. The 
military authorities have offered help in this respect also; but 
there is so much of red-tapeism about it, and they want each one 
to sign for what he or she gets so as to pay back after the war, 
that they do not wish to avail themselves of this help.^ ... Of 
course every penny is welcome. . . . There is a talk of some of 
them being removed. . . ." 

A Clergyman to Helpers at Stellenbosch. 

** PiBTBRMARITZBURG, Dec, 29. 

"I have received your note re the Boer women and 
children in the so-called Refugee Camp here. . . . With regard 
to the hundreds of our poor women and children here, I am 
sorry to say that the most of them are sadly in want of clothing ; 
our Ladies' Committee here has received a list from the Committee 
in the camp, from which it appears that there are hundreds who 
need help, and the account will certainly amount to more than 
;^ioo sterling. Many of the women and children are almost 
naked. Some have no underclothing whatever. They say they 
were driven out of their homes just with the old things they had 
on at the time, and that they were not allowed to take anything 
with them however much they begged to do so, while their houses 
were burning even before they had fully left. Others just had 
time to take a single box of clothing with them and some 
^ It is well to note this proposed repayment for clothes supplied. 
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bedding. Others, again, did save some of their furniture even, 
but had to leave all behind, as they were driven away by the 
soldiers. Some have money with them, but the majority of them 
have not a penny. I cannot describe to you the misery these 
poor people are in. Here some of them arrived while it was pour- 
ing with rain, and were just put into those small round bell-tents, 
sometimes ten in one of diese tents, where they are almost burned to 
death in these hot summer days when the sun shines. 1 was in 
several of these tents yesterday but could not endure the heat in 
them for a few moments, and yet in these very tents there are 
sick women and children of a few days old. In one tent I found 
a mother who was confined on the way to this — she lay there 
with her baby of a few days old in the burning heat. She was 
taken out of her comfortable home, where she was already ill in 
bed, and carried out, while her house was set fire to. The only 
crime of these women seems to have been that their husbands 
are away with the Boer commandoes. 

" The food these people receive is so little that they cannot 
exist from it I have complained to the Commandant about all 
this, but as yet we have had no redress. 

" I gave some money to the most needy families so as to buy 
some more food for themselves. I got some money from the Com- 
mittee in Cape Town, and to-day ;j4o has been wired me again. 

" The Greytown and Maritzburg people are doing what they 
can to relieve this distress, but many are in great want. I visit 
them regularly and preach for them at stated times. We need 
help, but as the camp is to be shifted to Howick, or at least a 
part of the camp, I have not yet decided what steps to take for 
securing the help of a brother minister. There are those who 
have plenty of money amongst them, and others, alas, who cause 
us a deal of sorrow by their conduct . . . But we certainly do 
need help and much of help. We dare not write, and I am afraid 
even what I have written now might do harm." 

Turning to the Transvaal, we find a lady occupied in 
mission work writes at this time — 

** Near Johannesburg, ^/ov, 1900. 
" If we look around us at the needs of others, we feel that we 
dare not open our mouths, our privileges have been great We 
are hard up, but we can manage with the little our Church gives 
to procure food and clothing. We had a very terrible experience 
about a fortnight ago. Four men entered our house at ten 
o'clock in the evening and would not be persuaded to go out 
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We did not know what to do; but as always the way to the 
throne of grace was open, we knelt down and cried to God. 
Even then they hardened their hearts and took not the slightest 
notice of what we were doing. They stood talking to us as if 
nothing was happening ; I just felt I could not let the Lord go 
before He heard us and answered, and when they saw we were 
determined not to give them their way they stepped out and 
closed the door behind them. You will hear more about this 
later on. M. and S.'s nerves were so shattered that they were 
obliged to be sent away for a fortnight's rest" 

"Johannesburg, Dec, 8, iqcx). 

" Words ^ cannot express," writes a friend, "the extent of 
misery which is meted out to our womenfolk here in this country. 
To-day about fifty families were brought in from the 
Potchefstroom District, all past my door, and they were all 
dumped down on the Robinson Deep men's quarters. I then 
went down to see, but my heart wept within me when I saw the 
misery. Children were crying with hunger, and mothers the 
same, and had nothing to give them to eat. They had not had 
anything to eat since yesterday. They have been removed from 
their farms. I took as much milk and bread as we had and 
divided it among them. I sent Johannes with money into the 
town to try and buy bread, but he could not get a single loaf, 
so they will have to hold out until they get something from the 
relief. You can never form an idea of what it is, and we can't 
realise what the end will be. Food is so scarce that even money 
can't buy it ; . . . but there are, you may say, thousands whom 
starvation is staring in the face. I hear all, or most, of the 
women in the two Republics are to be brought here. 
Ophirton is as full as it can be, so is the Racecourse, and now 
I hear they are to be put in the compounds." 

The letter continues — 

''Dec, i8. 

" I have written about the treatment of the women here, but 

the worst I have not told you. 

"A certain train arrived from Potchefstroom full of females 

all loaded in open trucks, and three women confined in 

the open trucks in the midst of children. On arrival at 

Braamfontein Station it was found that one had died under 

confinement, together with the baby. Others on alighting at 

the station fainted from sheer exhaustion. We have arranged 

^ South African News^ January 9, 1901. 
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with the authorities and got permission to send refreshments to 
the station when the trains arrive, as the poor people are without 
anything to eat for days." 

Rev. Mr. Meiring of Johannesburg wrote also to friends in 
Cape Colony describing the early want in Johannesburg Camp— 

"JOHANNKSBURG, DtC, I9OO. 

''There is much sickness amongst the people, ascribable 
very largely to want of sufficient and proper food, the promised 
improvement in the rations not coming up to our expectation. 
The whole matter both of feeding and clotfiing our poor people 
is causing us much anxiety. We are resolved, if we can get no 
satisfaction with the local authorities, to appeal to the Commander- 
in-Chief, and if need be to higher officials. The people have, 
very many of them, no change of raiment, and without soap, as a 
result cannot cleanse themselves. We cannot of course supply 
all this from our own wardrobes, although some seven waggon- 
loads of old clothes have been sent out there by us from 
time to time. We cannot clothe 2000 or 3000 women and 
children. These poor sisters were in many cases brought away 
from their homes with nothing but what they had on, or what 
they could gather in the few minutes allowed them ; and while 
they have till now been accustomed to food and respectable 
living, they are at present as the off-scouring of the countay. 

" We have asked for another interview with the Governor to 
discuss this matter and to ask for immediate improvement. It is 
heartrending to move among these sisters and witness their 
silent sufferings. '^ 

Very important, with its detailed information, is this letter 
published first in the Algemeen Handelsblad of February 21, 
1 90 1, and in the Daily News of March i, 1901 — 

** Johannesburg, Dec, 2, 1900. 

" During my stay in Johannesburg !•! had the opportunity of 
attending the public meetings which were held in December by 
a Committee charged with the distribution of the * Dutch Church 
funds for the relief of prisoners of war and captured women and 
children at Johannesburg,' and, being a prisoner on parole myself, 
I naturally took a great interest in all that was being done for 
these poor people. I state nothing but that of which I have 
immediate personal knowledge. On December 2 a deputation 
from the above-named Committee had a meeting with the 
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military Governor of Johannesburg with a view of seeing what 
could be done to provide for the lodging and feeding of the 
captured women and children who were to be sent there. The 
deputation, as the result of this meeting, was referred to the 
architect Mr. Nicholson, and to Major Cavaye, the officer charged 
with the distribution of the Imperial Relief Fund. The architect 
exhibited the plans for the buildings which were to be erected 
for the reception of the prisoners. Three sheds were to be 
erected, each 200 ft long by 25 ft wide. In each of these 
sheds 400 adults were to be lodged ; wooden cribs would be 
supplied, but the prisoners must supply their own bedding. 
Major Cavaye informed the deputation that, in accordance with 
a new ration scale which he had received from Lord Kitchener 
in Pretoria, only 7 lbs. of maize meal, 4 ozs. of coffee, 4 ozs. of 
salt, and 8 ozs. of sugar would be provided weekly for each 
adult. The children would receive the same quantity of sugar, 
and half rations of the other articles. The Major admitted that 
this diet was not sufficient to keep body and soul together, and 
stated that he had on his own authority allowed 2 lbs. of flour 
and 5 lbs. of maize meal to be given instead of 7 lbs. of the 
latter. In face of these facts, it is needless to say that the lot 
of the prisoners of war in St Helena and Ceylon is infinitely 
better than that of their wives and children left behind. On 
the 19th December the Chief Medical Officer addressed the 
following letter to the military Governor of Johannesburg : — 

"*SiR, — In my capacity as Chief Medical Officer of the 
Boer camp, I have to report that I consider the rations served 
out to the refugees to be insufficient to keep them in health. 
The great majority of these people are women and children who 
are not in a condition of health to withstand the sudden change 
in their diet, for, as is well known, most of them have been 
accustomed to ^a diet consisting largely of meat. The con- 
sequence of this sudden change is that much sickness has 
broken out amongst them. Most of the women, and 'almost all 
the children, are suffering from a more or less acute form of 
diarrhoea. In this state of things the supply of drugs and 
medical comforts forms a very large item in the expenses of the 
camp. I would suggest that in addition to the present ration 
of maize meal, flour, coflee, sugar and salt, meat and fresh 
vegetables should be supplied at least three times a week to 
those who are not in a position to purchase them for themselves. 

(Signed) "*R. P. Mackenzie, 
District Medical Officer.* 
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" On December 9 also the Secretary of the Committee wrote to 
Major Cavaye, pointing out that the 282 women and old men, 
and the 547 children, confined on the grounds of the Robinson 
Deep, Mainreef, and Ferreira Mines, were obliged to procure 
their rations at the Racecourse, three-quarters of an hour's walk 
away. As they had no means of transport, they were obliged to 
walk there and back in the burning sun, a terrible hardship in 
the case of people nearly all of whom were suffering and ill. 
The Committee prayed, therefore, that a depot might be established 
at the Robinson Deep Mine to lessen in some measure the 
hardships for the women, old men, and children. The lot of 
these unfortunate people here is thus^ it may be seen, a terrible 
one, but the treatment they undergo on their way from their 
homes to Johannesburg was no less cruel. A letter addressed 
by the Committee to the Military Governor on December 27 throws 
some light on the matter. In this letter the Committee speak of 
an interview they had had with the Governor, in which he had 
consented to their supplying the women and children who were 
arriving at Johannesburg by trainsful with coffee and biscuits 
on their arrival ; for the poor creatures were given no food or 
drink on the journey, and arrived in an almost starving condition. 
They go on to state that the military shops refused to sell them 
the coffee and biscuits for this purpose, and pray that he will 
give orders that the goods shall be sold. I will now show how 
for, up to the 1 5th of January, the requests of the Committee had 
been acceded to, and the promises of the authorities fulfilled. 
The promised buildings on the Racecourse have not been erected, 
and the women and children have to sleep 16 together in rooms 
12 by 14 feet 626 of them are lodged in the workmen's 
quarters of the Robinson and village Mainreef Mines, and the 
remaining 2300 are packed in tents under the blazing sun. 
The suggestion that meat and vegetables shall be supplied three 
times a week has not been carried out, but a portion of meat is 
supplied once a week. No depot has been erected on the 
Robinson Deep Mine, so that the prisoners still have to take 
their trying walk for their scanty rations. Nothing has been 
done for the women and children arriving by train ; only on one 
occasion have we been able to supply them with a little maize 
gruel and coffee. One must have seen one of these trains arrive 
in order to form any conception of what the poor unfortunates 
have to undergo. The crying of the starving children, the 
moaning of the suffering women, are enough to melt a heart of 
stone. On one occasion when I was present the soldiers them- 
selves could stand it no longer, and divided their rations among 
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the poor wretches. I heard one of them say, ' I am a father of 
a family myself, and I know what it is when the children cry 
for bread.' I was often present at the arrival of the trains, 
and could not wonder at the feeling of bitter hatred with which 
the sight filled those present, making them more than ever 
determined to continue the struggle till death. 

" In conclusion, let me give a letter addressed by the Secretary 
of the Committee to Major-General French at Johannesburg 
The letter is dated December 15 — 

"*SiR, — with reference to a conversation held last Friday 
between a deputation from my Committee and a member of 
your staff, I have now the honour to bring the following matters 
before you in writing :— 

" * (tf ) . . . (hardly relevant). 

" * (d) Failure to inform the local authorities of the despatch 
of trains containing women and children to Johannesburg. 

" * The deputation begs to inform you that on various occasions 
trains full of women and children have been despatched from or 
have arrived at Johannesburg without notice having been given 
to the local officials, with the result that the prisoners have had 
to wait for a very long time on arrival or before departure in the 
goods' sheds. They have even been kept from 24 to 30 hours 
in open trucks standing on the line, without any attention being 
paid to them, and exposed to much unnecessary inconvenience 
owing to the lack of lavatory accommodation on the train. The 
deputation wish, therefore, respectfully to request that the station- 
masters be instructed to notify the officials of the station at which 
a train is to arrive of its departure from their own stations — and 
that the railway officials shall give immediate notice to the 
officer in charge of the arrival of all trains containing captured 
women and children. 

" * (c) The short notice these people receive of the intention of 
the military authorities to deport them, leaves the women and 
children frequently only a few minutes in which to prepare for 
their journey, so that they have no opportunity to get together 
the food, clothing, and bedding they require. Only in ex- 
ceptional cases are they allowed to bring provisions with them, 
but articles such as flour are brought outside by the soldiers, 
the sacks cut open, and the contents strewn on the ground, 
quantities of fresh potatoes, newly harvested maize and other 
food-stuffs, destroyed and burnt, articles which in almost every 
case the women and children themselves have sown and reaped, 
working late into the night, as their cattle have been taken from 
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them. And these women and children who have worked so 
hard to save themselves from want, are carried ofif into the 
towns and fed on starvation diet. The deputation would 
respectfully request that wherever possible these unfortunate 
people — in cases where their removal from their farms to prison 
camps be still considered necessary by the military authorities — 
be allowed to bring with them provisions, cattle, and clothing for 
their own use. 

(Signed) "*Van Os (Secretary).' 

"To this letter General French vouchsafed no answer, and up 
to the middle of January no improvement had taken place in 
the lot of the unfortunate women and children." 

From the neighbourhood of Kimberley came similar stories. 
The account given here by Mrs. Hurdus of the women brought 
from Potchefstroom coincides with that given in an earlier 
letter— 

''KlMBBRLBV, Oct, 1900. 

" I proceeded to Modder River with a few pounds given by 
kindly colonists, which, although it gave some relief, seemed 
like a drop in the ocean when distributed amongst the destitute 
families. I was sadly impressed with the desolate appearance 
of the once pretty spot, the only green spot to go to from 
Kimberley, the general picnicking place. 

" The second farmhouse I came to belonged to Mr. J. Fourie, 
and was one of the best houses on the river. To my surprise 
I found a heap of sand where the house stood. Mrs. Fourie and 
children were in an outside building, put up by her husband 
shortly before his death. The husband was arrested on suspicion 
— no evidence against him. After being kept in gaol for months, 
without trial, he was released, to return to a heap of ruins. 

" We have several such cases. Another sad thing is the con- 
dition of two old people, about 80 years of age, whose earnings 
have been stolen. They are old, destitute, and helpless, and 
there is no workhouse in South Africa to send them to. 

" The suffering and wrongs endured by women and children 
in the martial law districts would move the hardest to tears. A 
lady named Cotzee, at Modder River, gave birth to a baby just 
after the arrival of the British troops. The poor creature was 
turned out of her bed and made to walk a great distance. 
The baby died a few minutes after, through neglect and 
exposure. 

"One old woman said to me, *If our Queen, who is a 
mother herself, who has also lost husband and children, could 
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know how her Dutch subjects are treated, and what terrible 
suffering is caused by this war, she would never allow the war to 
continue.* 

" This simple soul did not understand that our Queen does 
not govern, and that the real state of things never reach her. I, 
too, believe that if the Queen was able to hear and see the facts, 
and could be made acquainted with the truth of this war, she 
would see that justice is done, even though at the loss of fame 
and worldly honour. 

" About two weeks ago, six mothers, with 20 children from one 
month to 16 years, from Potchefstroom, were brought into 
Kimberley by the military. These women were taken from 
their homes, and mounted Kaffirs conducted them through the 
streets to the gaol. They were kept there a night and day 
without food and bedding, with their children. The next day 
these women refused to go into the railway trucks, not knowing 
where they were to be sent to, and refusing to leave behind 
children, as two of these unhappy mothers had a child sick in 
bed. These mothers do not know what has become of their 
children. They were then taken by force and put into trucks 
for Johannesburg. They showed me their clothing, torn by 
soldiers who took them out of the cell. When I visited these 
poor women in their tents, they were sitting down in the bare 
sand, and one woman was very ill. 

" They were treated with kindness and respect by the officer 
that took charge of them from Johannesburg, and also received 
all attention from the officer in command at Kimberley, who 
gave all assistance possible to provide for them, and is not able 
to say why these women were sent here at all. By the aid of 
friends we succeeded in making them as comfortable as possible 
under the circumstances. 

" Mr. Truter deserves all praise for his self-sacrificing deeds. 
He gave a house free of rent, as did Mr. Lingefield. As house 
rents are high, and those gentlemen both suffered heavy losses 
during the war, they deserve all praise for their charitable and 
unselfish conduct. 

*'The names of the women are as follows: — Mrs. Van Wyk 
and family, Mrs. Myburgh and baby, Mrs. Marais and child, 
Mrs. Grobbelaar and children, Mrs. Benade and family, Mrs. 
Kruger and family. I give these names as somebody may hear 
of a lost wife, mo^er, sister, or friend, and by giving these names 
I may afford some trace of a lost one. These women are 
originally from Griqualand West Their husbands were com- 
mandeered by the Boers at the commencement of the Kimberley 
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siege, and some taken prisoners. The wives followed, but lost 
all trace of their husbands." 

State- Attorney Smuts in his Report to President Steyn, issued 
in the beginning of the year 1902, describes the lamentable state 
of homeless women in the Western Districts of the Transvaal — 

"During the month of July 1900 I was ordered by my 
Government on a mission to the Western Districts, which had 
been cut off from communication, and from Balmoral Station 
set out for these districts, but on arriving at Elandsrivier I was 
recalled by the Government on pressing business, and returned 
by way of Bronkhorstspruit Station. I arrived here late in the 
afternoon, and on that high table-land and in the middle of 
winter it was so fearfully cold that I could hardly bear it, and 
(according to official reports) many English soldiers had 
succumbed there with starvation. 

" Hardly had I arrived there when I saw in a cart two women 
and some little children. One of the two women was an old 
widow, Mrs. Neethling of Tierpoort, the mother of the magistrate 
(landdrost) of Klerksdorp, and a relation of the much-respected 
clergyman of Stellenbosch ; the other woman was her daughter, 
Mrs. Du Toit, and her children. Their condition in that bitterly 
cold climate was most heartrending, vrithout any food, without 
any covering, with nothing else about them than the clothes 
on their backs. That old mother, over 70 years old, told me 
the following things. Tierpoort some weeks before had been 
lying in the field of battle during the skirmishes which preceded 
and followed upon the great battle of Donkerhoek, and from the 
fields behind her dwelling our men had repeatedly fired at the 
patrols of the enemy. At one time some Boers had ventured as 
far as the house, and she had given them a loaf of bread ; when 
one evening, a short time afterwards, an English officer came to 
the house with a strong patrol, and gave her notice to leave her 
house that same night, as the place was to be burnt down next 
day. She called his attention to the fact that this would be 
impossible, as all the cattle and the carts had been taken away 
by the English, and that she was too old to walk so far to the 
Boer lines. He remained inexorable, and was so impudent that 
the grown-up daughter of Mrs. Du Toit, who was her interpreter, 
told him that he ought to feel ashamed of persecuting defence- 
less women and children in this way, instead of fighting the 
Boers ; upon which he in so far forgot who he was that he gave 
her a slap in her face. As he would not give in, a messenger 
was sent to the Boer forces that same evening to fetch an 
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ox-cart When the cart had arrived, this knightly officer (an 
Australian Colonist) refused to allow that some fqod, clothes, or 
bedclothes were put in the cart, and in this wretched condition 
these poor people had to be sent out into the wide, wide world. 

" Her youngest son, Johannes Neethling, was with me at the 
time, to her immense joy, and whatever I could spare I gave her 
to taJce along with her on her journey to the Boschvdd. Having 
only in the world her daughter and grand-daughter, she was 
however full of courage and strong in faith, and even succeeded 
in cheering us up. I do not mention this as a rare case, but as a 
typical example of what happened in hundreds of other places." 

Mr. Smuts passes on to speak of the formation of Boer 
laagers for the women as a protection from the natives, and of 
the sickness and misery there endured. No statistics as to the 
death-rate in these laagers are yet forthcoming. 

" I shall therefore speak of another subject, namely, how the 
enemy avails himself of the help of Kaffirs to make our women 
and children suffer greater pains. I do not intend to speak 
about the old story, how natives were enlisted and imported by 
the English officers along the Western and Northern borders of 
the land, which, as your Honour knows, has beelh proved by 
documents now in possession of the Government. The massacres 
at Derdepoort and at other places on the Western border have 
been surpassed by what has happened since May last. The 
Kaffir chiefs having joined the enemy, crossed the Western 
border and committed murders and cruelties from which even 
English soldiers shrank back. The consequences were that the 
greater part of the Western and Northern Districts had to be 
abandoned by us, because the women and children were 
constantly exposed to being murdered. Camps for the women 
were then made in the central parts of the Western Districts, and 
the women provided with carts, tents, food, and placed under the 
protection of old men who were less fit for military service. It 
was expected that the enemy from a sense of pity, which is 
even found with animals, would have left these camps for 
women alone. But not at all! he repeatedly marched upon 
them, burnt the carts, tents, and the food, seized the aged guards 
who had not been able to fly, and caused so much misery as 
cannot be described. And when he did not appear himself, the 
enemy sent the KafBrs, or rather the hordes of Kaffirs always 
formed a wing of the British forces, and completed the work of 
destruction which had been undertaken by the English troops. 
Many a time it was my task to visit these women-camps, and I 
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cannot help saying that I had never expected to be a witness of 
such scenes of misery. The women and children, sufiering 
almost every one of them from malaria, fever, and other diseases, 
in consequence of privations and bad food, without physicians, 
without medicine, without any consolation in this world, almost 
without any clothes, and, after hostile raids, without any food at 
all And all these women did not belong to the poorer and 
lower classes, but some of them belonged to the richest families 
of our country. But privation could not curb the spirit of these 
noble martyrs, and by one consent they advised me and the 
burghers to persevere to the bitter end." 

At Port Elizabeth Camp the number of persons affected was 
comparatively small, hundreds in place of the thousands in the 
north. Undoubtedly their preliminary sufferings were great, but 
with no martial law in the town public opinion could and did 
make itself felt. Many friends came forward with help, and as 
a consequence the conditions of life were soon made healthy 
and tolerable. Many accounts exist of this one little camp^ 
numbering only about 380 people, for the horrors of war were 
first vividly depicted in these poor women when they arrived 
carrying their bundles and their babies ; there is, however, little 
space here for letters which filled the Cape papers at the close of 
the year 1900. Soon after the arrival of the exiled women, a 
lady at Port Elizabeth wrote to her friends in Cape Town as 
follows : — 

•'Port Elizabbth, Nov, 12. 

"... I have been with them twice, but now the authorities 
have become more severe. Yes, it is quite true that nearly all 
the farms are burnt I do not think Piet Visser's is, though 
Groenkloof, the Rabie's, is burnt, Vlakfontein and Huctelspoort 
Poor old Mrs. Coetzee of Vlakfontein is also here. Old Mrs. 
Hertz<^s house was blown up a quarter of an hour after she 
quitted it It is too pitiful to see all the misery and suffering. 
Poor old Mrs. Hertzog said to me, * Ach, myn kind, stuur toch 
voor my een ketelje en een wenig goede koffe.* ^ Fancy, they 
have no tables, chairs, or bedsteads, they are just on the floor — 
on mattresses — sometimes ten in a room, or rather hut 

"It is so awful to see the soldiers with fixed bayonets 
guarding defenceless women and children. . . but one must not 
say many things." 

' "Ah, my child, send me a little kettle and a little good coffee." The 
story of the Mrs. Hertiogs is appended to this chapter. 

6 
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In November the Cape Town Relief Committee took the 
sensible step of applying to the military authorities for the 
release of those in the camp ^ who had friends to receive them, 
or whose expenses could be paid for by subscription ; and some 
Dutch ministers, Mr. Rabie and Mr. Pienaar, who were asked to 
visit and report on the camp, also advocated this course as the 
most sensible and best calculated to allay unnecessary feeling.^ 
To this application Colonel Trotter sent an answer in the 
negative. 

To the appointment of Miss Hauptfleisch as matron was 

largely due the rapid improvement in the organisation of this 

little camp, and when the primary discomforts had abated Mrs. 

Leroux was able to report favourably of the progress made in a 

letter to the South African News, 

**Dec. 14. 

"Sir,* — Requested by Miss Nellie Hauptfleisch to give a 
report of our visit to the exiled women, I will try to do so in 
a few words. 

" We spent two days (Saturday and Sunday) in the camp, and 
had two meetings for children in the camp. I am glad to be 
able to give a more favourable report now than last time. The 
women And a decided improvement in the cooking of the food. 
The quality of the food now sent out is better than before. Mr. 
Smith has promised not to give any more * bully * beef. If the 
dinner is always (with a variety in the preparation of the meat) 
as it was on the 8th inst., there is not much room for complaint 
in that respect The way the meals are served out is, I daresay, 
the best under the circumstances. We cherish the hope when 
the unfortunate exiles are in their new quarters (which promise 
to be an improvement on the present) things may be 
arranged more to the taste of civilised people. I am happy to 
report that there are bedsteads now in all the tents and huts. 
In the medical line, too, there is an improvement Dr. Casey 
pays more attention to his patients than did his predecessor. 

" The military have given Miss Hauptfleisch every opportunity 
to visit the camp and see what was wrong. They have taken 
most of her suggestions into kind consideration. Colonel 
Salmond is very kind to all the exiles, and is respected by all. 

" All the improvements do not alter the fact that the women 
are still in pole-tents and kept as prisoners. Why are they so 

* Letter to Military Authorities, Nov. 19. See South African News of 
Dec. 12. 

' See Report of Dutch Ministers, South AJrican News^ Dec. 1900. 

' Report of Mrs. Leroux (Railway Missioner), South Africa»t News, Dec. 19. 
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jealously guarded if they must not be considered prisoners of 
war but exiles ? Call a spade a spade. Your readers can form 
their own opinion. I give facts as I foimd them, — I am, etc., 

" M. H. Leroux, Railway Missioner." 

Thus the year ended with some relief at the thought of the 
reform effected in the camp at Port Elizabeth, but at the same 
moment away in the north far greater sufferings and privations 
were being endured, and these were preparing the ground and 
sowing the seed of diseases which must inevitably yield a rich 
harvest for the Reaper Death. 



Mrs. Hertzog. 

" Women ! who shall one day bear 
Sons to breathe New England air, 
If ye hear without a blush 
Deeds to make the roused blood rush 
Like red lava through your veins 
For your sisters now in chains — 
Answer ! Are ye fit to be 
Mothers of the brave and free? "—J. R. Lowbll. 

In Port Elizabeth Camp there were three ladies of the name 
of Hertzog, the mother of the Commandant Judge Hertzog, his 
wife Mrs. Barry Hertzog, and his sister-in-law Mrs, James Hertzog. 
These two ladies were sisters, daughters of Mrs. Neethling of 
Evergreen, Stellenbosch, and British subjects bom. Mr. James 
Hertzog had been taken prisoner early in the war, and his wife 
being alone in her house at Jagersfontein, her sister Mrs. Barry 
Hertzog came from Bloemfontein to visit her. While there, 
measles broke out, and both the Mrs. Hertzogs' children were 
down with it when the military authorities seized the mothers 
with their sick children and sent them to Edenburg Station, 
exposed in open waggons for two days. [By post-cart this place 
is only five hours distant] The Hertzogs' house was then laid 
waste, blown to dust with dynamite. Arrived at Edenburg, the 
children were pronounced too ill to travel farther. Hearing this, 
their relatives at Stellenbosch at once applied ior a permit for 
the two Mrs. Hertzogs to come on parole to their father's house, 
and after considerable trouble this permit was granted. ' But in 
the meanidiile the families had been removed to Port Elizabeth, 
notwithstanding the condition of the children, and this though 
they prayed to be sent to Stellenbosch. When the authorities 
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heard that they had been removed to Port Elizabeth, they with- 
drew the permit No necessary comforts could be procured on 
the journey or on arrival in the camp, and the consequences 
were fatal. The first death notice from the camps appeared in 
the papers when Mrs. James Hertzog's boy died. 

" Hertzog. — On the 12 th November 1900, Prisoner of War 
in the camp at Port Elizabeth, Charles Neethling Hertzog, in the 
8th year of his age. — The sorrowing grandparents, 

" Charles M. Neethling. 

" W. Neethling. 

**£VKRGREEN, StBLLENBOSCH." 

Sixteen thousand children have followed him to the grave. 

After this sad event a lady wrote thus to Miss Neethling, 
urging her to come to the help of her married sisters. She shows 
how rough and unsuitable the arrangements were to which these 
ladies were at first subjected — 

"Port Elizabeth, Nov. 17. 

"Have you heard anything again from your two sisters at 
Port Elizabeth except that they are there as prisoners ? It makes 
one's blood boil to think of the poor people there — it is a crying 
shame. Mrs. Jordaan, with whom I am here, returned from 
Port Elizabeth this morning ; she saw both the Mrs. Hertzogs, 
so 111 be able to give you more particulars than they may write 
from the camp. Mrs. Jordaan and another lady from Cradock 
were sent to Port Elizabeth by their * Dames Comite * to go and 
see what they could do for the women prisoners there. She says 
she can never tell and make us imderstand how miserable and 
uncomfortable the state of things is at the camp. When she 
speaks of what she saw there the tears run down her face. Mrs. 
Jordaan thinks it urgently necessary that some of you should 
come to Port Elizabeth and try and get the Mrs. Hertzogs out 
on parole. She thinks perhaps you might be successful ; it seems 
impossible that any one can survive in those miserable iron sheds 
and tents for many days longer. But if you could not get the 
mothers out you might at least take the children with you. The 
military officers say that they are awaiting further orders from 
headquarters, and they expect to have things improved in a few 
days' time. (Still it would be much better to get the children 
away.) Mrs. J. came to the camp just after Charles (Mrs. James 
Hertzog's son) was buried. She thinks Mrs. Hertzog wonderfully 
calm under the sad circumstances — probably through the many 
prayers sent up for her at Stellenbosch, Mrs. J. says. 
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** There are no chairs, no beds! the bedclothes lie on the 
ground in the dust, and the people must either sit on the 
ground or stand about. The military had the decency to give 
Mrs. (Rev.) Malherbe a chair to sit on as she watches by the 
side of her child down with fever (that was the only chair to be 
seen). One of the officers said to Mrs. J. : ' You must under- 
stand that the less you speak about the state of things here, and 
the less fuss you make about it, the better it will be for the 
prisoners.' (The better it will be for them, the military, he 
meant to say.) They are afraid of having things brought to 
light. Mrs. J. told the Intelligence Officer that she will not 
promise to keep quiet ; but the sooner they let the women out 
the better it would be for them, and that it would lessen the 
strain on the colonists." 

Miss Neethling visited the camp as requested, but did not 
succeed in obtaining the release of her sisters. After many 
applications and much red-tapeism, however, she was successfiU 
in securing the release of Mrs. Barry Hertzog's baby boy, aged 
then about 17 months. The child was weak and pining, and 
she took it back to the home at Stellenbosch without its mother. 
From that day to the end of the war repeated efforts were made 
to secure the release of the two sisters, but in vain. I give a 
copy of the refusal received by Mr. Neethling, who, on hearing 
of the concession made by Mr. Brodrick in June 1901, that all 
women separated from their children, or having friends ready 
to receive them, might be allowed to go, made instant applica- 
tion on behalf of his daughters. 

"B. 3795, I7A. 

" The Castlb, Cape Town, Aug, 4, 1901. 

"Sir, — I am directed to inform you that your application 
to Lord Kitchener, dated July 12, with reference to Mrs. Hertzog 
and family, now at Port Elizabeth, has been noted ; but that the 
G.O.C. regrets that in the present state of affairs in the Colony 
he cannot yet sanction their removal to Stellenbosch. — I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, 

" L. Hevman, 
Lieutenant-Colonel S.O. Prisoners of War. 

"Mr. C. M. Neethling, Evergreen, Stellenbosch, C.C." 

After the formation of the camp at Merebank, specially set 
apart for women whose husbands failed to surrender on 
September 15, 1901, Mrs. Barry Hertzog was suddenly trans- 
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ferred thither, and this in spite of the fact that Port Elizabeth 
was a small and healthy camp, while Merebank was very 
crowded, and condemned as marshy and unhealthy. Thus from 
December 1900 till June 1902 Mrs. Hertzog was separated from 
her only child, and no chivalrous voice was upraised in England 
strong enough to insist upon the release of this lady, or to con- 
demn a system of warfare which included the wholesale imprison- 
ment of women, and, in this case, necessitated separation from a 
young child, if that child's life was to be saved. Exposure and 
rough camp life have seriously affected Mrs. Hertzog's health. 



SKETCH OF MY LIFE FROM THE OCCUPATION 

OF BLOEMFONTEIN. 

By Mijnie Hertzog. 

On the evening of nth March 1900, my husband left Bloemfon- 
tein. When the British came on the 13th several officers came to 
requisition my house. I protested, and eventually they desisted, 
resting satisfied with some bedding and furniture. On July 3 I 
left for Jagersfontein to visit my sister. On September 30 I re- 
quested permission from the military authorities to return to Bloem- 
fontein, receiving from them the answer, that as my husband 
was Acting President it could not be granted before inquiring 
from Bloemfontein whether my return was desirable. It was 
found not, and I had to stay. On the day of my asking for 
the permit, Major Hall, sitting in an adjoining room, yelled out, 
"She shall not go," whereat another officer, a lieutenant, jeer- 
ingly asked me if I did not feel proud of the distinction conferred 
upon my husband. 

At 4.30 a.m. on October 16, the burghers attacked and entered 
the town. After releasing the burgher prisoners from gaol, a 
party of them came up to my sister's house, where I was informed 
by them that my husband was in command. About 9 a.m. the 
burghers left the town, and at 10 a. m. there appeared at our door 
Lieutenant Rudledge with a party of soldiers in search of Boers. 
Finding none, he turned his men loose on our pantry, telling them 
to take all eatables they could get. At my instance he seemed 
to relent, and stopped the soldiers from further depredations. 

Before sunrise on the 19th of October we were roused by a 
sergeant, with orders that I and my sister with our sick children 
were to leave within 15 minutes for another house. Dressing 
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hurriedly, we did as ordered, shifting our children, 3 in number 
and all ill of measles, as best we could, without any aid, and 
taking nothing with us but a few blankets and pillows. The 
house assigned us contained 5 rooms, and we were 13 families 
to occupy it To myself, sister, and sister-in-law with 5 children 
was allotted half the parlour. Under strict guard we were kept 
here until Sunday with no food, except a little milk for our sick 
children, which after much trouble we obtained from a com- 
passionate townsman. 

On the morning of our arrival here, an officer coming up to 
us had declared in angry tone that we could starve here, a threat 
which they now seemed to be executing. On Sunday morning 
the townsman referred to again came to our assistance, sending 
us a bag of bones. While still rejoicing over the prospects of 
having soup, orders came that we were immediately to start for 
Port Elizabeth. I was allowed to run over under guard to fetch 
some clothes. My house, however, had been plundered, and all 
my belongings gone. Famished, I returned and had our children 
examined. Two doctors declared that they were unfit to travel. 
Orders came, however, that we had to go. About 11 a.m. 
Sunday morning the convoy started. We arrived at Edenburg 
Monday evening at 7, having had nothing to eat all the time 
barring a small crust begged at a farmhouse on Sunday, and 
again a few mouthfiils at another place on Monday. On my 
arrival at Edenburg, my child, whose temperature on the day 
of removal registered 102®, was now, through exposure and 
privation, a mere skeleton. Also my sister's children had a 
relapse. In consequence of the illness of our children, we were 
the following day left behind, a tent being erected for our 
accommodation. No permission was granted to leave our 
premises, and having no food we were left unsupplied until 
the foUo^dng Sunday. The letationmaster's wife having in 
the meanwhUe learned of our distress, kindly provided us with 
necessaries. On Sunday, Dr. Johnson from Bloemfontein hear- 
ing that we were subsisting on charity, interceded for us. 
Thenceforth we were regularly supplied. 

After 13 days* stay at Edenburg, our children then being 
convalescent, we were sent on to Port Elizabeth. Arriving 
there, we were placed in a small iron shanty about 7 x 10 ft., 
having to share this with 5 other persons. In order to find 
sleeping accommodation, we ten had to be packed like sardines. 
Thus we lived about 2 months, my sister's little boy 8 years 
old dying 12 days after our arrival. About the same time I 
was taken ill of fever, while my child was growing worse every 
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day. Later on I was removed from this dingy hole to the English 
Refugee Hospital, a favour granted me after much supplication. 
After a fortnight I was obliged to leave the hospital because of 
the conduct of the matron, who seemed to grudge me even the 
little food I got My sister, Miss Neethling, having come from 
Stellenbosch to inquire into our state, and finding how weak I 
was, took back with her my child, then a mere skeleton. I never 
saw him again until peace was declared, though I had frequently 
requested to be allowed to proceed to Stellenbosch where my 
parents were living, who were desirous to have me with them. 
Our food, which was as bad as our accommodation, was prepared 
and distributed to us by a very inferior and insulting class of 
Johannesburg Refugees, who treated us alternately to boiled 
bully -beef and maggoty salt fish, which they did not scruple 
to ladle with their hands. Finding that we were starving for 
want of nutritive food, I complained, saying that if the food 
were not improved we should be forced to try and escape, a 
threat which probably gave colour to the absurd story published 
later that I had tried to run away. 

We were later on shifted to a new camp, where both food and 
accommodation were substantially improved. 

After a year at Port Elizabeth, in November 1901 I suddenly 
got notice to leave for Durban. At East London the boat 
stopped for 3 days, but I was not allowed to go on land. After 
8 days I arrived in Durban. The following morning I was by 
my guard taken to Merebank Camp, a marshy hole, later on 
condemned by the Commission of Inspection from England. 
Separated from all my relatives and acquaintances, for reasons 
unknown to me, I arrived here a forlorn stranger with only a 
few pounds in my purse, for the money deposited by my 
husband in the bank for me I had never received. The 
rations obtained from the authorities being both insufficient 
and unfit for my constitution, I found it necessary to obtain 
additional supplies. I therefore tried to earn a little money by 
giving lessons in music. My provisions- 1 had to fetch from the 
commissariat store, having at times to wait hours before obtaining 
them. My wood, in large blocks, I had likewise to fetch thence 
once a week, and chop up as best I could. Being insufficient, I 
had to supplement it from the fields, that is to say when the 
authorities could be induced to grant a permit More than 
once I was on my way back deprived of my little bundle, 
collected under the greatest difficulties. Cooking had to be 
done in the open air. 

One day His Excellency the Governor visited us for the 
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object of hearing and inquiring into complaints. He heard 
them, but postponed the inquiry indefinitely. We asked for 
the erection of soup kitchens for the convalescent, better bread, 
more soap, and an increase of food in general, etc Suffice it 
to say that, after treating some of us with scant courtesy, he 
dismissed all with an increase of, as far as I can remember, 
half an ounce of soap to our weekly supply. 

On the 3rd of June 1902 I was set at liberty, and granted a 
free pass to Bloemfontein. 



CHAPTER III 
FEEUNG IN CAPE COLONY 

" Are we pledged to craven silence? O fling it to the wind! 
The parchment wall that bars us from the least of human kind — 
That makes us cringe and temporise, and dumbly stand at rest, 
While Pity's burning flood of words is red-hot in the breast 1 ** 

James Russell Lowell. 

THOSE to whom the social structure of South Africa is 
familiar, will at once understand the effect produced in 
Cape Colony by the events of 1900. Family and 
religious ties bound the people of the old colony to those of 
their race in the younger States. This was not only the case 
along the borders, where constantly members of the same family 
were found living on either side of the boundary, but throughout 
the Cape Colony there was hardly a family without blood 
relations who had settled in the north, and become full burghers 
of one or other of the two Republics. As family after family 
became destitute, anxiety deepened. It was the anxiety of those 
whose kith and kin were suffering. News was hard to get, and 
the strain was intense. A stray letter, a traveller from the north, 
or a soldier's story — these brought bits and scraps of news, worse 
in their effects than a whole knowledge of the truth would have 
been. As the months rolled on, feeling could no longer be 
restrained, and the women of Cape Colony were driven to break 
through their usual domestic habits, to organise meetings, and 
speak their mind. From June to August sixteen meetings were 
held, and more followed. Letters which came from the Cape 
at that time indicate the depth of the feeling aroused. 

"In the balance," wrote one lady,^ "hangs — fwt whether the 
Republics will preserve their independence — in the balance hangs 
whether England shall continue to be a great nation. Just as 
personal acts of dishonour and dishonesty shut out individuals 
from the society of the honourable, so with nations. England 
will pronounce her own doom by the behaviour she shows to 

^ Aug. 29, 1900. 
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the Republics. She is at a turning-point of her political exist- 
ence. May the good and true and noble prevail, the preserving 
salt to save the nation from ruin. . . . And now you have us 
to think of in the Cape Colony. England kills our brothers, 
and now she is on the point of killing our respect for her. From 
Zoutpansberg to the Cape Tovm docks there will be a solid 
phalanx of men and women and children — the women the 
bitterest because we feel our loved ones have been treated 
needlessly hard. It is not thus that a Boer is subdued. At 
such acts one's anger against England for the moment vanishes 
and one begins to pity her. 

"Do you not feel how almost impossible it becomes for 
colonists to keep calm ? . . . We look to the good amongst you 
women whose influence is boundless, for if there is a force 
against which even the devil is in the long run powerless it is 
a good woman." 

And in the same strain writes another ^ — 

" I cannot tell you what a real drop of comfort it is to us 
who have been brought up to love and honour England, and 
who have had such a rude awakening, to feel that she still holds 
women who will work for justice and England's honour. I am 
a South African of Dutch and French Hu^enot descent, and 
have never left this country, but my education and ideals were 
based on an almost entirely English foundation. Judge what 
it means to have all that swept away. Not only have our eyes 
been opened to England's present policy of injustice, but we feel 
compelled to lift the veil behind us as well, and we see there 
former acts of wrong. Ireland's years of oppression, the seizure 
of the Kimberley Diamond Fields, the Jameson Raid — Our 
blindness was the blindness of love; our children will not be 
blind." 

The debate in the Cape Parliament gave an opportimity, 
embraced by several prominent members, for strong protest 
against the devastation proceeding in the north. But it was 
not until November ^ that the profound sorrow and disapproba- 
tion of the bulk of Cape Colony found expression if not relief 
in a remarkable gathering held at the Paarl. This was a Women's 
Congress, and upwards of 1500 women of Dutch and English 
race were present ; while from far and wide letters and telegrams 
expressed the regret of those who could not attend. The con- 
dition and treatment of the women who were their kindred 
formed the subject of the Resolutions which were carried 
unanimously : — 

^ Sept. 190a ' Nov. 10, 1900. 
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I. This meeting of South African women desires to enter 
its solemn protest against the imprisonment and deportation of 
unprotected women and children without investigation, in defiance 
of all the laws and usages of modern warfare. 

"II. This meeting earnestly protests against the burning, 
plunder, and destruction of private property, whereby women 
and children are rendered destitute, and claims that this is in 
contravention of the resolutions of the Peace Conference at the 
Hague — resolutions which England supported, and to which 
she subscribed.'' 

The Congress will be long remembered. It was held in the 
open air beneath the great oak trees of the Paarl. The speeches, 
delivered though they were by women wholly unversed in public 
speaking, had the unconscious eloquence which is bom of deep 
feeling. It was a solemn protest, solemnly recorded. 

The following month ^ a great People's Congress gathered at 
Worcester, and here beneath the mouths of English guns another 
protest was made against the treatment to which women and 
children were subjected, which would "leave a lasting heritage 
of bitterness and hatred, while seriously endangering the future 
relations between civilisation and barbarism in South Africa." 

But the feelings of the Colonial women were not satisfied 
with empty words. Relief was active. The Prisoners of War 
Fund, started in the previous April, now extended its work to aid 
the wives and children homeless and alone. In November 
twenty-seven cases of clothing were despatched to Port Elizabeth, 
and in December twenty cases to Nerval's Pont, and forty-one 
cases to Bloemfontein. Feeling it impossible to stem the tide 
of distress from the overtaxed resources of the Cape Colony, the 
Committee issued an appeal ^ to the women of the civilised 
world. European countries and the United States responded 
generously to this appeal. In various Colonial centres small 
local societies were formed to collect funds. At Kimberley, 
where there were destitute families scattered on each side of the 
boundary, the difficulties of relief work were thus described in 
October.* The Committee went out with waggon -loads of 
supplies wherever possible — 

"It is," they wrote, "the only way in which we can reach 
the people whose farmhouses have been burnt and everything 
taken from them by the British. . . . We must go to them 
personally, and this means traversing whole districts which have 
been simply devastated of everything. The farms are so 

* Dec. 6, 1900. ' Oct. 12. 

' Oct. 19, 1900. South African Mothers* Christian Union. 
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scattered that people (colonists) cannot get to assistance. They 
simply watch their houses being burnt, and are then left on the 
veld. . . . We had a permit from the military authorities a 
month ago to go over the border and traverse the districts, but 
the country round here is in such an unsettled state just at 
present, that the military authorities have given strict orders not 
to allow any person to go out of the town." 

In England the year was well advanced before relief work 
was begun. So little news relative to farm-burning was per- 
mitted in the Press, and so little sympathetic imagination was 
brought to bear upon what was known, that only Sie few who 
had followed the fortunes of the South AJfricans with appreciative 
intelligence had formed any conception of the straits to which 
women and children were reduced. Very quietly a few local 
collections were made and forwarded to the Holland or Cape 
Town Funds, but no public subscription list had been set on foot 

In the late summer I read of the hundreds of Boer women 
who, having been made homeless by our military operations, were 
deported from the towns we occupied, where they had coUected 
for sustenance, and sent to the Boer lines. A picture of 
wretchedness lay beneath the bald telegraphic words! That 
these poor families, bandied from pillar to post, must need pro- 
tection and organised relief, was certain, and from that moment 
I determined to go to South Africa in order to help them. Late 
in September I tried to start a fund on the broad grounds of 
pure and simple benevolence towards those made homeless by 
the war. For some weeks it was difficult to persuade even those 
most interested either that there was any real need, or if so, that 
any considerable sum could be collected, or if collected could 
be administered. Mr. Stephen Gladstone in a kind letter ^ was 
the first to give real encouragement — a name that ensured 
success. Lord Lansdowne was approached and asked whether, 
in the event of the formation of a fund, facilities for distribution 
could be given. The application was transferred to the Colonial 
Office as more properly belonging to that department. At that 
moment the war was considered at an end, and the people we 
desired to help were our fellow - subjects of two annexed 
colonies. 

A small Provisional Committee met and agreed to adopt the 
following outline as a basis for their proposed fund, and this was 
forwarded to the Colonial Office. The South African Women 
and Children's Distress Fund, as it was named, was purely 
benevolent and non-politicaL Its objects were — 

^Oct. II. 
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"To feed, clothe, shelter and rescue women and children, 
Boer, British, or others, who had been rendered destitute and 
homeless by the destruction of property, deportation, or other 
incidents of the military operations." Its distribution was to 
be placed in the hands of persons deputed by the Committee, 
and not to run counter to the requirements of the local, civil, 
and military authorities. 

The reply from the Colonial Office informed us that Mr. 
Chamberlain " sympathised with the object in view," and a later 
letter communicated Sir Alfred Milner's message that such a 
fund might be useful, as though the people [received military 
rations they were "in want of everything beyond the bare 
necessities of life." 

A large number of influential people of all shades of thought, 
who it was hoped would unite in a work of mercy, were invited 
to be signatories or to join the Committee of such a fund. 
The replies received were most discouraging. Practically all 
refused to give their names or help the cause unless they 
happened to belong to the party who had been in opposition 
to the war throughout It was most unfortunate, for the move- 
ment was entirely outside of politics, had no political aims, and has 
maintained a purely philanthropic attitude from the beginning. 
The refusals were, however, characteristic of English sentiment 
at that date. One prominent clergyman thought that to keep 
Boer women and children alive might "prolong the war." 
Another eminent preacher was apprehensive lest such a charit- 
able fund would reflect on the "honour of our soldiers," and 
had not Lord Roberts said they were all gentlemen ? Such was 
the tenour of the replies received. 

Privately, many people sent me sums for the assistance of 
the women and children whom I might reach, and as it was my 
wish to go to South Africa in a private capacity, and independent 
of any body of people, I did not wait for the complete formation 
of the Executive Committee, but left England in the first days 
of December. 

The Society of Friends started their fund about this time, and 
work parties were also organised by a separate Committee which 
dealt only with clothing. Though the charitable help of England 
has fallen far short of that from other countries, yet from that time 
to this hardly a ship has left the docks which did not carry one 
or more bales of material and clothing for the victims of the 
war. 



PART IL— 1901 

CHAPTER I 
MORE HOMES DESTROYED 

" Waste are those pleasant hims, and the fiurmers for ever departed ! 
Scattered like dust and leaves, when the mighty blasts of October 
Seiie them, and whirl them aloft, and sprinkle them hx o*er the ocean." 

Longfellow. 

A DEBATE, upon the issues of which depended the lives 
and well-bemg of thousands of women and children, took 
place on the opening of the new Parliament^ The 
Opposition then questioned the success of the severer policy of 
the last half of the year, but Mr. Chamberlain's and Mr. 
Brodrick's speeches were reassuring.^ The Colonial Secretary 
thought the destruction would, when statistics were forthcoming, 
be found to have been brought about by the Boers more than by 
the English troops. He said they had treated their countrymen 
barbarously. Moreover, he thought the extent of the farm- 
burning had been greatly exaggerated, and from an economic 
standpoint would be found unimportant^ as the houses were little 
better than labourers' cottages.' He said this particular pimish- 
ment, which both Government and Generals thought should ** be 
used as sparingly as possible," would be still less employed in 
the future. The deportation of women, which ''soimded like 
something serious," would be found, he was sure, to be done 
only for their protection both from marauding bands of Boers 
and from natives. Mr. Brodrick dwelt on the fresh orders 
recently issued by Lord Roberts, carefully defining the limits of 
form-burning, and said that in the humane conduct of the war 
there was every reason to believe the new Commander-in-Chief 
was entirely at one with the Government.* 

* Dec. 7, 1900. « See Times, Dec. 8, 1901. 
' Mr. Chamberlain, it is believed, has not yet visited South Africa. 

* Timis, Dec 13, and TUmes, Dec 17. See also Put L chap. i. p. 44* 
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The year 1901, however, opened with a renewal of the 
devastation so widely practised in 1900. Sweeping movements 
were carried out in many districts. "The country round 
Kimberley is being cleared, and women and children are being 
brought in by waggon and train." ^ So telegraphed Reuter. The 
destructive work of January is also described by Private 
M'Cormick, who found leisure to write from the hospital at 
Potchefstroom — 

"I suppose you have read about Kitchener's proclamation 
telling the Boers to lay down their arms and go to their farms. 
Well, I have travelled through the Free State and the Transvaal, 
and I can say for a fact that there is not a farmhouse fit for 
habitation in the Free State or Transvaal. They are nearly all 
burnt, and those that are not burnt are deprived of all woodwork, 
such as window-frames, doors, and beams. Wood is very scarce 
here. As for pigs and fowls, there won't be one left in the 
two countries when the war is over. Every one who has a fowl 
has to get wood to cook it, and they go to farmhouses and 
wreck them for wood. In January ^ we were a month burning 
'houses." 

Some of the Warwickshire Yeomen who returned about April 
1 90 1 gave similar accounts of their experiences. One in particular 
spoke very freely during an interview with a journalist^ He had 
been attached to Paget's column, and since Christmas had been 
chiefly occupied with the burning of farms. 

"'What farms did you bum?* this Yeoman was asked. 
Not understanding the question, it had to be explained to him 
that the English at home had been told that only those farms on 
which concealed Boers or arms had been found had been 
subjected to this unpleasant treatment He was surprised at 
these statements, and, as his reply shows, failed to acknowledge 
their accuracy. *I don't know,' he says, * about finding Boers 
or arms. All I know is this, that some days we would start off 
early in the morning and try, during the whole day, to bum as 
many farms as we could. I never saw one in some districts that 
was spared. We used to ride up — half a dozen of us — to the 
farm door, dismount, and rap loudly with our rifles on the wood. 
We didn't wait for an invitation. In we went with a msh, and 
said to the woman, "Come on, pack up, missus; there's a 
cart waiting for you." And we gave her ten minutes to get 

^ Tan. 8, 1901. Soi4/k African News^ Jan. 1 6. Reuter. 
• Piivate M*G)nnick to Mr. W. E. Jones, Branch Sec Nat. Union of 
Dock Labourers, 17th March. Quoted in Mtthods of Barbarism^ p. 59. 
' Warwickihirt Advertiser^ June 1901. 
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a few things together, and then, with the youngsters, she was 
packed into the open waggon and driven ofT to the nearest 
camp.' 

** ' Did you ever find Boers or ammunition hidden away ? ' 
* Never, during the whole time, except a few loose bullets lying 
about in different rooms.' 

" * Then why did you bum the farms ? ' * By the General's 
orders. We used to have plenty of fun. All the rooms were 
ransacked. You can't imagine what beautiful things there were 
there — copper kettles, handsome chairs and couches, lovely 
chests of drawers, and all sorts of books. I've smashed dozens 
of pianos. Half a dozen of us would go up to as fine a grand 
piano as ever I've seen. Some would commence playing on the 
keys with the butts of their rifles. Others would smash off the 
1^ and panels, and, finally, completely wreck it. Pictures 
would be turned into targets, and the piano panels would be 
taken outside and used as fuel to boil our tea or coffee. And 
then we could enjoy ourselves if it was cold ; but,' he added 
ruefully, *it was generally hot — boiling hot. After this we 
would set the building on fire, and as we left, riding together or 
detached over the sandy waste, we could see the flames rising up, 
and soon there would be nothing left but black smouldering 
embers. We would do the same with the next farm we came 
across.' 

"The speaker then went on to describe how news of their 
approach had often been carried to the inhabitants of the farm, 
and before the punitive party arrived the house had been 
deserted, and all tiie cattle and valuables carried off. On these 
occasions they undertook the task of making a bonfire of the 
building with even greater relish than on ordinary occasions. 

"'How did the families take this farm burning?' 'Well,' 
he replied, the smile on his face abruptly dying away, ' to tell 
you the truth, we had to shut our eyes to a great many sights. 
The mothers would implore us with the little English they could 
muster to leave them in peace, and then, as we would not listen 
to them, they would dry their tears and curse and swear at us. 
We were the * verdommte rooineks ' (red-necks), and often they 
would say, 'You kill niy father or brother at the war,' and 
straightway fall to heaping all sorts of bad names upon us. It 
was not always pleasant. I have often seen a mother in this 
situation, with a two months' old baby at the breast, and little 
ones around her, with a number of KafHr women howling in 
sympathy. But we had to do our duty.' " 

Mr. Cowley, whose letter is written April ryth, describes 

7 
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the events of his various treks in the previous weeks from 
Heilbron* — 

" Perhaps you will be interested in a brief account of our 
doings. The first day out from here was quiet, but we burned 
all fjEinns, native kraals, out-buildings, and other places that 
might afford shelter for the Boers in bad weather; we also 
killed all fowls, ducks, geese and pigs, turkeys, or any kind of 
poultry, and collected ^ horses, cattle, and sheep into herds, 
and drove them along with us, and I could not help thinking 
what a waste it was to kill good things for the sake of killing, 
after we had halted; but it was grand sport chasing young 
cockerels and chopping geese's heads off, hearing pianos play 
as they were rolled upside down on to a fire lit in the middle 
of a room, piling pictures and brackets, etc, on a deal table 
and then putting a straw mattress underneath to start the blaze. 
Well, it was a go and no mistake, but all the fun is spoiled 
when you are tired out at the end of the day, and you have to 
go on outpost, instead of having a sleep, and particularly if the 
rain sets in. On the second day we had over twenty fires on 
the go before nine in the morning, and had got about six or 
seven miles from our last halting-place when we got a check for 
a couple of hours. We destroyed the nicest residence I have 
seen in the country. I forget his name that used to live at it, 
but he was next in position to the President of the late Orange 
Free State Republic. It took us all the afternoon to get it 
all destroyed. The threshing machines made the best fire, 
but the most interesting part for me was to see the explosion 
of a traction engine that worked all the farm machinery. It 
was built in England, because it bore the makers' name-plate 
— Clayton and Suttleworth, Lincoln — and it was over an hour 
from the time the fire was lit before the boiler burst 

"The work we get now has very little interest for a soldier, 
and the sooner the Colonial Office is prepared to start its work 
tfie sooner we can leave." 

By mid-January the burghers were so incensed by the 
sufferings of their women and children, consequent upon the 
devastation, that President Steyn and General De Wet issued a 
letter to their commandoes announcing their resolve to invade 
the Cape Colony a second time, in order to make reprisals 
on the property of British subjects. Here was a prospect of 
more innocent people being made to feel the pressure of the war, 

^ Boston Guardian^ June 8, 1 90 1. From Private G. Cowley, Reservist, 
Oxford light Infantry, to Mr. C. J. Phillips. 
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though the women and children were to be excepted from 
molestation. "But," said these leaders in their circular,^ ''the 
burghers would be less than men if they allowed the enemy 
to go unpunished after ill-treating their wives and destroying 
their houses from sheer lust of destruction. Therefore a portion 
of our burghers have again been sent into Cape Colony, not 
only to wage war but to be in a position to make reprisals . . . 
but at the same time, to avoid being misunderstood, we hereby 
openly declare that the women and children^ will always remain un- 
molested, despite anything done to ours by Her Majesty's troops." 

As a result of the clearing movements of January, families 
brought in from the country to the various centres were largely 
on the increase. From Johannesburg we learn that a "large 
number of families of Boers still on commando are being fed 
and housed by the military authorities ; " ^ while from Standerton 
large numbers were reported as being sent to Ladysmith daily, 
where there were then fiilly 500 families of " surrendered " people 
already encamped.^ The intimations of continued devastation 
indicated by the telegrams at that period were sufficient to 
occasion further debate in the House of Commons.* Mr. 
Bryn Roberts brought forward the Notice already alluded to 
signed by General Bruce-Hamilton, by order of which the 
women and children of the burnt village of Ventersburg were 
to be abandoned to starvation, asking if it could be true, and 
what did happen to the families so threatened.® Mr. Brodrick 
at once explained that the Commander-in-Chief had indeed 
directed the burning of the village, but had not approved the 
wording of the Notice, which was withdrawn and the families 
given rations from the Army Stores. 

Mr. Dillon persevered in an attempt to present the whole 
question of the dealing with non-combatants in its moral 
light, and deprecated the imprisonment of women and their 
guardianship by armed sentries.^ But the debate failed to 
have any good effects as far as releasing the imprisoned women 
was concerned, or preventing the capture and deportation of 
thousands more. 

^ Proclamation of Steyn and De Wet, Jan. 14, 1901. See also Sequence of 
Events^ p. 36, by F. Mackamess. 

' " Verldaren wy hier openlyk, dat wy nooit de vrouwen en kinderen 
lastig zullen vallen, wat ootc de Engelscne troepen de onzen aangedaan 
nogen oebben. 

• Reuter's Service, Feb. 13. 

* Reuter, Feb. 15. South African News^ Feb. 20. 

» Feb. 25. Times y Feb. 26. • See Part I. chap. i. p. 17. 

^ Tinus, Feb. 26. 
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Just two days after this debate took place the memorable 
interview between Lord Kitchener and General Botha at 
Middelburg.^ Lord Kitchener, who describes this meeting in 
the Blue Book,^ says he took occasion to bring before General 
Botha the numerous complaints made to him in the early part 
of the year by surrendered burghers, who had stated that after 
they laid down their arms their families were ill-treated and 
their stock and property confiscated by order of the Com- 
mandants-General of the Transvaal and Orange Free State. He 
thought the acts were in consequence of Geneml Botha's circular, 
already commented on, of the preceding October.^ 

" I told him," writes Lord Kitchener, " that if he continued 
such acts I should be forced to bring in all women and children, 
and as much property as possible, to protect them from the acts 
of his burghers. I further inquired if he would agree to spare 
the farms and families of neutral or surrendered burghers, in 
which case I expressed my willingness to leave undisturbed the 
farms and families of burghers who were on commando, provided 
that they did not actively assist their relatives. The Com- 
mandant-General emphatically refused even to consider such 
an arrangement. He said, 'I am entitled by law to force 
every man to join, and if they do not do so to confiscate their 
property and leave their families] on the veld.' I asked him 
what course I could pursue to protect surrendered burghers and 
their families, and he then said : * The only thing you can do is 
to send them out of the country, as if I catch them they must 
suffer.' After this there was nothing more to be said, and as 
military operations do not permit of the protection of individuals, 
I had practically no choice but to continue my system of 
sweeping certain areas into the protection of our lines. My 
decision was conveyed to the Commandant-General in my 
official letter dated Pretoria, April i6, 1901, from which the 
following is an extract : — 

" ' As I informed your Honour at Middelburg, owing to the 
Irregular manner in which you have conducted and continue to 
conduct hostilities, by forcing unwilling and peaceful inhabitants 
to join your commandoes, a proceeding totally unauthorised by 
the recognised customs of war, I have no other course open to 
me, and am forced to take ^e very unpleasant and repugnant 
step of bringing in the women and children. 

" * I have the greatest sympathy with the sufferings of these 
poor people, which I have done my best to alleviate, and it is 

1 Feb. 28, 1901. » Cd. 902, p, 119. 

' Oct. 6, 1900. See Part I. chap. i. p. 35. 
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a matter of surprise to me and to the' whole civilised world that 
your Honour considers yourself justified nn' still causing so much 
suffering to the people of the Transvaal, by c^trrying on a hope- 
less and useless struggle.' " " ' ^ 

From this date, April i6, 1901, it became th^ avowed policy 
of the Commander-in-Chief to adopt the clearing "ptocess which 
had already been so widely practised. A bargain had. been pro- 
posed by which, if surrendered burghers were unmolested by 
Botha, the families of those on commando should also be ^fdt 
alone by British troops, provided they did not actively assist the 
enemy. Was this a tacit avowal that till then proof of active 
assistance of the enemy had not been required? The bargain 
failed ; for General Botha argued that the law of the land justified 
his orders, and his punishment of those who disobeyed This 
law, however, limited his control so far as goods were concerned, 
to movable property, which he was bound to confiscate. Im- 
movable property he had no legal right to touch, and he there- 
fore refrained from all destruction of homesteads, as did also the 
other Boer Generals. 

It is difficult at present to find instances of families who have 
suffered punishment from Boer hands. That of Mrs. Viviers has 
been given.^ The letter of Mr. Tobias Smuts, published as a 
Parliamentary paper, mentions three farms which he affirms were 
burnt by General Chris. Botha. Mr. Smuts had himself burnt 
the village of Bremersdorp in Swaziland, and had been told 
by General Botha that this act was "against their principles.** 
Unable to give reasons for his action satisfactory to the Com- 
mandant-General, Mr. Smuts was suspended, and subsequently 
discharged from his command. In his letter he protests against 
this dismissal, and urges that the "principle" of not burning 
houses had been already broken.^ He says — 

" Already, several months ago. General Chris. Botha burned 
houses in Sambaansland, which is not neutral territory. About 
the same time Bremersdorp was burned, the farm of Mr. 
Bemardus Johnstone, District Wakkerstroom, was burned, or 
partly burned, by General Chris. (Botha), and also the house of 
Franck Johnstone, and I have not heard yet that his Honour 
has been suspended or dismissed for it When we were at 
Pietretief the house of Van Brandis was burned, and I was told 
that this happened by * High Order.* It is, in my opinion, not 
the number of houses that breaks the 'principle.* 

" Also in connection with the transport of women, we took 

^ Part I. chap. i. p. 36. 

' Sept. 2, 1901, from District Ermelo. 
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up the same standpoint as a principle, but still I got the order 
from you to send the women away against their wish, and when 
I asked you what to do if the English refused to take the women, 
your answer was ^at in that case I had to load them off within 
the lines of the enemy." ^ 

With regard to these burnings. General Meyer supplied the 
informatiQn that they were not burned by General Chris. Botha, 
who*ik€oh-in-law of the owner, Mr. Johnstone, but that Lieutenant 
Ypn Wichmann burnt the waggon-house only, which he found 
-.•stored with forage for military use, Mr. Johnstone having sur- 
. Tendered. The house of Van Brandis was burned, but not by 
"High Order." It was the act of a biu^her whose name is 
uncertain, and said to have been done privately as an act of 
revenge. 

From the date of the Middelburg Conference the Boers 
washed their hands, as it were, more completely of the families of 
surrendered burghers, and, regarding them as English subjects, 
sent them into the English lines. One of these cases is alluded 
to by Mr. Conan Doyle.^ He mentions that Commandant 
Albert communicated to the English officer at Krugersdorp his 
desire to send several of those families whose husbands had 
surrendered to their rightful protectors. Mr. Conan Doyle 
adduces this as a proof that the Boer families had no objection 
to the Concentration Camps. 

From the one side or the other it was clear that the Boer 
women with their little ones must suffer. They were between 
the devil and the deep sea. 

On June the loth, Mr. Ellis had asked in the House of 
Commons whether the policy and practice of burning farm 
buildings in South Africa for military reasons had been dis- 
continued, and if so, at what date and on whose instructions. 

Mr. Brodrick had replied — 

'* I informed the House some time ago that, except in cases 
of treachery and certain recognised military offences, farmhouses 
would not be burned. Specific orders to this effect were given 
by Lord Kitchener on 7th December 1900, and I have every 
reason to think they have been observed." ^ 

^ See Cd. 933. It must be remembered that this letter of Mr. Tobias 
Smuts (who must not be confused with General J. C. Smuts) was but one of 
a correspondence, all of which must be read to understand its due proportions. 
The women whom he was told to send away against their wish were a certain 
few who had been discovered givine regular information to the enemy. 

' See The War: Its Cause and Conduct, p. 102. By A, Conan Doyle 
(now Sir A. Conan Doyle). 

' Hansard, vol. xciv. p. 1458. 
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This statement indicated that the discussion of December 6 
in Parliament had not been fruitless, but had resulted in fresh 
orders by Lord Kitchener for more careful discrimination in the 
work of burning, and it would have been eminently satisfactory 
had it but tallied with other accounts. In a letter to his friends, 
Trooper Victor Swift describes his work in the first fortnight of 

July' 

" We bum every farm we come across, and are living like 
fighting-cocks. We think it a bad day if we haven't a couple of 
chickens and a suckling pig apiece. It's funny to see us with 
fixed bayonets chasing the pigs round the farmyard. I have an 
appetite like a wolf. 

" We went to Vrede next, and after a day's rest left that place 
in a shocking state. We killed thousands of sheep, and put them 
in every house. The stench in a week will be horrible. It is to 
prevent the Boers from returning." * 

Soldiers' accounts are liable to exaggeration, but this one 
agrees with that contributed by the Rev. Samuel Thompson of 
Rjvington, Bolton, Lanes., who writes — 

" It is popularly believed that the farm-burning in South Africa 
is now a thing of the past, but I send you an extract from a letter 
written by a soldier at the front which shows that it still goes 
cruelly on. The letter is dated July 5, 1901. * It is very cold out 
here, especially at night-time : that is the reason that I want a 
woollen scarf, so be sure and send me one as quick as you can. 
... I have trekked hundreds of miles. I have been out ^ith a 
column, and it is sickening work. We bum every farm we come to, 
and bring the women and children to the Refugee Camps. No 
matter where we go we bum the crop, leaving nothing but a 
waste of country behind us.' " ^ 

It mattered little, however, from the point of view here 
taken, that of the women and children, whether a farm was 
actually bumt or otherwise destroyed. The immediate effects 
for them were the same. Large numbers of houses, not bumt, 
were destroyed, all the woodwork taken, and the fumiture broken 
up for firewood. From the scarcity of fuel it is hard to see how 
otherwise the troops could have cooked their food. The results 
of the clearing movements were seen in the great increase of the 
size and number of the camps. Telegrams came from many 
quarters announcing the arrival of convoys with women and 
children. 

^ 53rd Company, East Kent Imperial Yeomanry. 

* Daily News, Aug. 17, 1901, Trooper Victor Swift. 

' New Age, Aug. 1901. 
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Early in August (the 7th) was issued Lord Kitchener's pro- 
clamation calling on all burghers to surrender before September 15, 
under pain of banishment ; and about the same date notices were 
sent out by the Boer leaders appointing two days for Thanksgiving 
and Humiliation.^ They met for this purpose on the estate of 
Willem Pretorius, in the Heidelberg District The spirit shown 
by the women formed one of the subjects of thanksgiving. 
A force was sent to break up the meeting, but it was already 
over; there was no one left when the soldiers came but a 
number of women and children on the farm, who were carried 
off, and the building was burnt. 

These were the subjects of thanksgiving and confession : * — 

" I. For the greater and smaller victories gained over the 
enemy, not only in the b^inning of the war but even in recent 
times. 

*' 2. For the miraculous preservation and glorious deliverance 
from the hands of our enemy and his superior powers. 

"3. For God's paternal care to provide us with our daily 
wants as to food, clothing, and ammunition. 

"4. For the enemy's failing in his endeavours to rob our 
country altogether of cattle and grain, and thus to starve us. 

" 5. For the glorious spirit of perseverance and courage, to 
be found especially with our women and children, who even do 
not lose courage in captivity and the misery attending it ; in one 
word, for the maintenance of us as a nation during a violent 
struggle of nearly two years, which distinctly shows us that 
God takes no delight in our fall, but desires us to return to Him 
and to live." 

Day of Humiliation, August 9. 

"We wish to confess before the Lord that though He 
repeatedly delivered us since we have existed as a nation, when 
we were in distress and called upon Him ; we, however, turned 
from Him and served other gods; and then ask the Lord to 
deliver our people ; and we wish not only to confess our sins so 
that is only mouth honour which is an abomination in the eyes 
of God, but beseech the Lord to teach us that we may rightly 
know what sins we have committed; and to make us willing, 
without considering to what rank or station in the nation we 
belong, to leave off sinning, and confess sins of various kinds, 

^ Morning Leader^ Sept. 10, 1901. 

' Proclamation : Thursday, Aug. 8, Thanksgiving Day ; Friday, Aug. 9, 
Day of Humiliation, 
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such as: sins for breaking the Lord's Sabbath, drunkenness, 
unbelief, lip-devotion, infidelity towards each other, laying down 
arms, cupidity, theft, slander, etc. etc But the names of other 
sins we dare not mention, as their name is ' Legion.' 

" Let us, the Government and the people, seriously beseech 
the Lord on the day of humiliation to give us strength to have 
ever and exclusively before our eyes in future, as well in our 
Government as in our legislation, the honour and glorification of 
our Lord. 

(Signed) "Schalk Burger, M. T. Stevn, Christian 

De Wet, Louis Botha, J. A. Smuts." 

Lord Kitchener's proclamation evoked replies from all the 
Generals. Some took the form of counter-proclamations, and 
the following passage in that of General De la Rey deals with 
the fate of the women and children, and the cost of their 
maintenance : — 

"Contrary to the laws and customs observed in waging 
civilised war. His Majesty has removed our wives and children 
like criminals, burned their homes, and now keeps them as 
prisoners of war ; and to recover the cost of maintaining them 
there. Lord Kitchener now threatens to confiscate our landed 
property. One finds it nowhere stated in God's Word or in 
Civil Law that any person is guilty and punishable because he 
in self-defence protects his life and property." ^ 

Towards the end of September General Louis Botha's house 
on his farm at Vryheid was blown up with dynamite. 

A list has been forwarded to me of 58 farms burnt or 
destroyed in September and early October. The families were 
brought in to Irene Camp, where the affidavits were taken. I 
am not at present allowed to make known the name of the 
person who collected and vouches for the reliability of this 
information. But it is a responsible person, known to several 
people of high authority. The list is given in Appendix C. 

In Cape Colony a Reuter message of August speaks of anxiety 
on the part of families in certain districts from the actions of the 
Boers, and lack of adequate protection firom the British — 

"Waterkloof, Cape Colony, Aug, 6. 
"The families who are being removed from Waterkloof 
express eagerness to leave that place, as their position is intoler- 
able. During the absence of the British columns the Boers 

^ Proclamation of De la Rey, Aug. 16, 1901. 
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constantly live on them, while at the same time they fall under 
suspicion of the authorities." 

The account given by Mr. Cloete, Magistrate of Steytlerville, 
shows there was justification for their alarm. The threatened 
reprisals had begun. This gentleman, who was a prisoner with 
Scheepers' commando for fifteen days, and was then released, 
said that the commando consisted of about 300 men, most of 
whom were young rebels from Cape Colony, Scheepers having 
brought only 70 men with him from Orange River Colony. All 
were well clad, equipped, and fed. They were strongly mounted, 
and led remounts. They had no transport or pack-horses, and 
Uved solely on the country through which they passed, keeping 
in touch with every farm, and looting freely whatever they required. 
Scheepers issued orders to destroy the homesteads of all men 
known to be serving with the District mounted force. Mr. Qoete 
reports that many houses were accordingly burnt. The inmates 
were allowed to remove a few blankets and some bedding, and 
the premises were then fired. Mr. Cloete, during his captivity, 
travelled nearly 300 miles. He was kindly treated throughout 
None of the commando are older than Scheepers himself, who 
was about twenty-four years of age. 

Earlier in the year the Marquis de Kersauson tells of the 
burning of a farm in the Colony by Scheepers. In his diary, 
under date March 19, 1901, he writes : ^ — 

" Our object was to reach the nearest little village, Jansen- 
ville, which we would gain by following the course of the Sunday 
River. On the way, at Uitkomst, we met Scheepers* commando. 
He had just been setting fire to a farm in the district. This 
farm, of which the proprietor and his son were English, had 
been turned into a regular military post, working against the 
Boers ; and the farmer had recruited and armed 12 Kaffirs^ and 
sent them in pursuit of us. In the interior of the house 
Scheepers had seized several Lee Metford rifles, and two belong- 
ing to the Kaffirs in question, whom he had shot, following the 
terms of the proclamation, interdicting the natives fix)m taking 
up arms on pain of death. Then he made the farmers leave 
their house, and set it on fire." 

In November, Mr. Schalk Burger and Mr. Reitz, representing 
the Transvaal Government, forwarded through Lord Kitchener 
a long letter to Lord Salisbury.* This appears in the Blue Book, 
and bearing, as it does, almost entirely on the case of the women 

' French edition, published in the Petit Bleu, 
' Nov. 21, 1901. Cd. 902. 
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and children, is here given in fiilL The protest was no doubt 
prompted by the tidings which must have penetrated to the 
commandoes, of the appalling figure which the October mortality 
in the Concentration Camps had reached — 346*72 per 1000 for 
the aggr^ate. 

" In thb Field, Ncv. 21, 1901. 

"ExGELLENCY, — The handling of affairs with reference to 
the removal of fiainilies of the buighers of the South African 
Republic by British troops was hitherto left entirely in the 
hands of his Honour the Commandant-General, who has from 
time to time directed protests to his Excellency Lord Kitchener, 
but as these protests have led to nothing, and the request of the 
Commandant-General to appoint a Commission — among whom 
a medical man — to make a thorough investigation into the state 
of health in the women's camps, was refused by Lord Kitchener, 
as will appear from the correspondence carried on with him, 
this Government feels herself called upon to bring the facts of 
this question direct to the notice of the Government of His 
Britannic Majesty. With indignation the Government and the 
people were surprised with the policy followed by the British 
military authorities in removing families of burghers from their 
dwellings. This removal took place in the most uncivilised and 
barbarous manner, while such action is moreover in conflict with 
all up to the present acknowledged rules of civilised warfiare. 
The families were put out of their houses under compulsion, and 
in many instances by means of force, which [the houses] were 
destroyed and burnt with everything in them — such as bedding, 
clothes, furniture, and food; and these families, among whom 
were many aged ones, pregnant women, and children of very 
tender years, were removed in open trolleys [exposed] for weeks 
to rain, severe cold wind, and terrible heat — privations to which 
they were not accustomed — with the result that many of them 
became very ill, and some of them died shortly after their arrival 
in the women's camps. Many of the conveyances were also very 
rickety, and loaded with more persons than they had accommo- 
dation for, so that accidents necessarily took place, whereby 
more than one was killed. Besides these dangers, they were 
also exposed to insults and ill-treatment by Kaffirs in the service 
of your troops as well as by soldiers. 

" As a variation to the above treatment, families have lately 
been compelled to go out of their houses; the houses, with 
everything in them, burnt and destroyed, and the women and 
children left under the open sky without food or covering. 
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whereby some were obliged to accompany the enemy, in order 
not to succumb to hunger, and to being exposed to storm and 
wind, as their natural protectors, who would in some way have 
been able to provide for them, are either on commando, or have 
been taken prisoners, or killed. And, be it further noticed, 
that when Lord Kitchener circulated his proclamation of the 
7th August last, a number of women were granted passes to 
betake themselves to our lines for an unlimited period. It may 
be asked why these women have returned. The reply is simply 
because their children are kept in the camps as hostages — this 
is calculated to give the British Government and public the false 
impression that such families have voluntarily placed themselves 
under the protection of your troops. 

"Such cruelties are almost unbelievable, and might indeed 
be sought for in the histories of former centuries, but not in the 
enlightened twentieth century. 

" And they have gone still further. British mounted troops 
have not hesitated in driving on foot for miles before their 
horses, old women, little children, and mothers with sucklings 
to their breast 

" But still more pitiable was and is the lot of these families in 
the women's camps — several of which camps are situated in the 
coldest winter {sic) and most stormy places in our land, namely, 
at Belfast, Middelburg, Standerton, and Volksrust. The great 
majority of these families are property owners, and were in a 
well-to-do position until they were totally robbed and exposed, 
as has already been described. They were taken away from 
their comfortable homes, where they had every comfort, and were 
well provided for with good food for themselves and their 
children, and were able to get sufficient servants. From these 
places they were transferred to packed and uncomfortable tents, 
and which moreover did not give sufficient shelter from storm 
and wind, while the majority of them have been deprived of 
the help of their servants. On account of the stingy supply 
of fuel which is allowed, women of the most noble families of 
South Africa have been obliged to gather with their own hands 
fuel consisting of dry cow-dung in order to prepare food for 
themselves and their children. At the same time they are 
obliged personally to wash their clothes and other linen besides, 
because, as has already been stated, they have been deprived of 
the help of their servants. Besides this, according to information 
given to this Government, the food is not sufficient, nor 
sufficiently varied, and the class of food not nourishing enough, 
especially for children. 
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" The abnormal and terrible number of deaths in these camps 
must be put down to what has been said above, and very likely 
is increased by insufficient medical help. One of the facts in 
connection with this case is that very young children, as soon 
as they become ill, are separated from their mothers, and all this 
on medical orders. The mothers are only now and then allowed 
to visit their children. That such treatment must injure the 
health of the child speaks for itself. 

" It was alleged as a reason for the removal of the families, 
that if they were left on their farms they would act as a com- 
missariat for the commandoes. It therefore surprised us to 
see that later, in the English Parliament, it was alleged as a 
reason for such removal, that the families would succumb to 
hunger if not removed in this way. These two reasons are 
directly in conflict with each other, and neither of the two is 
the truth. That the wives of the burghers have not acted as 
a commissariat for the commandoes, is apparent from the fact 
that the burghers in the field have still been continually pro- 
vided with the necessary food. From the above it must there- 
fore be clear to every one that the * Refugee Camps ' is an unjust 
and misleading representation. 

"This Government therefore most strongly protests against 
all the aforementioned actions employed by the British military 
authorities in connection with the removal of the families, and 
insists on improvement (or amendment), also because of the 
houses from which these families have been forcibly removed, 
hardly a single house now stands on the whole area of the two 
Republics — not, as was lately alleged in the British Parliament, 
five hundred (500), but at least thirty thousand (30,000) dwell- 
ings having been burnt and destroyed by orders of your military 
authorities, and to say nothing of the villages that have been 
totally destroyed. 

"At the same time, this Government repeats the request 
already made by his Honour the Commandant-General, that a 
Commission from our side, of whom at least one member will 
be a medical man, shall be allowed to visit the women's camps 
to render a report to her (the Government). 

"We have the honour to be your Excellency's obedient 
servants, " S. W. Burger, Acting State President, 

F. W. Reitz, State Secretary." 

Lord Kitchener, in forwarding this despatch to the Home 
Government, enclosed also a copy of the reply he had made 
to the Boer leaders. The communication was brief — 
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"/?«•. I, 1901. 

" I observe from your Honour's communication, which you 
have asked me to forward to Lord Salisbury, and which I have 
so forwarded, that you complain of the treatment of your women 
and children, and the camps which we have established for their 
reception. 

" Everythmg has been done which the conditions of a state 
of war allowed to provide for the well-being of the women and 
children, but as your Honour complains of that treatment, and 
must therefore be in a position to provide for them, I have the 
honour to inform you that all women and children at present in 
our camps who are willing to leave will be sent to the care of 
your Honour, and I shall be happy to be informed where you 
desire they shall be handed over to you." 

Commenting on the foregoing correspondence, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief wrote explaining that in his opinion it was 
clear that the responsibility for the condition and sufferings 
endured by the women and children lay with Generals Botha 
and De Wet rather than with himself. However that may be, 
it is probable that Mr. Schalk Burger's letter resulted in a 
change of policy, for an order was given in December to bring 
in no more families. The statistics of the camps show that on 
the whole this order was carried out The populations remained 
stationary, or rather showed only a decrease consequent upon 
the high mortality. 

The despatch of Lord Kitchener ran as follows : ^ — 

"It will, I believe, be perfectly clear that the responsibility 
for the action complained of by Mr. Schalk Burger in his letter 
of 2ist November 1901 rests rather with the Commandants- 
General of the Transvaal and Orange Free State than with the 
Commander-in-Chief in South Africa. 

" It is not the case that every area has been cleared of the 
families of burghers, although this might be inferred from the 
despatch under discussion. On the contrary, very large numbers 
of women and children are still out, either in Boer camps or on 
their own farms,^ and my column commanders have orders to 
leave them alone unless it is clear that they must starve if they 
are left on the veld. 

"In addition to the families of surrendered burghers who 
either came in of their own accord, or were brought in solely 

^ Cd. 902. Dec 6. 1901. 

' Accounts received since peace was declared speak of some 10,000 who 
were under the care of commandoes. See Part IIL chap. i. 
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to save them from the reprisals of the enemy, there are three 
other classes represented in our Refugee Camps: — 

" (a) Families who were reported to be engaged in a regular 
system of passing information to the enemy. 

" (d) Families from farms which were constantly used by the 
enemy as places from which to snipe at our troops. 

"(c) Families from farms which were used as commissariat 
depots by the enemy. 

"(a) and (d) speak for themselves. Mr. Schalk Burger 
seems to consider that (c) is in conflict with the statement that 
such families would have succumbed to hunger if not removed. 
If, however, a Boer commissariat depot is found with perhaps 
r^ular messing arrangements for thirty men and thousands of 
pounds of flour and mealies, of course these supplies have to be 
withdrawn, leaving only a margin of a few weeks' food for the 
resident inmates of the farm. At the close of a few weeks the 
family runs in danger of starvation and has to be brought in, so 
that the want of logic complained of is merely an attempt on the 
part of Mr. Burger to make a clever point on paper. 

" The majority of the women and children in the Refugee 
Camps are those of surrendered burghers,^ but neither they nor 
the wives of prisoners of war, nor of men on commando, make 
any serious complaint, although they are constantly being invited 
by commissions, inspectors, etc., however little it may be, against 
the arrangements made for their comfort, recreation, and 
instruction. 

" Mr. Burger is anxious that a Boer Commission should be 
permitted to visit the women's camps and render a report upon 
them. Indeed, this is the one practical suggestion contained in 
his letter. It is strange, to say the least of it, that no mention is 
made by Mr. Burger of the fact that I have already told the 
Commandant-General I would permit a representative appointed 
by him to visit the Refugee Camps in order that an independent 
report might be furnished on the subject Nor is there any 
reference to the inspection of these camps which was actually 
carried out by Captain Malan. It will be remembered that I 
immediately acceded to General B. Viljoen's request that he 
might depute an officer for this purpose. He selected Captain 
Malan,^ who went around asking if there were any complaints, 
and who afterwards expressed his entire satisfaction with the 
arrangements which had been made on behalf of the Boer 

^ Lord Kitchener seems to have been totally misinfonned on this point 
' He does not appear to have been allowed to visit more than mv^ camp, 
vif. Middelburg. See p. 149. 
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women and children. I take this opportunity of stating that 
I would make no objection to Commandant-General Botha 
himself, accompanied if he likes by General De la Rey and Mr. 
Steyn, visiting these camps, provided they undertake to speak 
no politics to the inmates, who as a rule appreciate the general 
situation much better than their husbands or brothers on 
commando. 

"Finally, I indignantly and entirely deny the accusations of 
rough and cruel treatment to women and children who were 
being brought in from their farms to the camps. Hardships may 
have been sometimes inseparable from the process, but the Boer 
women in our hands themselves bear the most eloquent testimony 
to the kindness and consideration shown to them by our soldiers 
on all such occasions. 

" I enclose copy of letters which I have just despatched on 
this subject to Mr. Burger, Mr. Steyn, and to General de Wet, 
offering to return to them any women who may be willing to join 
the Boer commandoes in the field." 

No information has yet been received as to how this offer 
was met by the Boer officers, and we do not know if the 
permission was made known to the women in the camps. 

Late in December 1901, General De la Rey sent his official 
report to Mr. Kruger and the Boer representatives in Europe. 
This, published in England and on the Continent, gives the 
following picture of the country as it appeared at the close of the 
year: — 

" Our land is one heap of ruins. 

" Nothing remains but the walls of buildings, except where 
even these were blown up with dynamite. Nothing has escaped 
this destruction. The properties of neutrals as well as of 
burghers killed in battle, and of those who are now prisoners 
of war, and of the widows and orphans — everything has been 
destroyed. 

"Neither churches nor parsonages nor schools have been 
spared. 

"In my division the villages of Wolmaransstad, Bloemhof, 
Schweizer-Reineke, and Hartebeestfonteiii, which have not been 
occupied by the enemy, have been totally burnt. 

" It is exactly the same in the Eastern Districts of the South 
African Republic, where General Botha is at present 

" The treatment of women and children, defenceless creatures, 
is really the darkest page among the many dark pages of this sad 
war. At first hundred of our women who were living in the 
villages were taken prisoners and sent to the commandoes. We 
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fonned women's camps at several places, where cnir women and 
children were taken care of. But soon the enemy changed his 
conduct Our women who had been taken prisoners after the 
homesteads had been burned, were sometimes carried along with 
the columns on trolleys for weeks. At night the women were 
placed around the laagers as a protection against a night attack 
from our side. When the women realised what was the object 
of the enemy, they tried to escape, but were pursued. They were 
even fired upon. Sometimes they were caught again, and then 
they were removed to greater distances, and placed in tents. But 
from the camps hundreds of sweet messages reach us, telling us 
not to worry about them, but to continue the struggle for our 
country. 

"Many women have already lost their lives either from 
wounds or from the misery they have endured My own wife was 
ordered by Lord Methuen to leave her home and everything she 
possessed. She has been wandering about the countiy for over 
twelve months with six small children. My mother, an old woman 
of eighty-three, who has been a widow for nine years, has been 
carriai away as a prisoner. All her cattle have been taken away, 
and her house burnt She has been removed to Klerksdorp." 



8 



CHAPTER II 
JANUARY TO JUNE— VISIT TO THE CAMPS 

" A naked people in Captivity, 
A land wnere Desolation hath her throne." 

WiLUAM Watson. 

I REACHED Cape Town the 27th of December, in time to 
see the opening of the New Year and the New Century. 
It was my first visit to the country, but whatever my 
ignorance of South Africa, her language and her people, at least 
I knew that thousands of women, no matter what their usual 
condition, were at that moment undergoing great privation and 
sorrow, and I believe that suffering and the desire to relieve it 
know a common tongue, which cannot be misunderstood.^ 

How to approadh these sufferers, or exactly where all the 
existing camps were situated, I did not know when I landed. 
Port Eli2abeth was the only camp known of in England when 
I left, but in Cape Town I heard at once of the large camps at 
Johannesburg, Bloemfontein, Potchefstroom, Norval's Pont, 
Kroonstad, Irene, and other places. Unfortunately, a few days 
before I landed, martial law had been declared ^ over a number 
of fresh districts of Cape Colony, and now extended nearly to 
the coast Hence moving about with freedom was impossible 
even for purposes of relief. Permission from the highest 

^ TAe War: Its Cause and Conduct, chap. vii. By A. Conan Doyle. Mr. 

Conan Doyle has said that in consequence of complete ignorance in these 

particulars my '* conclusions " concemmg the camps are " untrustworthy." I 

notice Mr. iJoyle has put forward conclusions on the camps without ever 

having visited them at all. But he and the critics of whom he is a sample 

forget that Concentration Camps are not the normal condition of life in South 

Africa, and it is only indirectly that the normal life of the people bore upon 

the conclusions formed in respect to life in those camps. I may remark that 

I had taken a course of lessons in Dutch, read books relative to the lives and 

customs of the Boers, and was intimate with many South Africans, who supplied 

me with detailed information. 

* Dec. 20, 1900. 
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authorities was essential I therefore took my introduction to 
Sir Alfred Milner, and had at his invitation tiie opportunity of 
putting before him my objects, and of asking his help to reach 
the destitute women. From him I received every kindness and 
promise of assistance, subject only to Lord Kitchener's military 
decision. He was himself agreeable to my visiting every camp 
both in the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony, but Lord 
Kitchener's telegram when it arrived limited my permit to 
Bloemfontein. The High Commissioner also suggested I should 
be accompanied by a Dutch lady, but Lord Kitchener thought 
this unnecessary, and refused permission. Sir Alfred Milner 
was aware of the uneasy feeling prevailing amongst the Cape 
Colonists with respect to the women in the north, and he felt 
it fitting that a representative of their Relief Committee should 
help in the work. Lord Kitchener, on the other hand, was right 
in supposing that I should find assistance wherever I went, but 
he failed to perceive what a great victory might have been won 
over the hearts of the Dutch by allowing their anxiety and 
wounded feeling this reasonable outiet Clearly also he did not 
understand the vastness of the need, the wide scope of a work 
in which such help would have been invaluable. I carried his 
permit, together with the High Commissioner's letter which 
follows, to all the camps I visited. 

Letter op Authority from Sir A. Milner. 

**GOVERNMKNT HOUSB, CaPK TOWN, 21/1/19OI. 

" Dear Miss Hobhouse, — I have written to General Prety- 
man, the Military Governor of the Orange River Colony, asking 
him to give you any assistance in his power. 

''Personally I am quite willing that you should visit any 
refugee camp in either T. V. or O.R,C. if the military authorities 
will allow it As you are aware, Lord Kitchener is not prepared 
at present to approve of your going farther than Bloemfontein. 
But as he has expressly approved of your going as far as that, I 
do not think that there can be any difficulty about your visiting 
the camps either there or at any place on the railway south of it. 
In any case, you can show this letter as evidence that as far 
as I am concerned such visits are authorised and approved 
of. — ^Yours very truly, 

" A. Milner (High Commissioner)." 

I accepted gratefully Lord Kitchener's limited permission, 
trusting that the future would bring opportunity for getting 
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forward to the more northern camps, such as Kroonstad, Winbuig, 
and Johannesburg, of which at that time I heard very sad accounts. 
Sir Alfred Milner further helped me by providing a large truck, 
in which I was able to pack several hundred pounds' worth of 
groceries, clothes, and hospital necessaries. With this I left 
Cape Town January the 22nd, and reached Bloemfontein the 
afternoon of the 24th. My first duty was to call on General 
Pretyman at Government Buildings, who received me very 
kindly. He gave me a permanent pass to the camp, introduced 
me to the superintendent, with an intimation that any suggestions 
I should make should be considered, and asked me to let him 
know later what I thought of the camp, and from time to time 
I did so. 

I could form no scheme of work till I had seen the camp 
and the people. Thus a few days were spent talking to the 
officials and to the women, learning the conditions of camp life 
in general and that one in particular. It was a time of war. 
There was pressure on the lines of communication, pressure on 
the supplies, pressure on the transports, on the exchequer — 
pressure everywhere, unless we except the time and brains of 
subordinate officials. Obviously, then, the lowest possible 
standard of comfort compatible with health and life itself must 
be the one adopted as the standard to attain to in the camps. 
And here I may remark that to this standard I sternly adhered 
during my sojourn in South Africa. So definitely did I draw 
the line, that I even r^arded candles as luxuries except in cases 
of sickness. It was a hardship to sit in the dark, but it could 
be endured by those who could not buy, and I saw my 
funds must be spent on what would nourish, cleanse, or give 
warmth. 

Soon from a crowd of minor details certain facts loomed 
large. I realised that the barest necessities of life were lacking or 
inadequately supplied. I had come to give little extras or com- 
forts or garments, such as the authorities could not at the moment 
be expected to provide, and I found what really lacked were bare 
necessities. 

The shelter was totally insufficient When the 8, 10, or 12 
persons who occupied a bell-tent were all packed into it, either to 
escape from the fierceness of the sun or dust or rain storms, there 
was no room to move, and the atmosphere was indescribable, 
even with duly lifted flaps. There was no soap provided The 
water supplied would not go round. No kartels or mattresses 
were to be had. Those, and they were the majority, who could 
not buy these things must go without Fuel was scanty, and had 
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at that time to be cut by the people from the green scrub on the 
kopjes. The earliest ration lists then in vogue ran thus : — 



"Scale of Rations, 



I 



Undesirables, 

lb. fresh meat 

lb. either meal, rice, 



or 



samp, 
i oz. coffee. 
I oz. sugar. 
I oz. salt. 



^ tin of condensed milk. 



Tiff 



Refugees. 

1 lb. fresh meat 

I lb. either meal, rice, samp, 

or potatoes, 
i^ oz. coffee. 
3 oz. sugar. 
I oz. salt 
y*^ tin of condensed milk. 

"Assistant Provost-Marshal, O.R.C." 

The above scale is undated, but was, I believe, the earliest, 
and superseded by this one, dated January i6, 1901 : — 

"Line of Communication Orders by Lieutenant-General 
Sir A. Hunter, K.C.B., D.S.O., Commanding Line of 
Communication from Norval's Pont to Wolverhoek. 

** Bloemfontbin, Wcdttesday, fan, i6, 1901. 

"Scale of Rations for Refugees. 



Refugees, 



Families who have members on 
Commando, 



Adults and Children over 6 years of age. 



Flour or meal 
Meat . . 
Coffee . . 
Sugar . . 
Salt . . . 



. I lb. daily. 

. Jib. 

. I oz. 

. 2 oz. 

. \ oz. 






Mealie meal 3 lbs. daily. 
Meat. . . I lb. twice weekly. 
Coffee . . 1 oz. daily. 
Sugar . . 2 oz. 
Salt . . . ^ oz. 



9) 
)9 



Children under 6 years of age. 



Flour or meal 
Meat . . 
Milk. . . 
Sugar . . 
Salt . . . 




Meal. 
Meat. 
Milk. 
Sugar 
Salt . 



lb. daily. 

lb. twice weekly. 

tin daily. 
I oz. 
^ oz. 



9> 



Either of these was sufficiently small, but when, as I con- 
stantly found, the actual amount given did not come up to the 
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scale, it became a starvation rate. Yet, marvellously enough, 
there was little or no complaint on the score of food. This 
was due partly to the fact that many still had private means by 
which to augment the rations, and partly that probably the people 
themselves did not realise how impoverished the system would 
become on food at once so meagre and so monotonous. I 
certainly did not fully realise it, and said little on this head, 
except to suggest rice as an occasional alternative, and milk 
for the hospital and young children ; and the good sense of the 
women was most striking, an ordinary remark being, " We know 
it is war-time, and we cannot expect much." Periodically a 
consignment of coffee or sugar would be bad in quality, or 
the meat would be putrid and then the results were serious. 
Mr. Methuen has called attention to the doctor's analysis of 
the food given in Johannesburg Camp at one period,^ and I have 
coffee and sugar in my possession which a London analyst has 
pronounced in the first case to be 66 per cent, adulteration, and 
in the second the sweepings of the warehouse. 

As their money became exhausted, it was so hard to live, 
that many women were driven to borrow from friends or store- 
keepers or business men in town at high percentage. 

In January there were 1800 people in Bloemfontein Camp, 
and many other large camps awaited my visit. To provide the 
bare necessaries urgently wanted in this camp alone would have 
swallowed up the resources then at my command. It seemed 
clearly the duty of the Government to provide the actual 
necessaries for the people whose own means they had destroyed, 
and who were prisoners of war, as well as for the few who had 
come for their protection. The sum committed to my care was 
intended to give the people small extras to alleviate their lot 
But my hand was stayed, for while necessaries are lacking 
comforts cannot be considered. Acting therefore on General 
Pretyman's instructions, I laid before the superintendent these 
several needs. Unfortunately for the camp, there was a continual 
change of authority at this period, which made consistent and 
organised work impossible. My request for soap was met with 
the reply, "Soap is a luxury," and the further argtunent that 
soldiers do not receive soap in their rations. I urged that that 
was a matter which lay between them and the War Office, 
but did not affect the question of its necessity for women and 
children. Finally it was requisitioned for, also forage — more 
tents — boilers to boil the drinking water — water to be laid on 
from the town — and a matron for the camp. Candles, matches, 

^ Peace or War in South Africa, A. M. S« Methuen. p. 99. 
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and such like I did not aspire ta It wasAbout three weeks 
before the answer to the requisition came, and in the interim I 
gave away soap. Then we advanced a step. * Soap was to be 
given, though so sparingly as to be almost useless — forage was too 
precious — brick boilers might be built — but to lay on a supply 
of water was negatived, as " the price was prohibitive." Later on, 
after I had visited other camps, and came back to find people 
being brought in by the hundred and the population rapidly 
doubling, I called repeated attention to the insufficient sanitary 
accommodation, and still more to the negligence of the camp 
authorities in attending to the latrines. I had seen in other 
camps that under proper administrative organisation all could 
be kept sweet and clean. But week after week went by, and 
daily unemptied pails stood till a late hour in the boiling sun,^ 
and the tent homes of the near section of the camp were 
rendered unbearable by the resulting effluvia. 

With regard to the outlay of the fund with which I was 
entrusted, it was too responsible a matter to give other people's 
money at haphazard, and it would, I felt, be necessary to get 
some broad idea of how and where it was most needed. To 
obtain this, I determined to proceed by a methodical system of 
investigation. By getting answers to a certain simple set of 
questions,' I was able to learn quickly what had been the position 
of a given family, what was now its condition and what its 
prospects. Having obtained this simple information, the answers 
could be easily tabulated, and an idea arrived at as to the kind 
of help most widely needed — amongst whom — and what pro- 
portion of the funds should be kept to give on the return home 
of each family. At that date few thought either that the war 
would last so long or that the camp system would grow to such 
proportions. Sufficient advance was made with this plan to gain 
for myself a clear general view of the situation, when I found the 
people being brought in on all sides in such great numbers as to 
render the scheme quite impracticable. Had the camps remained 
stationary at the size I first found them, a good system of relief 
could soon have been organised. It was evident they were to 
attain far larger proportions, and with such a mass of impoverished 
people it took all the time and the money to find out and deal 
with instant cases of necessity. Every day made it more evident 
that camp matrons were essential to do work which could not be 
done by a man, nor by those nurses whose time should be wholly 

' See also Cd. 819, p. 94, Dr. Becker's " Report on Bloemfontein in 
June 1901." 

' See my Report, p. 18. 
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occupied in hospititl work, nor indeed spasmodically by any one, 
but only by a capable head with a large staff of regular workers. 
As far as Bloemfontein was concerned, and in other towns where 
such existed, the local committee of ladies were most anxious 
to help in every way, and had it not been for their efforts in 
providing clothing, sad indeed would have been the condition of 
the helpless people. But here as elsewhere they laboured under 
a disadvantage. It became clear to my astonished mind that 
both the censorship and system of espionage were not merely 
miUtary in character, but political and almost personal, so that 
even to feel, much more to show, sympathy to tiie people was to 
render yourself a suspect. Hence many a charitable scheme in 
Bloemfontein and in other places was nipped in the bud by the 
chill of disapprobation. Such schemes which had no aim but the 
bettering of hardships would have saved many a valued life if 
freer scope had been allowed to the workers. Life and work in 
the camps was made intolerable by the presence of spies who 
carried tales founded on nothing. Every one knows what class 
of men accept the work which means spying upon neighbours, 
and can draw their own conclusions as to the value of such 
reports. The subject is alluded to simply to show the difficulties 
of voluntary helpers, whose unstinted work has been so imfairly 
criticised and condemned. One can neither initiate, organise, or 
work one's best when conscious that suspicion is in the very air 
one breathes. If ladies not only in Bloemfontein but elsewhere 
had not been baulked at every turn, and made timid by censorial 
methods, their womanly common-sense and ready help would 
have averted much of the tragedy we all deplore. 

I made a tour to visit other camps, and found that though in 
some respects they were superior to Bloemfontein, yet broadly 
the same needs prevailed in each, varying according to local 
circumstances, such as are enumerated in my Report.^ I saw 
Norval's Pont, Aliwal North, Springfontein, Kimberley, Mafeking, 
and Orange River, in some cases paying repeated visits. On 
returning to Bloemfontein, I found Major Goold-Adams had just 
arrived to take up the position and work of Deputy Admini- 
strator. Hitherto the camps had been under miUtary control, 
now they were to pass under civil administration. Undoubtedly 
in the long run this has proved for the best, but at the moment, 
with sickness rife in the camps, with a constant influx, with a 
crude organisation, the change from one authority to another 
caused great friction and enhanced the difficulties of the situa- 
tion. Moreover, civil superintendents rarely possessed such 

^ See my Report, p. lo. 
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knowledge of organisation and discipline as pertain to military 

men. In some wajrs, however, the military still retained control 

and an endeavour to get anything done was met with continual 

shunting of the responsibility from one authority to the other. 

In addition, expense was a continual difficulty. This may seem 

strange to those who have formed their ideas of the camps on 

Mr. Conan Doyle's description. In the fairyland of his fertile 

imagination, " no money was spared,'' and " every child under six 

had a bottle of milk a day";^ but we are dealing with facts. 

Major Goold-Adams entered with interest into the condition of 

the camps. He discussed the question of mattresses, and I 

drew up and sent him a memorandum of the cost of covers 

and making to provide one for each tent. It seemed to me of 

paramoimt importance to lift the people off the ground at 

night I volunteered to manage the whole supply, and even to 

undertake the entire cost, if the Government would provide forage 

of some kind for stuffing. The military refused this, as too precious, 

and no sufficient quantity of anything else could be procured. 

The veld was bare of grass, which might otherwise have afforded 

good material. 

The only bright spot in the camp life at this period was 

the little schools ; these the wisdom and energy of Mr. 

Saigant were gradually creating out of chaos. They were 

gladQy welcomed, and recognised as an improvement upon the 

many little classes which had been inaugurated and carried on 

here and there in the camps by energetic Boer teachers under 

the most adverse circumstances. Good administration, too, 

where met with, brought more cheerful elements in its train. 

This was the case in the very earliest days of Aliwal North 

under Major Apthorpe, and I have frequently in public meetings 

and elsewhere dwelt upon the superiority of the camp at 

Norval's Pont, which passed in March under the administration 

of Mr. Cole Bowen. This camp had been from the beginning 

fortunate in its commandants. The first to organise it was, if 

I am correctly informed. Lieutenant Wynne of the Imperial 

Yeomanry, whose conduct won for him the title of " Father of 

the Camp," and the affection of the people committed to his 

care. I do not know who he is, but I mention this thinking 

he may like to know that long after he had left the place his 

memory was treasured with love and respect. After a spell of 

the firm military discipline of Major Du Plat Taylor, the camp 

passed into the hands of Mr. Cole Bowen. This gentleman 

^ See War: Its Cause and Conduct ^ pp. 95, 96. By A. Conan Doyle 
(now Sir A. Conan Doyle). 
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showed marked administrative powers; his rule was firm, just, 
and kind, and he seemed possessed of unlimited resources. 
Such a management brought more alleviation than any outside 
help could do, to the privations which were the lot of all. As 
a consequence, the entire spirit of the camp was on a higher 
level. 

It was my wish and suggestion that Mr. Cole Bowen should 
be asked to visit other camps, in order to inaugurate his superior 
methods, and so obviate needless suffering. The idea, however, 
was not adopted until in the last months of the year the Ladies' 
Commission made the same proposal, and Mr. Bowen became 
travelling inspector, with effects for which in Bethulie alone that 
ill-fated camp can never be too grateful 

Some weeks elapsed during my second tour before I returned 
to Bloemfontein. In the interval, all through March and part of 
April, fresh sweeping movements had resulted in the advent of 
crowds of families into the camps. In all directions I had 
witnessed this, and read of it as happening elsewhere. I had 
seen families swept close to the railway line near Warrenton and 
Fourteen Streams ; I had seen a crowded train crawl the whole 
long day into Kimberley — the people, old and young, packed in 
open trucks beneath a cruel sun — kept at the station without 
food until late at night, brought up at midnight to bare tents, 
where, groping in the dark, they sought their bundles and lay 
down, finding no preparation, no food or drink. I had seen 
them in crowds by railway sides in bitter cold, in streaming rain, 
hungry, sick, dying, and dead. I have seen these patient people 
packed in train-loads for Bethulie and elsewhere, and I never 
doubted but that every countrywoman of mine, had they seen 
and known, would have felt as I did, great sympathy with their 
forlorn condition and a desire to alleviate it I believe most of 
the soldiers round me shared my thoughts. 

My first visit to the camp at Bloemfontein after the lapse 
of a few weeks was a great shock. The population had doubled, 
and had swamped the effect of improvements which could not 
keep pace with the numbers to be accommodated. Sickness 
was increasing, and the aspect of the people was forlorn in the 
extreme. Disease and death were stamped upon their faces. 
Many whom I had left hale and hearty, full in figure and face, 
had undergone such a change that I could not recognise them. 
I realised how camp life under these imperfect conditions was 
telling upon them, and no impartial observer could have failed 
to see what must ensue, unless nurses, doctors, workers, and 
above all extra food, clothing, and bedding, could be poured out 
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in abundance and without delay. I sought the Deputy Admini- 
strator, and represented to him the death-rate akeady worked 
out in the adjoining camp at 20 per cent, and asked if nothing 
could be done to stop the inlQux of people. He replied that he 
believed that all the people in the entire country, with the excep- 
tion of towns on the line, were to be brought in. His kindness 
and courtesy often encouraged me to put before him not only 
the bodily needs of the women, but other troubles or punish- 
ments which weighed upon them, which seemed unnecessarily 
severe, and appeared to be creating sores which even time would 
not have power to heal. His policy was no doubt dictated from 
higher sources, his humanity too evidently crippled by lack of 
means. My fund was but a drop in the ocean of such a need. 

There were two courses open to me. To stay among the 
people, doling out small gifts of clothes, which could only touch 
the surface of the need, or to return home with the hope of 
inducing both the Government and the public to give so promptly 
and abundantly that the lives of the people, or at least the 
children, might be saved. It seemed certain that in South Africa 
itself adequate expenditure would never be authorised. 

But I first determined to make the effort to visit and take 
relief to Kroonstad, where I had been repeatedly invited by the 
superintendent of that camp.^ As Lord Kitchener reiterated 
his refusal to allow me a permit north of Bloemfontein, I referred 
the matter to the High Commissioner, who telegraphed his regret 
that it was impossible. I next laid the facts before Major Goold- 
Adams, asking if his aid was sufficient to help me at least to 
Kroonstad. His reply was in the negative, and at the same time 
he dwelt a little upon what were evidently the real reasons of 
the refusal given me to go farther on. It was said that I was 
showing "personal sympathy" to the people. I replied with 
astonishment that that was just what I came to do, to give 
personal sympathy and help in personal troubles. He believed 
that gifts could be dealt out in a machine-like routine. I said 
I could not work like that, I must treat the people like fellow- 
creatures, and share their troubles. He believed this unnecessary. 

It had also been brought to his notice from Pretoria that 
letters from me had been read at a meeting in London which 
he understood to be a political meeting. As I had that day had 
similar news by post, I was able to tell him that it was a, private 

^ It is worth remarking that the incessant getting of permits and passes 
increased very materially the difficulties and fatigues of the work. It swallowed 
up hours, and even days, involving not only waste of time, but also severe 
tnal both of physical strength and of patience. 
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meeting of subscribers to the fund, which had met in my uncle's 
house, and was not a political meeting. Naturally people desired 
some account of what was being done with their money. 

By this conversation the situation was made clear to me. 

It was no question of political sympathy. On that score I 
always maintained a negative attitude. Personal sympathy was 
to be discouraged. This wholly unexpected policy accounted 
for much of what had struck me as peculiarly painful in the 
camps in the general attitude and tone adopted by many of the 
officials towards the women in their care, whatever their social 
standing might be. This sympathy, so needed by a sick and 
bereaved womanhood, was to be denied them, not only when 
offered by people of their own race, as the local committees, but 
even when offered them by an Englishwoman, who believed that 
whatever might be the issue of the war every friend so made 
would be a link with England. I had come amongst them as a 
woman to women, and talked to them on no other ground. 
After all, one individual whose methods were thus unconsciously 
in antagonism to the professed attitude of the authorities, could 
do next to nothing, faced also by the enormous populations of 
the camps. Disease and death were already let loose in their 
midst, and if adequate help was to come in money, kind, and 
working staff, if an immense death-roll was to be averted, it could 
only be done by a strong warning to the Government of the 
serious state of affairs, and a mandate from England to lift the 
entire system on to a higher level. 

The arrival of occasional English newspapers confirmed me 
in the fear that the facts as they existed were wholly misunder- 
stood at home. It was true that efforts made in the House of 
Commons had brought about a discontinuance of the half-ration 
system, though treatment of the " undesirables " in other ways 
still remained different from that of refugees ; but I read with 
dismay Lord Kitchener's message, communicated by Mr. Brodrick, 
that the people had " a sufficient allowance, and were all com- 
fortable and happy." ^ I saw, too, that the Secretary for War, 
relying no doubt on the scanty information contained in telegrams, 
told the House that the people came to the camps for protection 
(true only of a minority), and that those who came might go.* 
I knew they were miserable and under-fed, sick and dying. It 
was clear that there was a misunderstanding, and the country as 
a whole was ignorant of the true position of affairs. Yet this 
was what the Boer women so often asked me : " Do the English 
people know what we suffer ? " 
^ Times^ Mar. 2, 1901. ' Feb. 25, 1901. Hansard, vol. Ixxxix. p. 102 1. 
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** Let us not," said the Colonel Commanding one of the 
towns to whom I went for help in my work, "let us not call 
it the Refugee Camp. These people are not refugees." I 
willingly agreed, feeling with him it is always best to fiioe fieurts 
as th^are. 

Shocked at the misery I had seen, and conscious that equal 
suffering prevailed in some thirty other camps, certain that with 
rig^t adnunistration much of it could be removed, and strong in 
the fisuth that English humanity if made aware would not tolerate 
such conditions, I formed my determination to return home, and 
I left South Africa with poignant regret but with no delay. 

It was clear that reform to be effectual and life-saving must 
come horn England, must be on a large scale, and at all cost 
must be instant 



CHAPTER III 

JUNE TO DECEMBER 

Section A 

*' Milton ! thoa should'st be living at this hour : 
England hath need of thee ; she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters : altar, sword, and pen, 
Firesi(K, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men : 
Oh ! raise us up, return to us again." — WORDSWORTH. 

IN the last chapter a sketch has been given of the predominant 
impressions regarding the camps, so far as the country 
had any impression at all; and with but few exceptions 
no more was known. As illustration of the general vagueness 
about this great movement, I may mention that the editor of 
a prominent London paper was under the impression that there 
was only one women's camp, and that one somewhere in the 
vicinity of Cape Town. My advisers in England were anxious 
to facilitate the collection of funds for the relief of the camps 
by the publication of a few extracts from my letters, descriptions 
written on the spot to my family and friends. Before deciding 
to appeal to a wider circle by means of these letters, I desired 
as my first step to lay my information before the Secretary of 
State for War. A recent speech ^ he had made in the House 
increased this desire, for he had then spoken of the " women 
coming for food and protection against the Kaffirs" — of 
" 20,000, 30,000, or 40,000 women who had placed themselves 
in our charge "—of " no occasion in which in these camps food 
ran short," and of " immense improvement," etc. 

I wrote, therefore, to Mr. Brodrick, asking if an interview 
would be agreeable to him,^ and I mentioned that though my 
first duty was towards the Committee whose funds I had been 
administering, yet I wished to lay all information before the 

^ THnus, May 25, 1901. * May 31. 

as9 
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Government before any publicity was given to my statements, in 
the event of that course being decided upon. 

In reply, I was invited to see Mr. Brodrick;^ and so for 
as could be done in a short hour, I explained the coixiition of 
the camps — the insufficient supplies — attempted improvements 
swamped by increased numbers — the great sickness and heavy 
mortality — that the great majority were there by compulsion, 
and were prisoners not allowed to leave, though health and life 
itself were endangered. 

/ 1 was listened to with kindness and attention, and requested 
to send my suggestions in writing. This was done the same 
day, and they were subsequently embodied in the Report * which 
the Committee of the Distress Fund issued a fortnight after- 
wards. This Report drew general attention to the Concentration 
Camps. Meagre as it was, it aroused considerable sympathy, 
creating, as Lord Spencer put it, "a profound feeling of com- 
passion throughout the country." Previous to its issue there 
had been a debate on the Concentration Camps in the House 
of Commons on Mr. Lloyd George's motion of adjournment' 
He first graphically described the situation, and, supported by 
Mr. Ellis, appeal^ to the humanity and Christianity of the 
House to take immediate steps to alleviate the sufferings of the 
women and children. 

Mr. Brodrick adopted the apologetic attitude,^ and asserted 
that the fault of these women being in camps at all lay with their 
own men, who did not " recognise their own responsibilities in 
the matter." It was even, he said, "owing to the action of 
their own friends." He urged the difficulty, which has always 
been obvious, that in war-time it is hard to keep 63,000 people 
(the nimibers at that date) sheltered and fed in addition to a 
great army. So obvious is this fact, that most people would 
have thought that some preparation would have been made for 
it before entering upon so vast a military movement Mr. 
Brodrick assured the House that those who had been out there 
to distribute gifts, and had since returned and spoken to him, 
had told him " that things, so far from going from bad to worse, 
have been steadily ameliorating." My own effort had been 
to impress Mr. Brodrick with the view that such improvements 
as had been effected, and they were few, were nullified by the 
increasing number of families brought in. ' 

Very clearly in my remembrance of that debate stands out 
Mr. Herbert Lewis's attempt to fix the attention of the House 

^ Tune 4. ' See my Report, p. 14. 

• June 18. * See TimeSt June 19. 
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on the humanitarian side of the question. (The House was 
/ unsympathetic, and neither knew nor cared to hear. Humanity 
was appealed to in vain, and Mr. Lewis was literally howled down 
by continual noise and wearied shout of "Divide" from the 
crowded Ministerial benches. The picture thus exhibited of 
callousness and impatience, not willing even to listen to sufferings 
innocently endured, contrasted badly with scenes fresh in my 
mind in South Africa. In common with the Boer women, I had 
felt sure that English humanity would not fail to respond instantly 
if the facts were clearly understood. I was wrong ; no barbarisms 
in South Africa could equal the cold cruelty of that indifferent 
House.^ 

The first part of Mr. Brodrick's speech on this occasion was 
answered by President Steyn in his despatch to Lord Kitchener, 
and may be interesting in this connection — 

^"To say that they are in camps of their own free will is 
altogether opposed to facts, and to assert that these women were 
brought to the camps because the Boers refused to provide for 
their families (as the Minister of War is said to have done 
recently in Parliament), is a slander which wounds us less than 
the slanderer, and which I feel sure will never bear away your 
Excellency's approval. M. T. Steyn." 

A few days after the issue of my Report, the Secretary for War 
sent me the following answer to the Recommendations which had 
been forwarded by me at his request : — 

•* War Office, Jutu 27, 1901. 

" Dear Miss Hobhouse, — ^The Recommendations contained 
in your letter of June 4 on the subject of the Concentration 
Camps have been most carefully considered, and I am now in a 
position to give you the opinions which have been formed on 
them by the Government, and which, I think you will agree, 
generally speaking meet with your wishes. As regards — 



Questions. 

I. You ask that all women who 
still can, should be allowed to 
leave — 

(a) Those who, themselves penni- 
less, yet have friends and relatives 
in Cape Colony ; 



Answtrs, 

I. We have communicated to Lord 
Kitchener our view that any women 
coming under these four headings 
should be allowed to go, unless there 
is some military o^ection. The 
question of refugees going to Cape 



^ From Reply of Mr. Steyn to Lord Kitchener's Proclamation, dated 
Aug. 15, 1901. 
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{b) Thoie who have means and 
could support themselves in Cape 
Colonyor in towns on the line ; 

{c) Those who have houses in 
town to which the^ could go ; 

(of) Those divided from their 
children who wish to find and 
rejoin them. 

2. Free passes into tdl towns near 
by for all wishing to find work 
there. 

3. In view of the size of the camps, 
the sickness and mortality, a r<*sident 
minister in each camp, or free access 
to anyminister livinp; close by. 

4. That, considering the countless 
difficulties ahead and the already 
overcrowded state of the camps, no 
fiirther women or children be brought 
in. 

5. That, considering the mass 01 
the people are women and children, 
and seeing the successfiil orgmisation 
of the matron at Port Elizabeth, 
a matron conversant with both 
languages be appointed in every 
camp. Many women would under- 
take this voluntarily. 



6. That, considering the congested 
state of the line and the ever- 
increasing lack of fiiely any new 
camp formed should be in a healthy 
spot in Cape Colony, nearer supplies 
and charitable aid. 

7. That because all the above, and 
much more not mentioned, including 
the economical distribution of cloth- 
ing, demands much carefiil organisa- 
tion, detsdled work, and devoted 
attention, free cucess should be given 
to a band of at least six aocreditra re- 
presentatives of English philanthropic 
societies, who should oe proviaed 
with penmment passes, luive the 
authonty of the Hi^h Commissioner 
for their work, and oe responsible to 
the Government as well as to those 
they represent Their mother -wit 
and womanly resource would set 
ligh many of the existing evils. 



Antw$n^ 

Colony in large numbers is open to 
prave objections, and is one on which 
m any case the wishes oi the Cape 
Government would have to be con- 
sulted. 



2. We understand this to be 
already the practice in most camps. 

3. Lord Kitchener has telegraphed 
that ministers are resident in or near 
all Refugee Camps, and regular 
services are held. 

4. We believe that cveiy care is 
being taken to check overcrowding. 
We cannot undertake to limit the 
numbers who, for military reasons, 
may be brought into Concentration 
Camps. 

5. Ever]^ camp now has a trained 
matron, with a lady assistant, and 
also a qualified medical officer and 
superintendent, with effident staff. 
The nurses include women selected 
from the refugees, who receive 
payment for their services. The 
whole staff is chosen with a special 
view to their knowledge of the Dutch 
language. 

6. Gurefiil attention will be paid 
to these points in selecting the site of 
any fresh camps. 



7. We think it more desirable to 
work through local committees and 
persons sent out by die Government 
to act with them, and shall shortly 
send out certain persons to aid the 
committees in distributing charitable 
funds. 
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Questi&ns* Answers, 

8. That the doctors' report on the 8. This report has been called for. 
condition of the children in Bloexn- 

fontein be called for and acted 
upon. 

9. That the women whose applica- 9. Copies of these applications 
tions are appended be at once allowed have been sent to Lord Kitcnener. 

to leave the camp. They are good 
women, and their health and strength 
are failing under the long strain. 

''All the above Recommendations have been forwarded to 
Lord Kitchener, who will no doubt act upon them, except in any 
case where military necessity may preclude him from doing so, 
though I do not foresee any difficulty of that kind. Meanwhile, 
the Government has' accepted with pleasure a suggestion that 
funds should be raised to provide comforts in the camps beyond 
the actual necessaries which the Government can properly 
supply, and is willing — through the local committees or persons 
sent out from England by the Government, to act in co-operation 
with the local committees — to be responsible for the distribution 
of any such funds, whether intended for the Concentration 
Camps or for loyal subjects of the Crown who have suffered 
through the war. You will doubtless have seen a letter by me 
to Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton on this subject which appears in the 
press to-day. I have every hope that within the necessary 
limitations imposed by camp life all reasonable provision will be 
found to have been already made in the Concentration Camps, 
for adequate food and the necessaries of life, with proper 
medical treatment, schools of instruction, religious ministration, 
various forms of labour, and amusements for the inmates. No 
doubt the assistance received from the funds referred to above 
will help to make the lot of those who are suffering from the 
effects of the war as comfortable as the circumstances of war 
and the difficulties of the country will permit. — Yours faithfully, 

"St. John Brodrick." 

Any one familiar with the Recommendations as sent to the 
War Office will observe in this reply the omission of the word 
" equally," from No 2 and the entire omission of the original 
No. 3. These ran : — 

" 2. Free passes into towns for all equally wishing to find work 
there. 

" 3. Equality of treatment, whether the men of the family 
are fighting, imprisoned, dead, or surrendered." 
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My reply will show that I feared that the first important 
concession would prove a dead letter unless friends were at hand 
to make it known and smooth away the difficulties, and indeed 
events have proved it to be no more than a paper concession. 
Had it been acted upon, the lives of many would have been 
spared. I wrote : — 

" Dear Mr. Brodrick, — I feel greatly indebted to you for your 
letter to me containing the opinions of the Government on my 
Recommendations concerning the Concentration Camps. Every 
one will share a feeling of relief and thankfulness at hearing that 
all women coming under the four headings a, d, c, d will be 
allowed' to go. The clause 'unless there is some military 
objection ' appears to me, who have seen the complexities in the 
working of martial law, to give ground for some apprehension 
lest the above permission be rendered nugatory. I will hereafter 
venture to make a suggestion on this point I may be allowed 
to express my entire concurrence with your suggestion that the 
Cape Government should be consulted with regard to the 
question of large numbers going south to form new camps, and I 
trust that their opinion may be sought without delay. The initial 
difficulty of removal would be considerable, but it would surely 
prove of advantage in the end, especially if, as I gather from your 
reply to No. 4, there is every probability that the numbers in the 
camps will be augmented, and I know from experience that it is 
already impossible to prevent overcrowding in the existing camps, 
owing to the impossibility of obtaining enough tents so far from 
the coast. The supplies would be easier and cheaper, the line 
proportionately relieved for military use, and I cannot doubt that 
the effect universally desired, of arresting the abnormal mortality, 
would be in large measure obtained. (If the co-operation of the 
Cape Government can be obtained, I have the permission of my 
Committee to place my services at your disposal for the personal 
supervision of such a removal ; whilst the funds of the Committee 
could be usefully employed in supplementing the Government 
supplies with things necessary to women and children in such 
circumstances.) 

" With regard to Recommendation 2, 1 am fully aware that it 
is, as you have understood, already to some extent the practice in 
most camps to grant passes, but I desired to point out, by the use 
of the word * equally * in my first letter to you, that the passes 
are at present granted or withheld for reasons not easily under- 
stood and often apparently capricious, and I would uige that the 
rule should be laid down that passes should be freely granted 
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unless there were some clear and unmistakable reasons for 
denying them in a special case. 

'' No. 3. With regard to ministers, what is urgently needed is 
not so much the holding of regular services as ministrations to the 
sick and dying and the burial of the dead. These functions can 
clearly not be performed for large bodies of people by clergy 
resident in neighbouring towns in addition to their own parochial 
duty. Could not Dr. Andrew Murray's suggestion, that ministers 
from Cape Colony already British subjects should be invited to 
take up their residence in the camps, be more widely acted 
upon ? This has been already successfully arranged at NorvaPs 
Pont 

" No. 5. I fear that I cannot have made plain that my suggestion 
with regard to matrons had reference to the necessity of matrons 
for the camps as well as for the hospitals. The hospital matron, 
often the only trained nurse, is fully occupied in her own sphere. 
What is needed is a lady in each camp, holding the position 
occupied by Miss Hauptfleisch at Port Elizabeth, who has 
enjoyed the entire confidence of the military, and whose womanly 
tact and power of organisation has had a success attested by all 
who have seen the camp under her control I believe that a 
sufficient number of competent ladies, both English and Colonial, 
are at this moment forthcoming who would undertake the work 
without remuneration, so that if it were thought necessary to 
retain the present superintendents at high salaries, little if any extra 
expense would be incurred. I will further venture to make here 
the suggestion alluded to earlier, that the camp matrons should be 
authorised to act as intermediaries in cases in which women were 
applying to quit the camp, and should be allowed to investigate 
and represent the circumstances of the applicants, especially 
when any objection was felt in the first instance by the military 
authorities. In such cases that came under my notice I have 
felt sure that the military objections must have rested on a 
misunderstanding or the incompleteness of the evidence presented, 
and this might have been removed by the kind of assistance 
which might be rendered by a responsible person on the spot 

" In respect to the distribution of charitable funds through 
the medium of the local committees (some of which I myself 
helped to set on foot, and of whose work I had considerable 
experience), I feel sure that the work will be done most 
satisfactorily if some of the persons whom you propose shall be 
sent by the Government to act with them, were persons 
nominated by the committees of the several funds raised in 
England and submitted to the Government for approval. I am 
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not in a position to speak for the other funds, but with r^ani to 
the South African Duitress Fund I am authorised to state that 
such a mode of distribution would meet the approval of the 
Committee. For obvious reasons they would not feel justified in 
del^ating to odiers the entire responsibility of distribution. 

'* In conclusion, bearing in mind the great extent of country, 
the masses of people, the gigantic responsibilities of the whole 
undertaking, the pressure of work resting on all local officials, it 
will at once be apparent to any one who has worked at this 
subject on the spot, that the successful carrying out of the 
instructions of the Government, as well as the desires of the 
English charitable public, will practically depend upon full 
facilities being accorded to a sufficient number of voluntary but 
accredited workers. — I am, etc, 

"Emily Hobhouse." 

Early in July, Lord Ripen, as acting Chairman of the Distress 
Fund, had approached the War Office with a suggestion that 
ladies should at once be sent out to the camps, and had given 
my name as one prepared to go on this mission. 

On the 9th of July the reply came — 

"... I am directed to assure you that His Majesty's 
Government view with satisfaction the readiness of various 
philanthropic associations to supply funds and give service for 
the amelioration of the condition of those suffering by the war ; 
though they would r^et that such efforts should be confined 
to ^ one p£ut only of those who have been rendered homeless 
or penniless by the course of hostilities. But these proposals, by 
their number alone, make it impossible for the Government to 
accede to them. The Secretary of State for War has three such 
proposals before him at this moment, and it is obvious that it 
would be impossible to introduce a variety of authorities into 
camps organised and regulated by the Government" 

Thus there were three proposals to send helpers, and nearly 
40 great camps to divide them amongst, and all would have 
been willing to work under the Government; none proposed 
" to introduce a variety of authorities." The help so sorely 
needed was offered and refused Months later it had to be sent. 

The letter proceeded — 

"The Secretary of State has every reason to believe that, 

allowing for the obvious difficulty of temporarily accommodating 

so large a population as is now congregated in the camps, all 

proper arrangements have been made for the food, clothing, 

' The Distress Fund gave irrespective of Datioiiality. 
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medical attendance, and spiritual supervision of those in the 
camps. Schools have been established, and a properly qualified 
matron ^ has been appointed in each camp. Beyond this the 
Government will shortly send out certain ladies to visit the 
camps and co-operate with the local committees in the dis- 
tribution of comforts or gifts of money which may be entrusted 
to them." 

From this rosy description of the camps it was evident to 
me that I had failed to present the matter in its most urgent 
and serious light to Mr. Brodrick. The long delay before 
sending workers and the rise in the death-rate combined to 
make me seek and obtain a further interview with the Secretary 
of State.« 

The conversation was confidential in character, but the 
refusal of the Government to let me return to the camps was 
reiterated, and as it was confidently expected by the public in 
many parts of England that I should so return, I asked for and 
was promised a letter containing the Government's reasons 
for this refusal Not having received this letter by the 26th 
July, I wrote as follows, and received an immediate reply : — 

^^July 26, 1901. 

"Dear Mr. Brodrick, — When we parted on the i8th you 
promised to send me a letter giving the reasons why you could 
not allow me to return to my work in South Africa. Such a 
letter has not reached me, and I hope you will forgive me if I 
rather urgently press that it should be immediately sent. I am 
continually asked on all sides when I am going out again. It 
is generally expected I shall soon start, which is, indeed, my 
own desire. Since you have adopted, in principle, almost all 
my recommendations, I can scarcely think any ground of 
objection can be regarded as tenable against a proposal to re- 
sume work the results of which have been accepted by yourself. 
It has occurred to me that you might say that any help on my 
part was unnecessary, because you have yourself selected certain 
ladies to visit and report upon the Concentration Camps. In 
relation to this, may I be permitted to urge that the number 
you have sent is really quite insufficient for the work entrusted 
to them, considering the largely increased number of refugees 
now found in the camps, unless they have supplementary 
assistance ; that they must spend much time and labour before 
they will have acquired the preliminary knowledge necessary for 
useful action ; and, if I may speak of myself, that my experience 

^ It was many mootbs before this was done. ' July 18. 
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in the camps, my acquaintance with the people, and to some 
extent with their language, ought to enable me, and I trust would 
enable me, to be a useful auxiliary to them in the discharge of 
their duties ? I would fain hope that the delay in sending your 
letter may mean a disposition to reconsider my appeal for leare 
to revisit the camps in South Africa. In spite of improvements 
that have been made, there is much suffering and misery still 
wanting alleviation, and I do most earnestly press you to grant 
me permission to return at the earliest possible moment to the 
work in which I have become so deeply interested. — I have, etc." 

"War OwvicZi July 27, 1901. 
" Dear Miss Hobhouse, — I am sorry if there has been any 
delay in writing you a letter on the subject which, with others, 
you mentioned when I saw you on the i8th, but as I was 
forced to refer to the matter publicly in reply to questions in 
the House of Commons, I hoped I had done what was necessary 
to explain the action of the Government. The only con- 
siderations which have guided the Government in their selection 
of ladies to visit the Concentration Camps, beyond their special 
capacity for such work, was that they should be, so far as is 
possible, removed from the suspicion of partiality to the system 
adopted or the reverse. I pointed out to you that for this 
reason the Government had been forced to decline the services 
of ladies representing various philanthropic agencies, whose 
presence in an unofficial capacity would be a difficulty in camps 
controlled by Government organisation. It would have been 
impossible for the Government to accept your services in this 
capacity while declining others, the more so as your reports and 
speeches have been made the subject of so much controversy ; 
and I regret, therefore, we cannot alter the decision which I 
conveyed to you on the i8th instant. — Yours, etc., 

"St. John Brodrick." 

<^ Thus the principle laid down as a guide in the choice of the 
ladies for this Commission was that " they should be removed 
from the suspicion of partiality to the system or the reverse." 
This good rule was unfortunately not followed, because two of 
the women selected had already expressed themselves with some 
warmth in the public Press. Mrs. Fawcett, who was made 
principal of the Commission, had written a criticism of my Report, 
which was in substance a defence of the concentration system.* 
In one phrase she had spoken of the formation of the Concen- 

* JVestmin^ttr GasetUy July 4, 1901. 
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tration Camps as "part of the fortune of war." One wonders in 
what war Mrs. Fawcett had read of such a system, unless it was 
the Spanish action in Cuba, which was condemned by every 
civilised nation. > Or did she refer to the wars of Shalmaneser 
and Nebuchadnezzar to find precedents for the wholesale up- 
rooting, capturing, deporting, imprisoning, or exiling of the whole 
non-combatant portion of a country. In that case more wisdom 
was displayed, as we are expressly told that the husbandmen and 
poorest of the land were left to till the soil. 

Dr. Jane Waterston, on her part, was inspired by the tidings 
of English efforts to improve the camps, to write at some length 
in the Cape papers.^ Here are a few of her sentences, written 
before she herself became engaged in ameliorating the camps — 

"Judging by some of the hysterical whining going on in 
EngUmd at the present time, it would seem as if we might 
neglect or half starve our faithful soldiers, and keep our civilian 
population eating their hearts out here as long as we fed and 
pampered people who have not even the grace to say thank you 
for the care b^towed on them. 

"At present there b the danger that the Boers will waken up 
to have a care for their womenfolk, and will go on fighting for 
some time, so as to keep them in comfortable winter quarters at 
our expense, and thus our women and children will lose a few 
more of their husbands and fathers." 

After reading this, one wonders how Dr. Waterston could 
be so cruel to our soldiers as to accept a post on the Com- 
mission, and it is to her credit that, as we learn, she at first 
declined to serve. 

It was tragic to feel that instead of a great number of good 
nurses, and, above all, voluntary workers as camp matrcnis, being 
at once despatched in early June, only six ladies started' in a 

* Cape Times ^ July 22, 1 90 1. 

' The Commission sailed without either Mrs. Fawcett or her compatiions 
making any effort to see me with a view to obtaining information, which 
might save time, when time vras all-important. Mrs. Fawcett was invited 
to meet me, but declined on domestic grounds, and did not delate a 
colleague to do so. She recently stated in a London meeting {Times, 
Mardi 24, 1902) that she could get no help whatever from our Committee, 
and in a subsequent letter to the Times excused herself by saying that she 
had asked me through a relative for information in writing. It was a pity 
that she did not choose the £ur simpler method of approaaiing me direct, 
instead of emplo3ring a medium. I never saw the letter to which she alludes, 
bat the impression made by it at the time and convejred to me, was that she 
evidently aid not desire any help I might be able to give her. 
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leisurely way towards the end of July, not themselves to work, 
but to make more inquiry. 

The death-iate rose, and after the August mortality list had 
been published,^ I made one more appeal to Mr. Brodrick, 
entreating immediate action. A few ireeks after, the control of 
the camps passed into the hands of Mr. Chamberlain. 

Open Letter. 

*^Sipi, 39, 1901. 

''Dear Mr. Brodrick, — ^Three months have passed since 
I approached you on the subject of the Concentration Camps in 
South Africa, three terrible months in the history of those camps. 
Can the appalling figures just shown in the Government returns 
for August and the preceding month pass unnoticed by the 
Government and by the great mass of the English people? 
Will you bear with me for a moment if I approach you again 
on tlus sad topic, and with these lat^t figures before us make 
one more appeal to your clemency^ and through you to the 
humanity of the country? 

\ '' If we leave for the present the coloured camps and speak 
only of the white people, the returns show that the population 
of the camps has increased gradually during June, July, and 
August from 85,000 to 105,000 souls. In Uie past month of 
August 1,878 deaths occiured among the whites, of which 1,545 
were children. The total number of deaths for the three months 
for which we have returns is 4,067, of which 3,245 were children. 
We have no account of the hundreds who passed away in the 
first six months of this year and part of last year. What is there 
to indicate the probability of any abatement in this fearful 
mortality? The cold winter nights are happily passing away, 
but rains are falling in many parts, and the increasing heat will 
bring sicknesses of other kinds. Scurvy has appeared. Daily 
the children are dying, and unless the rate be checked a few 
months will suffice to see the extermination of the majority. 

** Will nothing be done ? Will no prompt measures be taken 
to deal with this terrible evil? Three months ago I tried to 
place the matter strongly before you, and begged permission to 
organise immediate alleviatory measures, based on the experience 
I had acquired, in order thus to avert a mortality I had plainly 
seen was increasing. My request was refused, and thus experi- 
ence which I could not pass on to others rendered useless. 
The repulse to myself would have mattered nothing, had only a 

' See Appendix. 
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large band of kindly workers been instantly despatched with full 
powers to deal with each individual camp as its needs required. 
The necessity was instant if iruiocent human lives were to be 
saved Instead, we had to wait a month while six ladies were 
chosen. During that month 576 children died. The prepara- 
tion and journey of these ladies occupied yet another month, 
and in that interval 1,124 more children succumbed. In place 
of at once proceeding to the great centres of high mortality, the 
bulk of yet a third month seems to have been spent in their 
long journey to Mafeking, and in passing a few days at some of 
the healthier camps. Meanwhile, 1,545 more children died. 
This was not immediate action ; it was very deliberate inquiry, 
and that, too, at a time when death, which is unanswerable, was 
at work ; nay, when the demands of death, instead of diminish- 
ing, were increasing. Will you not now, with the thought before 
you of those 3,245 children who have closed their eyes for ever 
since last I saw you, on their behalf, will you not now take 
instant action, and endeavour thus to avert the evil results of 
facts patent to all, and suspend further inquiry into the truth of 
what the whole world knows ? 

"In the name of the little children whom I have watched 
suffer and die, and whom I cannot for a moment forget, I make 
bold to plead with you once more. In the name of our common 
humanity I urge that immediate steps may be taken by those 
qualified and empowered to act, lest one day we are bowed down 
by the humiliating and grievous thought that we have sat still 
and watched calmly the extermination of a race brave and strong 
enou^ to have kept the British Empire at bay for two long 
years. I need not recapitulate the proposals which I made to 
you, some of which you seemed to adopt, though, alas, even 
your adoption has appeared to be powerless to secure the 
effectual employment of the most important. I ask at least for 
effectual amelioration. 

" Yet is it not conceivable that we might go further ? The 
men cannot end the war. The women will not end the war. 
Cannot the children help to bring about that peace which both 
sides so earnestly desire ? Thousands have given their innocent 
lives. Thousands more are sick and like to die. Is it not 
enough ? What the children need of proper food, clothing, and 
shelter canhot be brought to them; transport is too difficult, 
supplies too scarce. They must die, die where we have placed 
them, in their hundreds and their thousands, imless the war ends 
and sets them free. ' The cry of the children ' comes to us now 
not from our own mines and factories, but from across the seas. 
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Will it be heard and answered? Will not your own and every 
parent's heart in England respond to their cry, and beat in 
sympathy with those mothers who have bravely borne the loss 
of homes and possessions, but stand aghast and enduringly 
resentful as they witness their children swept away ? There are 
cases where women have entered camps with eight and ten 
children, and death has claimed them alL Do we want 
'unconditional surrender' at the cost of so much child-life? 
Is it worth the price ? For the men of either side I say nothing. 
They have chosen their part and must abide by it For the 
women also I do not now plead; they are always strong to 
endure. But I do ask, in the name of the innocent and helpless 
children, that England's humanity may triumph over her policy, 
so that the sacrifice of the children may be stayed. Is diere a 
nation that will not honour her the more ? In the earnest hope 
that you will listen to my appeal, — I have the honour to be, 
yours faithfully, Emily Hobhouse." 

Appeals for relief for the camps had been periodically made 
throughout the spring by the Committee of the Distress Fund, 
and in April had appesured a letter from Lady Maxwell, wife of 
the Military Governor of Pretoria, who appealed to the American 
public through the New York Herald} She is herself an 
American, and gave as her reason for turning to American 
charity, that England was too exhausted by other claims to . 
give in this direction. We have never heard it hinted before 
that England has not money enough and to spare for destitute 
women and children, taken either willingly or unwillingly under 
her protection. Such a letter as Lady Maxwell's, coming straight 
from Pretoria, and from the wife of an officer, would, if it had 
been addressed to the English public, have reaped a harvest of 
ready subscriptions. At any rate, we who are English feel it 
was our duty as well as our privilege to provide for the health 
and comfort of these victims of the war, likely also to become 
our fellow-subjects. " It is in the name of the little children," 
she wrote, "who are living in open tents without fires, and 
possessing only the scantiest of clothes, that I ask for help." 
Lord Hobhouse's eloquent appeal had been issued simul- 
taneously in England. It was addressed, he said, "to all 
English people who have hearts to feel for the sufferings of 
fellow men and women, and to all who are thinking what 
course of action at the present moment is most likely to bring 
honour and permanent rest to our country." ^ 

> New York Herald, April i6, 1901. ' Speaker^ April ao, 1901. 
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He went on to describe something of the conditions of 
camp life, and touched on the mental suffering, which was at 
all times the deepest — 

''Numbers crowded into small tents: some sick, some 
dying, occasionally a dead one among them; scanty rations 
dealt out raw ; lack of fuel to cook them ; lack of water for 
drinking, for cooking, for washing ; lack of soap, brushes, and 
other instruments of personal cleanliness ; lack of bedding or of 
beds to keep the body off the bare earth; lack of clothing for 
warmth, and in many cases even for decency; no needles or 
thread to mend tatters ; shelter only in tents of single canvas, 
now scorched by a very hot sun, and now drenched by rain, 
and very slender appliances to meet the maladies consequent 
on such exposure. 

"We do not dwell on wounded feelings, the anguish of 
separation, the despair of watching the children, unable to 
help while they waste away. These are griefs which money 
can alleviate but little. But every kind of physical affliction 
seems to be accumulated in these camps, or at least in some of 
them, containing thousands of people: hunger, thirst, naked- 
ness, weariness, dirt, disease; and money judiciously applied 
may alleviate these things. 

'* We add that our proposal is to give help wherever sufferings 
and a chance of alleviating them are found ; all without reference 
to the national character of the recipients." 

About the end of June another group of people became at 
last aware of the want which had been so long distressing the 
women and children in South African camps, and a new fund 
was formed under the auspices of the Victoria League.^ This 
fund, like the South African Women and Children's Distress 
Fund which had been so long at work, was non-political in 
intention, though not sufficiently withdrawn from partisanship 
to work in concert with the existing Committee. Some of 
those instrumental in forming this fresh fund had been asked 
but had refused to join the Committee which had pioneered 
the work of relief. They also received the approbation of the 
Government, and their collection was administered by the Com- 
mission, the members composing which were some weeks after 
announced by Mr. Brodrick. 

The Committee of the Distress Fund, anxious to add to 
their resources by a wider dissemination of facts, arranged to 
hold a meeting for that purpose in the Queen's Hall, Langham 

^ Times^ June 25, 1901. 
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Place, where I could plead the cause of the sufferers in the 
camps. The Bishop of Hereford promised to preside. During 
the voyage home I had had some conversation with Lord Mikier 
with regard to permission either for myself or for other women 
to go to the camps, and he had promised me a speedy decision. 
As this had not reached me, I wrote,^ with the sanction of the 
Committee, to tell him of the proposed meeting, adding that it 
would give great satisfaction if he could enable me to announce 
to the audience that we had his permission to bear their gifts to 
the destitute people. A fortnight later, the day of the proposed 
meeting, the reply came,' saying that the matter having now 
passed into the hands of the Government, it would be better 
to learn from them direct what decision had been arrived at 
Feeling the delay serious, I wrote again to Lord Milner, bq;ging 
no more time might be lost if the dying children were to be 
saved. The arrangements for the projected meeting in the 
Queen's Hall had continued, the hall was hired and the meeting 
aidvertised. Suddenly, three days before the appointed time, 
the lessee of the hall, Mr. Robert Newman, withdrew his 
consent, breaking the contract The excuse offered was that 
a political meeting had been held by other people in his 
hall during the previous week, and some roughs, outsiders 
not coimected with the meeting, had made a disturbance; 
therefore Mr. Newman suddenly resolved to refuse the hall for 
a philanthropic meeting with a bishop in the chair. The 
secretary of the Committee had been making final arrangements 
with the lessee on the Saturday morning, and in the afternoon 
received word of this change of mind. The expenses incurred 
in advertising the meeting on the strength of Mr. Newman's 
agreement were never made good. The minister of Westminster 
Chapel, hearing of this incident, offered the use of his large 
church, and plsois were in train for holding the meeting there. 
But the timidity which possessed the metropolitan police and 
Mr. Newman infected four out of the six deacons of this chapel, 
and neither would they allow a cause to be publicly pleaded, 
funds for which had the open sanction of the Government. 
The meeting was perforce abandoned, and the Bishop of 
Hereford sent the following letter to the Tfmes : — 

**/une 24. 

" Sir, — As the meeting on behalf of the South African Women 
and Children's Distress Fund, at which I had promised to preside 
to-night, has been unavoidably postponed, I desire to appeal to 
your readers for subscriptions to the fund. 

* June 7. " June 24. 
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" Evay humane person who reads Miss Hobhouse's report 
must feel a desire to alleviate the misery described, and would 
be sorry if what has occurred should stop the supplies which Miss 
Hobhouseand her friends have been using so well and so kindly. 

"While making this appeal, and to avoid misunderstanding, 
I desire to add that the proposed meeting was not intended to 
be in any sense a political or party meeting. 

"The object of its promoters was purely philanthropic and 
charitable. Their work is a work of mercy. Lord Roberts 
might take the chair at such a meeting, and it would accord 
wiUi his well-known kindness to do so. Lord Milner could do 
no better service in the cause of peace and goodwill between 
Dutch and English in South Africa than to preside at one of 
Miss Hobhouse's meetings. 

" It is a comparatively new phenomenon in English life for 
such meetings to be rendered dangerous or impossible by a 
portion of the Press and the lawless and brutal element in the 
community. Let us hope, for our national credit's sake, that 
it may soon disappear. 

" The natural instinct of the English people is to give very 
generously in relief of such a pitiable lot as that of those poor 
women and children, and I hope the fountain of charity may 
flow freely on this occasion; for those who give to this good 
work will not only be joining in a work of mercy and Christian 
benevolence, but will also be helping to sow in the hearts of 
the sufferers seeds of pity and loving-kindness which can hardly 
fail sooner or later to bear good fruit and to come back to us in 
grateful memories and consequent goodwill." ^ 

Unable for the moment to help the cause in any other way 
than by the collection of money, I proceeded to accept invitations 
to adckess meetings of a non-party character for that purpose. 
Owing to the interest awakened by the issue of my Report, these 
invitations were numerous ; but evil communications corrupt 
good manners, and the example set in London by Mr. Newman 
and the four deacons spread to the provinces, and several halls 
already engaged shut their doors at my approach. \ These meet- 
ings, at which I appealed only to the sympathy and humanity of 
my audience, aroused in a certain section of the Press and the 
people a most intolerant resistance. Various facts which came to 
my knowledge combined to show that the opposition to my 
lectures was not spontaneous, but organised by people who did 
not appear. In several places the police allowed themselves to 

* Times ^ June 2$, 1901. 
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be made the instruments of this opposition, affecting fear that they 
would not be able to keep order. The spectacle of the Press and 
police force of the cotmtry affecting alarm at the quiet gatherings 
in which I described suffering women and sick children woukl 
have been ludicrous, had it not been the outward sign of an 
inward intolerance, inhumanity and pseudo-patriotism, lament- 
able to all who hold their country's true honour and dignity at 
heart?) The Society of Friends, whose ears are always open to 
the cry of the distressed, came to my assistance, and offered the 
use of their meeting-houses. Having no intention of abandoning 
my projected tour because of this foolish agitation, I publicly 
stated that the more I was opposed the more determinately I 
should continue to carry out my plans, and it would be for the 
benefit of the agitators to desist from further interference. This, 
combined with the fact that those from whom it is probable the 
opposition emanated began to see that the agitation was ridiculous, 
and merely served as an advertisement, had its effect, and I 
proceeded quietly with my work. I spoke at/orty public meetings 
in the course of the summer, and with three exceptions every 
one was peaceful and orderly. Cheltenham excepted, a deep 
interest was evinced in each place, and marked enthusiasm in 
some towns. The three disturbed meetings were Bristol, New 
Southgate, and Darlington. At Darlington the audience itself 
was large and orderly, the disturbance being entirely due to 
some ten roughs who sat together imder a leader, evidently 
engaged to obstruct by singing songs the whole evening. The 
meeting reassembled in a private house next day. Bristol and 
New Southgate were attended by a good many rowdies, who 
made quiet presentation of the subject impossible, and were 
unamenable to reason. They deemed it patriotic to end their 
proceedings by throwing sticks and stones, with more injury to 
themselves than to me. 

< Efforts to nullify the effect of my story, lest public sentiment 
should be aroused, took two forms, viz. criticism of myself and 
justification of the camps. I was labelled " political agitator," 
a " disseminator of inaccurate and blood-curdling stories." ^ A 
discredited South African wrote insinuating that my mission 
had been a political propaganda.^ My Report was described as 
a " weapon " ^ used " wherever the name of England was hated." 
I was " deficient as an investigator," and had not the competence 
to compile " charges against us." ^ This last remark brings to 

* Times f June 19, 1 901. 

• Biansani, vol. xc. p. 1543 ; Daily Mews, June 27 ; Times, June 25. 
» Times, Aug. 27. * /M, Aug. 27. 
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mind a similar &ult found with Mr. Burdett-Coutts. ; During a 
debate on the Hospitals Commission, he said — 

''I consider it an attack upon my motives to convert the 
statement of facts I made into an attack upon Lord Roberts. 
(Opposition cheers.) 

" Mr. Balfour : You did criticise somebody, and who that 
person can be if not the responsible officer we have been unable 
to discover. 

"Mr. BuRDETT-CouTTS : I critised nobody; I criticised a 
state of things. (Opposition cheers.) 

" Mr. BALFOUfi : There is no such thing as criticising a state 
of things. (Loud cries of ' Oh ! oh ! ') You may describ^ a state 
of things, but not criticise it (Cries of ' Oh ! ' and Opposition 
laughter.) 

" Mr. BuRDETT-CouTTS : I am extremely sorry to interrupt 
again, but I ask the right honourable gentleman in what words, 
where, and when I criticised any person and who that person was. 
(Opposition cheers.) 

"Mr. Balfour replied that the honourable gentleman's 
criticisms were of a vague and obscure character. (Opposition 
laughter, and cries of: " Then why appoint a Commission ? " ) ^ 

Finally I was "hysterical" and put "implicit belief** in all 
that was told me.^ Mr. Conan Doyle has gone still further on this 
point, distinctly saying, in misquotation of words used at Derby by 
my friend and cousin Mr. Charles Hobhouse, that " some of my 
statements would not bear examination." ^ Mr. Doyle's attention 
was repeatedly called to this error, which had gone out into the 
world in a quarter of a million copies, but he let months elapse 
before making any public withdrawal of his words, and then did 
so in such scant fashion that I am obliged to make the correction 
myself. Drawing my cousin's attention to the misrepresentation 
of his words at Derby, I received the following reply, which he 
gave me leave to publish. I do so with my answer — 

Letter from Mr. Charles Hobhouse, M.P. 

" I had already seen the reference in Dr. Conan Doyle's book 
to which you allude. I wrote to him pointing out that I was in 
no position to admit that some of your statements would not 
bear examination, that I had never stated anything of the kind, 
and that as to the accuracy or inaccuracy of your Report I could 
say nothing because I did not know, 

^ fVestent Mormng News^ July 6. • Times, June 20. 

* See The fVar: Its Cause and Conduct y p. 96. By A. Conan Doyle. 
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The meaning of my words at Derby was dear to myself if not 
to others. Your Report purports to be a careful review not only 
of the state of the Concentration Camps, but also of the condi- 
tions under which persons were brought into those camps. The 
extracts which you give from statements made to you impugn 
not only the want of foresight by the authorities, but the 
individual humanity of officers and soldiers ordered to carry out 
what was, I believe, an uncongenial task. If such accusations are to 
be made at all, and are, moreover, to carry conviction to those who 
can only judge of events at second-hand, I am strongly of opinion 
that they should only be made upon the evidence of persons 
whose names are given in full, and whose assertions are verified 
and corroborated by others, and not upon the tx-parU statements 
of people whose identity is veiled behind initials and blanks." 

From this it is plain that Mr. Hobhouse did not say '' my 
statements would not bear examination," ^ but that he wished 
other people's statements made to me could have been examined. 
This I also wish and hope it will one day be done. I replied to 
him as follows : — 

" Mv DEAR Cousin, — I am much obliged for your letter. I 
now understand that by an imverified statement you mean one 
taken down from the lips of one or more eye-witnesses, and 
published precisely as taken. If you had made this clear in 
your speech (at Derby), I think you would have avoided some 
misunderstanding. On p. 36 of my Report I particularly 
mention that the individual name of the person making the 
statement is in each case known to me and the Committee. 
I have withheld the names of these witnesses for reasons which 
will be apparent to all who have lived under martial law. You 
will have noticed that the name of the farm is given in each case. 
It was an essential part of my work with a view to relief to clear 
up the question whether the women came into the camps 
volimtarily or otherwise. This could only be determined by 
their own narratives, and if the narratives were to be given at 
all, they had to be given word for word as received. I may 
remark that for your private information I am willing to give 
you any name you may desire, but without the consent of the 
women concerned I cannot at present make them public. 

" In investigation work, when a number of people from wholly 
different places and quite independently of each other make 
statements which are found to be in agreement on certain main 

^ Vide Dr. Doyle, now Sir A. Conan Doyle. 
10 
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points, such statements are, I believe, looked upon as in a 
sense corrobative evidence. . . . Perhaps a stronger testimony 
is offered by letters and books written by soldiers, and accounts 
given me in South Africa by soldiers themselves were the strongest 
of all. Naturally, amongst so many men, characters and manners 
varied infinitely. I quite agree that cousinly considerations 
should not interfere with one's public work, but Dr. Doyle's 
grave misrepresentation of your words, which I had previously 
determined to ignore, has made it necessary to defend myseU" 
in the interests of my cause," 

( The existence of the camps was justified by sundry reasons 
self-contradictory in nature,^ — e.g. " The camps are an absolute 
military necessity";^ again, "We have voluntarily and out of 
humanity gone out of our way to undertake certain obligations 
in regard to the families of our foes." Later, it was asserted 
that they were formed as reprisals. The mortality was explained 
as due to the habits of the Boer women, and their inferiority 
as careful mothers.^ Attempt was also made to minimise it by 

^ Since peace was proclaimed, reasons for the camps have been more fully 
dwelt upon by the Times special correspondent (Tiffus^ Julv 12, 1902) : — 

'* Lord Kitchener's first intention imdoubtedly was dennitely to clear the 
country of stock and inhabitants by mobile columns operating from the rail- 
way. The impression generally prevailed in South Africa, that the Boers, 
on account of their proverbial domesticity, could not long endure separation 
from their wives and families. 

" Also for military reasons it was necessary to remove the occupants from 
their farms. . . . We had promised protection to such burghers as sur- 
rendered and returned to their estates — a promise which ou^ht never to have 
been made, and which, in but few instances, could be fulfilled. . . . Partly 
to meet the apparent breach of faith to the surrendered burghers, consequent 
upon the withdrawal from the occupation of outlying townships, and in the 
main to further the * clearance * scheme, the Concentration Camps organisation 
was conceived. It is possible that the conception of the Concentration 
Camps and the inordinate haste in which Lord Kitchener pushed hurriedly- 
recruited mounted troops into the field, are the only two serious blots upoc^ 
the handling of a campaign fraught with difficulties. . . . The formation o^ 
the Concentration Camps did not bring about the desired results. In fact 1^ 
rather increased the difficulties of the situation. The undesired interference^ 
of inquisitive and notoriety-seeking persons brought the Concentration Cam 
into public notice, so that they beoime a lever in the Pro-Boer campaign 
home and on the Continent, which has been the most nauseating circumstan. 
of the whole war. But that was a lesser evil in comparison with the efie 
which the camps had upon the military situation. Ine scheme, which 
designed to bring pressure upon the Boers in the fields instead of goading tk 
into surrender^ was welcomed by them as a means by which to rid themsel 
of impedimenta." 

On p. 102 it is shown that the Boers sent no families into the Bri 
lines except those of surrendered burghers. — £. H. 

' TinuSf Aug. 30. • Timesy June 20 and July 20. 
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proof that the normal death-rate in South Africa was high and 
the population consequently slow in increasing.^ 

Mr. Letherby of Plymouth contributed a letter on the death- 
rate in the Cape Colony village of Middelburg ^ (which has no 
connection with the camp of that name). Others writing in the 
same strain induced a leading article from the Times fiill of 
unverified and ill-digested facts — 

"The death-rates in the camps look enormous to people 
accustomed to the rates obtaining in English towns. But heavy 
as they are, they are not enormous judged by South African 
peace standards, for our correspondent mentions that the rate in 
Middelburg, Cape Colony, before the war was 150 per 1,000. 
He also observes that the increase in the population of the 
Orange Free State between 1896 and 1900 was only 11 per 1,000 
per annum, and this among a proverbially prolific race. Obvi- 
ously the normal death-rate must have been appalling, judged by 
English standards." ^ 

Mr. Brailsford's answer ' to this muddle of figures and facts 
was complete — 

" You suggest that a death-rate which seems high, if judged 
by English standards, would not appear so by 'South African 
peace standards.' 

" I find that the death-rate among the European population 
of Cape Colony has varied during the period 1896-98 from a 
fraction over 15 to a fraction over 16 per 1,000. As the English 
rate is a fraction over 19, it seems clear that there is no such 
contrast between English and South African standards as you 
imply. 

" You further cite the increase of the Free State population 
between 1896 and 1900. The reference in your correspondent's 
letter is to 1886 and 1890, and the figures in the leading article 
appear there, no doubt, by an oversight How your corre- 
spondent obtained his figures I do not know, as the census in 
the Free State is taken decennially. The white population in 
1880 was 61,022, in 1890 it was 77,716. There was, therefore, 
an annual increase per 1,000 of 27*4, which is, I think, more 
than three times the rate in the United Kingdom. How your 
correspondent reached his figure 11, I am at a loss to guess." 

Mr. Brailsford goes on to show that the mortality of Middel- 
burg in 1899 brought forward by Mr. Letherby was so exceptional 
that a special report on it was presented to Parliament. The 
population there, which consists largely of English consumptives 

* Tiftus, Sept. 16. ' Times^ Oct. 19, 1901.— Leading article. 

> Times t Oct. 25, and Morning Leader, Oct. 24, 1901. 
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and natives officially described as dirty, filthy, and lazy, was 
1,666 persons, and there were 125 deaths in the year, giving a 
death-rate of about 75, not 150. The normal death-rate in 
South Africa (something over 15) appears to be lower than that 
of the United Kingdom. In relation to this, a doctor who has 
long practised in the Free State, told me recently that he thought 
it would be quite easy to get a return of the deaths in diat 
country when the war is over. Deaths were not formally 
Festered, but each little town had its one undertaker — the town 
of Bloemfontein possessing two. They did all the necessary 
business, and their books and those of the practising doctors would 
give all deaths and the information needed to compile returns. 

During the summer white papers were issued which showed 
the rapid increase of the mortality. Yet in the midst of this a 
telegram from Lord Kitchener was published, which said — 

" Goold-Adams has made tour of inspection Refugee Camps, 
Orange River Colony, and reports people well looked after and 
completely satisfied with all we are doing for them." ^ 

^t was constantly affirmed that the people were thus " com- 
pletely satisfied," and this was relied upon by men who do not 
seem to have made any effort to understand their attitude. 
Mr. Chamberlain dwelt upon it in his speech of August 14.^ 
He said, too, that the women could all escape if they wished 
to do so, and the fact that they did not do so (with perhaps half 
a dozen young children) was proof, in his opinion, that they had 
no complaint. Evidently Mr. Chamberlain has never known 
what it is to be shut up, as many of these people were, in an 
enclosure of barbed wire 8 feet high— curiously enlaced, nor to 
find himself ringed by armed sentries and military camps. ^ In 
spite of these preventions, women in some camps did escape with 
the help and connivance of soft-hearted English soldiers, who 
often objected to being the armed guardians of women and 
children. On the same occasion Mr. Chamberlain alluded to 
the suggestion of the Natal ministers, of charging the maintenance 
of the Boer families to the fighting burghers.^ As was revealed 
in an earlier chapter, subordinate offidsds had already made this 
idea familiar to the women of Pietermaritzburg in the matter of 
clothing. Mr. Chamberlain limited the proposal to a charge 
only upon those to whom the families belonged. 

In September public opinion on the camps was further 

* Lord Kitchener to Secretary of Waa:, Aug. 3. See Morning Leader^ 
Aug. 6, 1901. 
> See Titius^ Aug. 15, 1901. ' Part I. chap. ii. p. 70. 
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consoled l^ an account of an inspection of Middelbiug by the 
builder L^utenant Malan,^ a young unmairied officer in the 
artillery. This was permitted by General Blood, and Malan was 
said to be " agreeably surprised," ** satisfied," " finding the people 
content" In his despatch Lord Kitchener alluded to this visit 
in the plural, as if Malan had visited several camps. It was, 
however, only Middelburg. Judgment must be reserved until 
we have seen Malan's own signed account of this visit From 
the manner in n^ch the lYmes has transformed my own opinionSi 
I should hesitate to accept as accurate any one else's presented 
in its pages. Supposing, however, Malan's opinion is correctly 
given, what does it prove ? It was said this fighting Boer's verdict 
would be worth more than any report drafted by a commission 
sent fix>m England.^ We ought then to tear up the report of the 
Ladies' Commission on that camp, and condemn them for 
dismissing its superintendent In the face of the death-roll of 
those weeks at Middelburg Camp— of the various accoimts of it 
in the Blue Books — of many a woman's letter received from 
there — Lieutenant Malan's reported opinion is of little worth. 
He may be a good soldier, but is evidently a bad investigator. 
Possibly he judged from the superficial aspect of the camp, as 
many, Dutch and English, have done before him, notably the 
Times special correspondent and sundry members of the 
Women's Loyal Guild; but that the women did not, as 
asserted, complain to him is no criterion that they had nothing 
to complain of. I do not know the Boer woman who would by 
complaints of her own sufferings weaken the arm of her country- 
men in the field, while I do know that women of all nations can, 
f they choose, easily deceive a man about what they personally 
indergo.* 

The arrival of my Report in South Africa, and the news of 

le appointment of a Commission of Inquiry, occasioned an 

itburst of the most "loyal" Colonial opinion. Owing to 

irtial law, opinion could only be expressed by one party, with 

e or two valiant exceptions. Dr. Jane Waterston's long letter 

ndignation has been alluded to. Mr. Victor Sampson, M.L. A., 

I Colonel Harris describe how they walked up to Kimberley 

np one afternoon ^ and found everything satisfactory, all the 

dren plump and well fed.* Yet in July, 59 died out of 3,624 • 

^imes, S«pt 13. See p. iii. * Times ^ Sept 13, 1901. 

ince writing the above, I have heard that the medical inspection asked 

the Boers was distinctly refused by Lord Kitchener, and that Malan's 

'as not authoritative. Happening to come in with despatches, he was 

:ted bv General Blood through the camp. 

ttly 28. * Timts^ Aug. 27, 1901. • Cd. 819, p. 209. 
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persons, and in August 163 out of 3,701 ^ in that camp. Canon 
Orford writes from Bloemfontein that "the families of those 
fighting us are being better fed and cared for than our own 
people." A batch of letters were published by Mrs. K. H. R. 
Stuart, chiefly firom members of the Guild of women she represents.* 
Most of the writers had not seen a camp, and the others had 
only paid a passing visit if one happened to be near at hand. 
The upshot of their remarks is, that if the women in the camps 
are not very comfortable they ought to be. They show also a 
tendency to rush into comparison of the camp prisoners with 
those loyalist refugees who came south early in the war. If the 
Committees who distributed relief to this set of war victims 
allowed them to want they are surely to blame, but that is no 
reason why another class of war victims should also be neglected. 
It was a surprise to me to learn that any of these loyalist 
refugees were still in want, when so large a sum as ;f 240,000 
had been expended on their behalf. I had therefore determined 
on my second visit to South Africa to investigate their needs in 
the coast towns side by side with those of destitute exiles de- 
ported from the north. The result will be remembered. I was 
prevented from even landing at Cape Town, and forced to make 
the return voyage when physically unfit, in a way greatly to the 
discredit of those official servants of the country who conceived 
the plan and carried it into practice. Mrs. Stuart published 
more letters as " protests " against my "misleading Report"^ Does 
she consider the whole group of Blue Books also misleading, and 
will she continue to protest? The Cape year ended with the 
self-congratulations of the Cape Times, based on some Christmas 
amusements wisely prepared for the children in the camps — 

"It is a consoling thought at this festival of the Christian 
year, that no war that was ever waged has been so tempered and 
civilised by the influence of Christian sentiment, as this in South 
Africa. The British people is supporting at this moment, in all 
the comfort that can possibly be extended to them, 120,000 of 
the helpless dependents of our enemies. We are glad to know 
that Christmas time is not to be allowed to pass in the Concentra- 
tion Camps without some effort at a suitable celebration. The 
superintendents of all these camps are authorised to incur some 
expense for this object. Sports, Christmas trees, and treats of 
all kinds are being arranged, and everybody will wish these 
people as merry a Christmas as is possible under the circum- 
stances. Next Christmas, let us hope, they will all be restored 

* Cd. 819, p. 292. ' TimeSf Aug. 20. 

» Timis, Sept 7, 1901, 
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to their homes, with memories not altogether un(deasant oi their 
prolonged Feast of Tabernacles." ^ 

Section B 

Turning from the comfortable assurances of the Tfwus 2nd the 
anger of Cape Colonists, we find expression freely given to many 
weightier views on the camps both on one side and the other, 
only a few of which can be dted. 

Lord Hugh Cecil's letter to the TYm^s,^ which that organ 
eulogised as '* vigorous and entertaining," is a plea for the 
justness and rightness of their existence, and seems to be caUed 
out by Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman's well-known phrase 
"methods of barbarism." ''Since the Generals think so, we 
must take it," argues Lord Hugh, ''that these measures are 
military necessities. This raises the issue, however necessary, 
can they be justified? Are they not morally intolerable for 
whatsoever purpose they are taken ? If any one has his misgivings 
on this point, let me ask him to consider a single argument. 
Would not all the suffering involved in devastating and concen- 
trating be considered quite allowable if inflicted not on dwellers 
in the open, but on the inhabitants of a besieged town ? . . . 
Morality cannot depend upon fortifications. . . . But the 
example of a siege plainly shows that all that has been done and 
very much more — is justifiable if it be necessary to achieve the 
object of the campaign. And that it is necessary we must accept 
on the authority of the best military advice at our disposal." 

Lord Crewe at once replied to this,* " as far as Lord Hugh 
Cecil argues it seriously." " Lord Hugh's propositions are two- 
first, that responsibility rests in the main not on the Government, 
but on the military commanders ; and, secondly, that suffering 
undergone in one of these camps may properly be compared 
with die hardships endured in a besieged fortress. He regards 
the conditions as strictly analogous if not identical . . . Lord 
Hugh seems to ignore the essential fact that the difference is 
not between fortifications and no fortifications, but between the 
results involved by active resistance on the one hand and passive 
submission on the other. A scheme of defence applied to a 
particular place . . . will involve certain consequences, fiuniliar 
since war has existed, upon non-combatants who remain there. 
Similarly, if a farmhouse on the veld is held by armed Boers, 
women and children who are there must take their chance of 

^ Cape Times, Dec. 2$, 1901. > June 24, 1901. 

• Tim/St June 26. 
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being shot, or of having nothing to eat so long as resistance 
lasts. ... In the one case it is impossible to distinguish parts 
played by individuals in maintaining the resistance, except by 
showing respect to the Geneva Flag ; in the other case there is 
no resistance, and the ' devastation and concentration ' are the 
acts of a Stronger Power alone. These people are in fact . . . 
'prisoners in Refugee Camps/ and they have a claim to be 
treated with the consideration due to prisoners at any rate. In 
fact, Lord Hugh's fallacy, like so many of its kind, breaks down 
by proving too much. He would be the last to suggest that 
these women and children ought to undergo the privations of 
most sieges. 

"The other argument which fixes responsibility on the 
Generals is an old friend. ... It is not courageous . . . but a 
pusillanimous plea may be technically sound. This plea, how- 
ever, is not even thus sound. Those who abhor the method 
entirely will condemn the Government only ; but let it be granted 
that devastation and concentration' may in extreme cases be 
admissible military acts. I say " in extreme cases," because the 
method is new, risky, and open to grave abuse ; but I am willing 
to admit the possibility. Now there are three stages in the 
business — devastation, deportation, and detention. In the case 
of each cleared district these three may be humanely carried out, 
so far as humanity is possible ; or there may be shortcomings, 
with a ghastly result, in any or all of them. Can it be conceived 
that a commander-in-chief, holding the tangled skein of enormous 
operations, can supervise in person the triple process in each 
case ? Of course not Public opinion will not so burden Lord 
Kitchener, but it certainly will lay heavy responsibility on the 
Government for any proved failure to meet the plain needs of 
the case. The whole question, indeed, is one of degree. A 
proved military exigency — its results foreseen, its processes 
carried through with every possible precaution — such is the case 
the Government has to make for itseU*. It may be right to suspend 
judgment until all the facts are known ; personally, I think it is. 

" The real mischief, however, of such a contention as Lord 
Hugh's is the unintended encouragement it gives to a certain 
sinister sentiment, which can be traced between the lines of not 
a few articles, public letters, and speeches nowadays. The war 
is terribly costly and tedious, it is whispered ; let us finish it as 
best we can, and not ask too many questions about the means. 
Even the mortality in Concentration Camps may (under Provi- 
dence) have its use, by convincing the Boers of the futility of 
further resistance. To Lord Hugh himself such pernicious 
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views would, of course, be absolutely abhorrent. They would 
be equally odious to Lord Milner and to Lord Kitchener, in 
whose humanity the country at large has complete confidence. 
It is all the more to be regretted that Lord Hugh Cecil's unfor- 
tunate letter should be open to a misinterpretation which nobody 
would deplore more entirely than he himself." 

Speaking at Southampton early in July, Sir Henry Campbell 
Bannerman put the subject strongly before the coimtry on the 
grounds of humanity, morality, and policy. He reiterated boldly 
the phrase " methods of barbarism." He said — 

" I wish to say a few words on some of the methods pursued 
in the conduct of the war. I take strong exception to those 
measures. I do so not merely on the grounds of humanity and 
morality, but on the ground of policy, because our objects being 
what I have described them to be, namely, to bring the war to 
an early close, and establish good relations and kindly feelings 
after the war, these practices seem to me to be specially designed 
to defeat both these objects. I have called them methods of 
barbarism. So they are. . . . Between 60,000 and 70,000 
women and tender children are imprisoned in camps, huddled 
together in tents under blazing sun and icy winter winds. Every- 
thing has been done by the Commandants of these camps that 
was in their power to modify the hardship of existence, but such 
has been the want of proper food and other necessaries, and 
such the dangers, that the average death-rate over all the camps 
has been 116 in the thousand. I do not know what the dea^- 
rate in Southampton is, say 13 or 14, and in these camps it is 
116. The death-rate is an unerring test which knows nothing 
of prejudice or sentiment." ^ 

Sir Henry was supported not only by Liberal politicians, but 
by many of the ablest thinkers of the country, some of whom 
wrote or spoke from time to time. Mr. Frederic Harrison 
lectured and wrote indefatigably, Mr. William Watson and Mr. 
Herbert Spencer were not silent 

Mr. Goldwin Smith wrote : * " Things are being done which 
may bring a lasting stain upon the honour of the country. . . . 
The Boers were regular belligerents. What right have we now to 
veer round and treat them as rebels, deport them to Ceylon, bum 
their farms, and turn their women and children out to starve ? " 

No opinions carried so much weight, and none were more 
striking, than those of the veteran soldier, Field-Marshal Sir 
Neville Chamberlain. Mr. Herbert Spencer has told in his latest 

J Timis^ July 3. « Manchester Guardian, 
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book ^ the difficulty which Sir Neville Chamberlain had in getting 
his opinions made public, how the Daily Chronicle delayed and 
demurred ; and he has himself complained to me how, after his 
letter was published by the Manchester Guardian^ the rest of 
the Press boycotted all allusion to it. Yet few opinions on the 
military side could have more value. 
/ ^ " The necessity," he wrote,^ " has never been made clear to 
the nation to justify a departure from the recognised laws of 
international warfare. I mean the frequent injudicious if not 
reckless burning or sacking of farmsteads or homes of the Boers, 
the removal or destruction of the food stored in their houses for 
the maintenance of their families, the sweeping away of all cattle 
and sheep, the destruction of mills and implements of agriculture, 
as also the forcible removal into camps of all the women and 
children, and there being kept in bondage. I do not wish to 
imply that extreme measures are never justified during war, but 
I do assert that the daily reports which have appeared in the 
Press during the past seven or eight months indicate that a great 
wave of destruction has been spread over the Orange and Vaal 
States, such as has never before been enacted by our armies. • . . 
In times past British Generals have earned an honourable repute 
for moderation and humanity in their dealings with the people 
of the country in which they had to operate, and the history of 
our nation tells us that war can be carried on with safety to the 
troops and with brilliant success without resorting to mediods of 
oppression, and the more especially against the families of the 
combatants and non-combatants. . . . The conditions and the 
suffering of which Miss Hobhouse assures us she was a witness 
ought to be enough to make it impossible for them ever to be 
repeated. It surely can never become a recognised episode in 
war for wives to be forcibly torn from their homes and to know 
not what had become of their children ; for women about to 
become mothers to be forced into railway trucks and to have to 
travel tedious journeys and then remain in camp devoid of the 
comforts needed for maternity ; for women and children to be 
sent to live in bare tents, and often exposed to sleeping on the 
bare ground or to be drenched under leaky tents ; or for mothers 
to see their little ones dwindle and die for the want of suitable 
nourishment. . . . What would be the indignation in the United 
Kingdom if anything approaching to such miseries were enacted 
by an invading army in our own country, where even the nests of 
the birds are under the protection of the law ? Admitted that 
measures have lately been taken to remedy many of the evils 
* Facts ofui Comments, * Manchester Guardian ^ Aug. 5, 1901. 
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that formerly beset the Concentration Camps, still the suffering 
and the indignity have had to be endured and cannot now be 
whitewashed. . . . Finally, let me add that when the war is 
ended, the nation will, I believe, be made to realise the truth of 
the saying of Sir Philip Sidney — * Cruelty in war buyeth conquest ] 
at the dearest price.' " . / 

A few weeks later, Sir Neville Chamberlain was again con- 
strained to express his view. 

The Swiss Branch of the Evangelical Alliance had issued an 
appeal on the subject of the war to the Christians of Great 
Britain. It appeared to them that unnecessary suffering was 
being meted out to innocent people. To this appeal the Bishop 
of Liverpool replied on behalf of the Evangelical Church. Dr. 
Chavasse spoke through the medium of the Record^ and 
expressed "distress" and "dismay" at the charges they had 
formulated, but acknowledged that if they were true, Great 
Britain would deserve the condemnation of tiie civilised world.^ 

" That our Government have made mistakes we admit, but 
that we have been inhuman, oppressive, and unrighteous, we 
emphatically and indignantly deny. . . . Terrible as the farm 
burning has been, it was only ordered when absolutely necessary 
by a British General whose character for humanity and godliness 
is beyond dispute." " The Boer women and children," continued 
the Bishop, " were crowded into camps because they could not 
be kept alive in any other way. Their own friends could not 
help them, and starvation stared them in the face. No doubt 
they have suffered hardships, but so have our own soldiers and 
civilians. No doubt the death-rate in the Concentration Camps 
has been lamentably high, especially among children, but so has 
it been in our own camps amongst strong, seasoned men. . . . 
The best answer to your unhappy charge of cruelty to women 
and children is that the Boers themselves sent their families for 
protection to British territory, and that Mr. Kruger left his wife 
behind in Pretoria under British rule.* . . . The great mass of 
Evangelical Christians," the Bishop was sure, "would support 
the Government policy, because it involves the complete civilisa- 
tion of South Africa and the evangelisation of the native races." ^ 

Dr. Chavasse concluded by saying he felt sure the Swiss 
Alliance had acted on " seriously defective information." 

^ Aug. 19, 1 901. See Manchester Guardian^ Aug. 22, 1 901. 

'Dr. Chavasse omits to state that this was only done by "surrendered" 
Boers, whose families had special facilities. Mrs. Kruger remained in her 
own house, not in a camp. These had not then been thought of. 

' The Bishop may be unaware of the Dutch activity in missions to the 
coloured races. 
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It was to this letter of the Bishop of Liverpool that Sir 
Neville Chambeilain, with his wide knowledge of military affairs, 
replied in words which perhaps few people in the country have 
yet had an opportunity of reading — 

" ^ He (a Commander) is held responsible to his own nation 
for conforming to the dictates of humanity, and further, any 
departure therefrom deserves, in the words of Dr. Chavasse, 
the condemnation of the civilised world. The right reverend 
prelate emphatically and indignantly denies that any measures 
taken during the war have been 'inhuman, oppressive, and 
unrighteous.' I am unable to concur in that conclusion. . . . 
We have the assurance of Dr. Chavasse that he read the appeal 
of the Swiss Alliance with 'distress and dismay.' What Aien 
must have been the distress and dismay of the simple Swiss 
Protestant ministers to discover that a prelate of the Church of 
England could view as unavoidable the horrors that had already 
devastated and are still devastating the two Boer States? 
Never before has anything approaching to such wholesale 
destruction or abduction of families been enacted by a British 
army. . . . The existence of Concentration Camps is justified 
by the reverend prelate on the plea that starvation stared the 
women and children in the face. It was so because their homes 
were burnt over their heads and the food they contained carried 
away or destroyed. Further, where is any analogy to be found, 
as referred to by the Bishop, between helpless females and 
infants suffering rigorous treatment, and the condition of the 
troops, who are only discharging their duties as soldiers employed 
on active service ? So ignorant of facts, or so blunted have become 
the minds of our people on the subject of the women and 
children, that they have come to believe that the Press is justified 
in extolling the great kindness and liberality which have been 
shown to these poor prisoners. Perhaps the best way of giving 
some idea of the loss of life that has taken place among the 
women and children in the Concentration Camps during the past 
month of July, is to give the following figures which are taken 
from the Governments return:* — 

Women in camp . 3I1225 Died . . 187 
Children in camp . 44,594 Died . . 11 17 



Total . 75,819 .... 1304 

'^Manchester Guardian^ Aug. 29. Letter from Field-Marshal Sir N. 
Chamberlain to the Bishop of Liverpool. 

' Subsequently this rate was much increased. 
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These figures, reduced to a few simple words, imply that 
about ten women and children have died in the Concentration 
Camps in July, as compared to one who would have died in 
London. Who is guilty for the excess of the nine? 

" My letter may be ended by calling to mind the humanising 
words of the Scotch peasant poet Bums — 

'These movin' things ca*d wives and weans 
Wad move the very heart of stanes.* " 

Twice during the autumn Dr. Haldane wrote ^ drawing 
attention to the death-rates of the camps, and also to the scale 
of rations as affecting it 

The months following those upon which his calculations were 
based were, of course, still more disastrous to life. He says — 

"I venture to think that the apparent apathy with which 
these returns are received depends largely on the fact that to 
most persons the significance of a high death-rate is not easy to 
grasp. The following analysis of the figures for the last three 
months may therefore be of service, as showing roughly the 
deaths among Boer women and children which may be put 
down to insanitary surroundings, as compared with deaths which 
might be expected under normal conditions : — 



Women 
Children 



Actual 
deaths. 

606 

3«45 



Deaths under 

normal 

conditions. 



96 

272 



Deaths due to 

insanitary 
surroundings. 

2973 



''The deaths under normal conditions are calculated firom 
the last decennial return for England and Wales, children being 
taken as under fifteen years, and women as averaging about forty 
years old. The actual normal death-rates are not, of course, 
available ; but the figures given are more likely to be too high 
than too low." ^ 

Dr. Haldane's second letter is of importance, showing as it 
also does the insufficient food allowed the soldiers, on the basis 
of which ration the women's allowance appears to have been 
drawn up. In addition, it must be remembered that not 
infrequently the supply ran short of the allowed weights, and 
the quality was inferior. He writes — 

^ Westminster Gazette^ Sept. 29 and Dec. 4. 

* Letter to Westmittster Gasette, by Mr. T. S. Haldane, M.D.F.R.S. 
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''Dec, 3. 

"On November 28, I addressed to the Editor of the Times 
a letter^( which has not yet appeared) on the Concentration-Camp 
statistics, and at the end I referred to the inadequacy of the 
rations specified in the recent Blue Book. As the question of 
diet in these camps is one of immediate importance, I venture 
to vrrite to you more fully on the same subject. 

" In any diet the most elementary condition which requires 
to be fulfilled is that the food should contain a sufficient amount 
of available potential energy to support the activities which are 
indissolubly bound up with life. The actual requirements of 
the body, as regards potential energy, have for long been clearly 
established by numerous experiments; and it is generally 
admitted that for an adult the energy required is equivalent to 
about 3,000 calories (units of heat). For children the amount is, 
of course, a good deal less ; but in proportion to its weight a child 
requires far more food than an adult If the food is insufficient, 
the body supplies the deficient material at the expense of its own 
tissues. When the insufficiency is only a slight one, the balance 
is gradually re-established at a lower level of nutrition. If the 
insufficiency is great, death occurs — usually from intercurrent 
disease — after a period which varies from a few weeks in the case 
of absolute starvation, to many months, or even years, in partial 
starvation. In children this period is shorter. 

" On looking over the diets specified in the Blue Book, I have 
been able to come to no other conclusion than that grave mis- 
takes have been made as r^ards their sufficiency. Nor can I 
find any evidence that these mistakes ha^^e been clearly 
recognised or more than partially rectified. (The supposition 
that any British officer would deliberately underfeed women and 
children under his care is out of the question. The mistakes 
have undoubtedly been made in complete ignorance, for which 
it will probably be found that the combatant officers are in no 
way responsible. After discussing the subject with others who 
are more familiar with military matters, I feel little doubt that 
the miscalculations have had their origin in official ideals as to 
the amount of food required by a soldier. The diets of the 
Concentration Camps seem to have been calculated by^ com- 
parison with the food allowance which still constitutes the 
so-called " daily ration " of a British soldier on a peace footing. 
In the case of the inmates of the Concentration Camps, a certain 
addition has even been made to this ' daily rations,' in order, 
apparently, to leave no doubt as to the sufficiency of the 
allowance. 
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"The normal energy requirements of the body at the 
respective ages referred to being taken as equal to loo, the 
actual energy supplied in the British soldier's 'daily ration' and 
the Concentration Camp rations are stated approximately in the 
following table. The references are to pages in the Blue Book. 
In the case of children's rations the probable mean age of the 
children is stated : — 

PercenUi^ supplied 
of what IS required. 

British soldier's " daily radon " 48 » 

Class 2 (p. 21). r 

Families of prisoners I Adults • • • • 57 
and men on commando, J 

December, 1900 — I Children, mean age 6} . 65 
March, 1 901, Transvaal, v 

Class I (p. 21). r Adults . . . • 63 

And all "refugees"-^ 

after March i, 1901. [ Children, mean age 6} . 75 

"Amended" ration (pp. / Adults «... 50 

Children, mean age 8 (?) . 97 

Adults .... 61 

Children, mean age 9 . . 107 

Children, mean age 3^ . 81 

Adults .... 85 

Children, mean age, 6*5 . 122 



( 



37, loi). O. R. Colony. 

"Amended" ration (pp. 
194, 225). Transvaal. 

Kaffir ration (p. 37). O. R. 
Colony. 



"The table speaks for itself. Nothing but seething dis- 
content, an enormous death-rate, and very great expenditure 
in hospitals, doctors, nurses, 'medical comforts,' etc., can be 
expect^ in Concentration Camps with a dietary calculated on 
the same scale as the miserable official allowance to the British 
soldier. A soldier can supplement his ration out of his scanty 
pay, but a ' refugee ' in a Concentration Camp, and without 
money, is in a very dififerent position." ^; 

An article in the British Medical Journal^ quoted in the 
Times^ thus summarised the probable causes of mortality and 
suggested remedies: — 

" The camps appeared to be a military necessity, and it was 
doubtless regarded as more humane thus to mass the women 
and children than to leave them on their half-ruined homesteads. 
The results have been calamitous. . . . The conditions of life 
in these camps are doubtless responsible for the greater part of 
the evil. Dysentery and diarrhoea, enteric fever, and pneumonia, 

^ This figure is, in my own opinion, an overestimate of what is supplied 
as compared with what a young soldier absolutely requires if he is to become 
really efficient. 

' Tinus^ Nov. 8, 1901. 
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as well as measles, probably prevail in them. The habits of the 
Boers probably make matters worse. But this is simply a 
further reason for not permitting the continuance of the concen- 
tration of persons under such unsatisfactory conditions. . . . But 
the whole matter is really one of sanitary administration, and 
we should like to have an assurance that the direction of these 
camps has been placed in the hands of experienced sanitary 
administrators, with authority and power to carry out the changes 
necessitated by the proved facts as to the unhealthy condition of 
the people detained in the camps. The important point for the 
moment is what can be done immediately ? The one essential 
thing is to split up the camps into a number of much smaller 
camps on new and unpolluted soils. Large numbers of cases 
of measles cannot be safely treated together, unless under the 
most favourable hygienic conditions. Failing these conditions, 
the aggregation of patients must be stopped. 

" What are the causes which are likely to have been productive 
of the present excessive mortality in the Concentration Camps ? 

" I. Almost certainly measles and complicating pneumonia 
are not entirely the cause. When the story is completely told, 
it will most probably be found that diarrhoea and enteric fever 
have also been prevalent. 

'' 2. Some importance must be attached to the fact that a 
large proportion of the Boer children have probably never been 
previously exposed to measles, and have now been exposed 
under conditions which ensure concentration of the poison of 
this disease. The conditions are analogous to those of a 
workhouse into the babies' ward of which measles is accidentally 
introduced. Those who have experienced how fatal measles is 
under such circumstances will have little difficulty in partially 
realising the state of matters in the Boer camps. 

" 3. The Boers are stated to be dirty in their personal habits, 
and difficult to control in regard to the elementary rules of 
sanitation necessary to maintain a large camp in a wholesome 
condition. Probably this is true. It is one of the strongest 
reasons for not permitting dense aggregations of people pos- 
sessed of habits which are only safe in detached and lonely 
houses. 

" 4. Possibly unsuitable food and deficient clothing, although 
every effort has doubtless been made to remedy these defects, 
greatly aided in producing the result. 

"5. In view of the excessive mortality from enteric fever 
among our own troops, to which we have repeatedly drawn 
attention, we are bound to suspect that the same unreadiness 
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to make provision for probable contingencies has characterised 
the action of the responsible Army authorities in this as in 
other health matters. The sanitary control of the large camps, 
whether for soldiers or for Boers, has been most unsatisfactory. 
One of the most important recommendations of the recent South 
African Hospitals Commission was as to the necessity for 
appointing special sanitary officers, whose duty it would be 
to organise and control the sanitary arrangements of all large 
camps. The sanitary, as distinguished from the medicaJ, 
organisation of the South African Army has been attended by 
calamities for which the War Office must be held responsible. 

"What remedies are practicable? 

" I. The immediate organisation of sanitary control of the 
camps on a scale sufficient to meet all requirements. 

" 2, Splitting up of the camps into a much larger number of 
units, each having a separate organisation, visits from camp 
to camp being strictly prohibited. . . . Uncomplicated measles 
needs to be treated in a separate building from measles 
associated with broncho-pneumonia; and if disinfection is not 
required for measles, it is desirable for its complications. Such 
methods may not be practicable under the conditions of camp 
life. The alternative is that no considerable number of suscept- 
ible children must be grouped together. The camps must be 
split up and to some extent scattered. This point is clearly 
brought out by Sir Walter Foster in a letter to the Times^ and he 
also lays stress on the importance of placing the camps on non- 
polluted soils." 

Imperceptibly, by the force of facts, opinion was changing in 
England, and a desire to have the camps reoiganised was forming. 
Warning notes of the serious position began idso to filter through 
from South Africa. One of the first of these to write was Mr. 
Dewdney Drew.^ 

/"** There are just two points," he says, " on which I feel impelled 
to write to you, and they both relate to an essential mistake 
which we are making about the Boer people. They are not a 
people to be cowed, nor are they a people to forget This bears, 
for one thing, very relevantly on our conduct of the war. Every 
piece of terrorism, every ' severe measure,' has so far recoiled on 
ourselves. This burning and pillaging committed by our troops, 
and to which I can testify (having ridden hundreds of miles in 
their track), has merely put the very devil into the Boers. I have 

^ Letter from Rev. Dewdney Drew to Secretary of Colonial MissioD, 
dated Cape Town, July 24, See Vaify News^ Aug. 1901. 
II 
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heard from their own lips and from the lips of their women how it 
has affected them. To give names, I was ^ing one day last month 
with the mother and two sisters of the Commandant Kritzinger, 
now invading the Colony, and with the Miss Olivier (daughter of 
the Commandant of that name) whom he is engaged to marry. 
These ladies are refugees in Basutoland, where I met them. 
They were unanimous in ascribing the continued resistance (^ 
their relatives and countrymen to the above-mentioned caus^ 
At Thaba 'Nchu, where my brother-in-law's farm is situated, 
there lives a Mrs. Adams, whom I have known for years. She is 
an English lady and ministers to the sick in hospital, showing 
them charity regardless of their nationality. She told me, too, 
as I travelled homewards from Basutoland, that the wounded 
Boers were giving the same explanation. From what I have 
personally seen of the ravages inflicted by our troops on the Free 
State by fire and pilfering, there are revelations yet to be made 
to the British public which will fulfil Mr. Kruger's forecast and 
indeed ' stagger humanity.' 

"I know nothing personally about 'Concentration Camps,' 
having never visited one. However, I have, when riding on the 
veld, met convoys of women and children, and have sdso seen 
them huddled by scores in open trucks which stood by the hour 
at Springfontein railway station until the line could be cleared for 
forwarding them to the Bethulie Camp. The last-mentioned 
contingent had come in the same day from Fauresmith owing to 
'clearing' operations in that district There were, of course, 
inevitable discomforts, let such removals be planned as wisely as 
possible, but I do not think the Boer women would make much 
of these. What will never die from the memory of the survivors 
is the horrors which we have allowed to fall upon them, not, of 
course, intentionally, but through sheer muddlement The 
Government returns as to the mortality in these camps furnish 
only too convincing proof, and I venture to predict that Miss 
Hobhouse's findings will be virtually endorsed by the Ladies' 
Commission which has now sailed. It is the same kind of 
neglect which caused the hospital scandals, and which I have 
with my own eyes witnessed going on in the fighting districts and 
in the near presence of the enemy.^A General sets out to 
* clear' a given stretch of country. He is going to scoop human 
lives wholesale into his net, but has no notion of what he will do 
with them when caught The capture effected, he dumps the 
unfortunates down on the nearest camp, whose officer is at his 
wits' end to provide for them. Then the troubles begin : children 
die for lack of milk, women are untended in child-birth, and the 
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Government have to compile a set of ' returns ' which make an 
Englishman's ears tingle as he reads."^ 

This tingling of the ears does ndt appear to have communi- 
cated itself to the Daily Mail^ Its correspondent wrote opti- 
mistically and reported that " the Commission was well satisfied 
with the condition of the camps generally." The more observant 
agent of the Central News Service spoke in strong terms, distinctly 
asserting that the death-rate had become so formidable as to 
become quite the most important question of the day.^ A change 
of some kind, he argued, must be made at once, as " we are not 
warring against women and children." He considered ''the 
extraordinary increase of disease due to the heavy rainfall which 
has converted the tent cities into veritable death-traps. The 
most feasible plan would be to allow them to choose some village 
not occupied by us, to allow them doctors, nurses, food, and 
liberty " ; or, as an alternative, distribution in Cape Colony. 

On Uie Continent and in America, where interest in and in- 
formation about the camps had all along been more general than 
at home, philanthropic feeling was deeply moved, and on several 
occasions found public expression. At midsummer, Madame 
Waszkldwicz, President of the Women's League for the Promotion 
of International Disarmament, had addressed a letter to Mn 
Brodrick pleading for the Boer women in the name of the women 
of Europe and America.^ She offered to relieve the military 
authorities of all burden by forming an International Committee, 
on which Englishwomen should be represented, to deal with the 
care of the Boer families, and she suggested that the example of 
Sir George White at Ladysmith should be followed on a large 
scale, and all the women handed over to a piece of neutral ground. 
Her offer was refused. 

The appeal of the Swiss Evangelical Alliance has already been 
alluded to ; at Christmas the women of Switzerland published an 
open letter to the women of England, and the women of Germany 
made a strong appeal in the same month. Numerous meetings 
were held and resolutions passed in America and elsewhere. 

The mortality of September had been so high ^ that details 
were anxiously expected, and these were given for the Transvaal 
Camps in the first Blue Book issued in November. With the 
exception of Bloemfontein for one month only, no monthly 

* Daily Mail, Dec 27. 

• Central News Special Service, Pretoria, Dec. 6. See Manchester 
Guardian, Dec. 30, 1901. 



* The Hague, Tune 23. See Algpnten HantUhblad. 

* See Appendix B, also Cd. 819. 
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reports have been provided for the Orange River Colony 
Camps. 

^It was realised that the country was getting roused ; numerous 
letters were written to the papers, and the city of Manchester sent 
up a largely signed petition to the Government, headed by the 
Lord Mayor and the Bishop. The issue of the second Blue 
Book^ showed that the Colonial Office had already assumed 
control, and that Mr. Chamberlain was applying his eneigy and 
business faculties to the remodelling of the camps. Some of 
the suggestions urged by the Ladies' Commission were also being 
carried out The telegraphic correspondence reveals some im- 
patience on the part of Lord Milner and others in South Africa 
at the importance attached to this work, and the attention required 
for its details, but Mr. Chamberlain rightly insisted ; the order was 
at last given that no expense was to be spared,^ and Lord Onslow, 
speaking at Crewe in December, assured the country that " the 
civil authority under the Colonial Office had now taken over all 
the Concentration Camps from the military authorities. No pains 
and no money would be spared to put Jthe camps in the most 
efficient and healthy condition possible." ^ 

Thus the gloom of the year 1901 was lightened at its close 
with the hope that substantial reforms were really inaugurated 
and would work speedy and effective amelioration. 



* Cd. 853, Dec. 1901. 



« Cd. 853, p. 128. 



CHAPTER IV 



WOMEN IN 1901, AS DESCRIBED BY OTHERS 

(UNOFFICIAL) 

« Life may change, but it may fly not ; 
Hope may vanish, but can die not; 
Truth be veiled, but still it buraeth ; 
Love repulsed, but it retumeth. 
Yet were life a chamel where 
Hope lay coffined with despair; 
Yet were truth a sacred lie ; 
Love were lust — if Liberty 
Lent not life its soul of light, 
Hope its iris of delight. 
Truth its prophet's robe to wear, 
Love its power to give and bear." — Shklley. 

EARLY in the year (Feb. 7, 1901), Mr. Rowntree thus 
describes the more highly blessed camps of Cape 
Colony and Natal. In a former chapter it has been 
shown how Port Elizabeth Camp was brought under excellent 
conditions in the end of 1900. Mrs. Fawcett has spoken of 
this camp as a " show camp." Mr. Rowntree writes — 

" I was given a pass by Mr. Hess, who remarked he wished 
us to see the camp so that we could assure people in England 
how well its occupants were treated. He put a note in the 
margin of the letter he gave me to the Captain at the head of 
the military organisation of the town, to the effect that it would 
have its use in England. There was barbed-wire fencing to a 
considerable height all round, and sentries with their rifles on at 
least three sides of the square. 



A sensible Afrikander woman 
came to greet us. She took 
us into a hut. The iron walls 
were bare, and the room re- 
sounded with the voices of the 
infants in the adjoining shelters. 
Chairs are scarce, but neighbours 



'*The conduct of the inmates is 
excellent ; they have a great r^rd 
for the matron. Miss Hauptfleisch, 
of whom I cannot speak too highly. 
She has managed the camp and 
the inmates with a wonderful tact 
and skill, and the present efficient 
state of the camp is entirely due to 
her exertions and sacrifice of her 
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time and health to her sisters in 
distress. 

** There is a good deal of crowding 
in some of the rooms, as many as 
ten, eleven, and fourteen persons 
living in one room together. 



''Charles P. Piers, Captain. 
*^ March 27, 1901." Cd. 819, p. 43. 



lend willingly, and boxes are 
gracefully tendered also. 

" There are 330 souls within 
the wire fence, 80 of them are 
mothers, 10 of them are persons 
of culture and means, the rest 
being absolutely destitute. The 
needs for the body are fairly 
met They have clothing for the present, but the problem is, 
and will be, to keep the mind healthy and occupied and free from 
self-brooding in this life of enforced idleness. In the hospital 
to-day there were only two mothers and two newly-arrived infants. 
Any news we could give was drunk in most eagerly. One 
person with whom we conversed had heard nothing of her 
husband for many months, and evidently yearned for tidings." 

" We came later," continues Mr. Rowntree, " to Pietermaritz- 
burg (February 14), and learnt that of the 1,800 persons in the 
camp here at Christmas, some 500 persons have been taken to 
Howick. This camp became unmanageably large. I fancy 
several children died, and that changes were needed. The 
Colonel is evidently a humane man, desirous to act for the best 
on the limited means allowed him. The food, said to have been 
insufficient, is now said to be improved, but is not apparently 
always up to the mark, and barely sufficient 

"We have spent the afternoon at the camp. The ther- 
mometer was 95* in the shade. It is a vast space, almost like a 
deer park, on a slope, with much long coarse grass. The 
Rev. Mr. Rousseau, who is able to go into and come from the 
camp as he pleases, drove us right in without challenge. We saw 
many boys about, and feared we should miss the school, but 
soon came on a biggish tent, bursting with boys and girls. The 
head teacher is a young man, a British subject who did not fight, 
but it was thought best for the Empire that he should live in a 
gaol, and so he did for eight months. He still thinks, poor man, 
&iat he should have been charged with some offence and tried, 
but this is a vain thought, and he is perhaps hardly sufficiently 
thankful that he is now moved to a camp. We visited several 
tents. One old man had got a protection order for his farm, but 
some dynamite was found on the line about six miles away. He 
knew nothing whatever about it, but he and his wife were called 
out, and the house fired. They were very quietly sad. Many of 
the women had had their furniture, indeed practically all their 
goods except a little clothing, confiscated, without any receipt or 
attempt at remuneration, because their husbands or sons were on 
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commando. In some cases this has been done to women whose 
husbands or sons are in Ceylon. One of them burst into tears 
when she said they took a lamp which her son had made 
for her, though she pleaded for it. Speaking generally, such 
statements were never proffered, only given in answer to 
questions, and often with remarkable absence of colouring. One 
lady said she would gladly shake hands with English soldiers, 
they often shared their rations with the hungry, but she would 
not with the officers, who sent them away hungry and cold on 
long journeys. One had come, with thirty-six others, in an 
open truck, in cold weather, for a day and a night 

"To one tent the news was brought us that more* prisoners 
were coming. Their quick eyes caught them detraining when I 
could not distinguish them at all. In an hour the new prisoners 
came. A few soldiers first, who looked good-natured, and as if 
not particularly relishing their work, then a long straggling pro- 
cession, broken often into clumps. Mostly mother and children, 
many babies in arms, many toddling alongside, clutching gown or 
hand, most of them weary, sad, grave, a look of destitution im- 
printed on faces and clothing alike. One little lad of seven or 
eight was so tired that he lay down twice on the grass, and was 
made to go on. All, down to the infants, had some little thing, 
presumably the most precious or.'necessary, in one hand, a water- 
bottle, a kettle, a small bundle of clothing ; here and there a bag 
with a few provisions; one lone woman was cherishing a cat 
One old woman, with a little child by her side, came in a ricksha ; 
the rest were all on foot and with no umbrellas against the sun. 
The general effect was very sombre and infinitely sad. I saw 
two or three in tears, and one had to move away by one's self for a 
time. My wife followed them to see if anything could be done 
in the way of food, but a cordon of soldiers was formed, and all 
others were kept away. We could not well object, but out of 
their penury the older prisoners were evidently very anxious to 
supply the new-comers with coffee, and share what they had." 

^* February 2T, 

" What is to be the future ? The past is mainly very sad — 
the 200 persons we saw ten days ago had been slowly collected. 
One woman, with a good face, told me to-day that she and her 
children had been driven for two days to Standerton, where they 
stopped nine days. Then they were a day and a night in open 
trucks, coming here, with no rations, and only the bare tent when 
they got here at sundown ; no bedstead, no bedding. They are 
many of them fine people, very much like Lowland Scotch. 
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Their hearts unlock quickly, even to kind looks. Your head 
may soon swim with quietly told experiences, and now and then 
you may get tired of one or two interposing too often, but as a 
whole they have the true strength and dignity of self-restraint" 

Mr. Rowntree continues — 

"March l. 

" Large numbers of homeless women and children are being 
drafted down continually. There are about 3000 bereft of 
almost everything but a bundle of bedding and a box of 
some sort. The authorities begrudge rations to those who 

have any means. Mrs. showed me a formal notice she 

had received from the Camp Commandant stating he was 
ordered to discontinue rations to her, understanding that she 
had means of her own. . . . The British Government has 
confiscated most of these people's effects. Is it intended that 
they should become pauperised ? As it is they have to beg of 
a Dutch Reformed minister for a postage stamp or a needle." 

There was something indescribably sad, as Mr. Rowntree 
shows, in watching the passing group of exiled women. 

" Oh I " cries a lady of Thaba 'Nchu, writing to her sister on 
the 29th of May, *' how weary I am of it all 1 The never-ending 
stream of poor women and children still continues to flow through 
here on the way to that awful camp in Bloemfontein, where they 
are dying off like sick sheep. About a month ago all the women 
from just round about Prynnaberg — about 230 — were brought 
here and * plumped ' down. They were crowded into the Dutch 
Reformed Church, schoolroom and hall,and left here in the greatest 
discomfort for three weeks ; many got ill, one woman and one 
child died here — the woman was Mrs. Van Wijk, Aunt Maria 
Seph ton's mother. She was 77 years old, weak and ill, and not 
fit to be carted over the country in all sorts of weather in 
an old jolty buck-waggon. 

"The Van Niekerks and Boschmans and all the women 
you knew round here were of the lot. I used to go and see 
them and *hold their hands' for them, there is so very little 
one can do for these poor women. If you see what they have 
to put up with, it just makes one * boil.' . . . How I do boil, 
and one has to keep it all bottled in and ' keep smiling.' 

"Well, these poor women show one how to take things 
bravely ; they laugh, and seem to get as much fun out of their 
misfortunes as they can ; I do admire them. But there is the 
other picture too ; lots of them just used to come and sit and 
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weep out their miseries to me in my room, because I was your 
sister. 

" Well, last week they were all packed into more buck-waggons 
to be taken to the ' camp ' ; when they got to the waterworks, 
the order came for no oxen to cross the river on account of 
the rinderpest having broken out here. So these poor women 
are stranded on the fiats with hardly any food and next to no 
shelter. They had been there for days when I heard from 
them, and I can't say if they have been taken on to Bloem- 
fontein yet Some of them said they would let me know what 
became of them eventually if they survive it all, poor souls. 
The sick (about six families) are still here." 

Mrs. P. Maritz Botha writes — 

" On presenting my ticket for admittance " to the camp at 
Johannesburg, " the guard informed me that there were two or 
three thousand women there, also that he had just come from 
Potchefstroom District, where he had spent five or six months, 
being one of a column employed in destroying homesteads and 
farms in that district, and bringing in the women and children 
into the camp there. He condemned the practice, saying that 
retribution was sure to follow on the English. 

" In the camp I found a lot 



of sick lying about in the 
iron sheds— ill principally with 
measles — though other diseases 
were rife. These people were 
of the superior class of Boers. 
In the small space allotted to 
each family were to be seen 
sick, dying, and dead. 

" I found one poor woman 
with her face turned to the 
wall, weeping bitterly. On my 
questioning her as to the cause 
of her grief, she turned round 
and said that she had just lost 
her sixth and last child, all 
having died in camp. •« The health of the Burgher Camp, 

" A great and righteous com- Johannesburg, during the month of 
plaint amongst the women was, ^ ^ generaUy been exceedingly 

that for all the divers disuses ^ u^i crook (Medical Officer).' 
and illnesses rife m camp, from Cd. 819, pp. 54-56. 



** Housing. — This leaves much to be 
desired. There is no provision for 

}>rivacy . . . nothing less suitable for 
amilies could weU be conceived. I 
leave out of the question such objec- 
tions as the want of privacy. . . . 
There are to my miod more serious 
objections. 

" The buildings are very draughty, 
and in winter will be very cold. The 
earth between the floors will soon 
become very foul, etc. 

**Dr. Turner." 
Cd. 819, p. 30. 

''Month ending 31st May, 

population . . . 3379 
During May, deaths . . 79 
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enteric and measles to a broken " Dr. Croirier - Durham entirely 

leg, only two kinds of medi- ^^^^ ^° ^^P? ^^^ ?« situation, and 

L^iZi^ ^Ji^ „-.rx^ ««rj *u^»^ »^.^ I returned him to the coast, appomt- 
ernes were used, and these were ^^ ^r. Crook in his stead. Xjfceady 
served from two separate ves- an improvement is noticeable in the 
sels. This treatment naturally general health and appearance of 
caused suspicion, and the result ^« women and children, owing 
«« that the women took to rce"'?e^°ae!S tjrco"^u« ^e 
what are called home remedies, members of the local Dutch Reformed 

"As far as rations are con- Church, who have provided nurses and 
cemed, thanks to Governor somemedicalcomfortsfortheinvalids." 
Mackenzie, just at this time there Report of G. W. Goodwin, 

were no complaints about the ^ , „ ^"^""^ Supenntendent. 
food, which a little while back ^^' ^\^' P* ^^' 
had been practically unfit for consumption. Also at this time 
the D.R.C ministers were allowed to supply small sums of 
money, which helped to build small ovens. 

'* The method of taking these women from their homes was 
truly conspicuous for its barbarity. They were literally robbed 
of everytlung they had before being sent away ; and I know 
women, once well off, who were carted about the country for 
months without once being able to change their dress. Some 
were made to give up their rings, others even their precious 
heirloom Bibles. 

" One woman told me that, having hidden j£^$ in her breast 
for safety and to feed her children with, she was approached 
by an officer, who snatched open her dress and took the money 
from her. 

" I personally, on visiting some of the poor families at night 
who were brought into Pretoria, have seen a father, mother, and 
eight children huddled together in two tiny zinc rooms, with 
nothing either above or below them for warmth and protection ; 
and I have given bedding from my son's bed just to aid these 
people who were left in this neglected state for weeks at a time." 

Mr. H. A. Comelissen and Mr. F. Smits Verburg, now in 
Europe, were both in the Concentration Camp at Irene as 
prisoners, and had therefore good opportunities for describing the 
life of the camp. Mr. Comelissen was a war correspondent with 
the Boer forces, and, after being six months in the two camps of 
Irene and Pietersburg, was allowed to leave for Europe in October 
1 90 1. He attributes the high mortality to various causes. 
First, the exhausted condition of the women and children on 
their arrival at the camps ; secondly, the fact of the inmates being 
housed in tents — no Boer would ever think of living in a tent 
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with his family in winter on the South African veld ; thirdly, the 
inadequate medical aid. His most serious complaint is about 
the bad quality and insufficiency of the food supplied. The 
meat generally had to be thrown 



"The sheep supplied have un- 
doubtedly been in very poor condi- 
tion. ... On the whole, the ration 
satisfies the people, especially since 
children were allowed I lb. of flour 
a day, instead of i lb. as formerly. 
The flour supplied has been of very 
good quality on the whole. 

"N. J. SCHOTZ, Supt., Irene." 

Cd. 814, pp. 58, 59. 



away. He says that but for 
private charity the women and 
children would have perished 
with the cold. His story is 
endorsed by Mr. Verburg ^ — 

"On the 2ist of April last 
I arrived at the Concentration 
Camp at Irene. It was a Sunday 
afternoon. There was to be 
no distribution of rations before Monday morning at eight We 
had to live meanwhile as best we could manage. On Monday 
morning we received 7 lbs. of Australian flour, 4 English ozs. of 
coffee (roasted maize), 7 English ozs. of sugar (black and tart), 
and half an oz. of rough salt. Every Wednesday and Saturday 
was served out, besides the above, an English pound of mutton, 
the sheep being so lean that they much resembled greyhounds. 

" What they got too little in meat was made up for by the 
living things which the flour contained — black corn-weevils and 
beetles. And hundreds of women I saw sifting such flour, 
without complaining, to free it from living animals and mouldy 
clots. I myself took it back for Mrs. Aart van Wijk, Renoster- 
poort, Zoutpansberg, and after a deal of talking and flattery 



managed to get for her as much 
other flour as the mouldy clots 
and weevils weighed which she 
had sifted from her flour. 

"One round tent was as- 
signed to every twelve persons 
to live in, without considering 
whether they belonged to the 
same family, so that they lay 
very close together, almost the 



" The weather has been extremely 
cold at night, and on some days the 
wind extremely cold. I have done 
all in my power to assist the people 
and minimise their hardships, by 
issuing to them blankets, sheepskins, 
and canvas coverings. On the whole 
they are fairly comfortable. Com- 
plamts are inevitable in a camp with 
4500 people. . . . The scarcity of 
wood has been the cause of consider- 
able anxiety, and is one of the greatest 



one on the other ; which, how- hardships of the people. . . . There 

ever, had one advantage, that the is more than enough work for another 

want of a sufficient quantity of medical officer to do in the camp, as 

bedclothes was not so severely \f, ^:1^^^^^^4,(°' ^Toiv• 

-, - . , 1.^. , ,j visit more than fifty patients and give 

felt durmg the bitterly cold them proper attention in one day.^' 

nights of that time, as otherwise Dr. Green's Report, 

would have been the case. Cd. 819, p. 61. 

* Mr. Smits Verburg. See De Tckgraaf^ Amsterdam. 
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" When I arrived there was one doctor to look after the patients, 
afterwards there were two, but this number cannot be considered 
sufficient for a camp of 4000 souls. The number of funerals 
was every day ominously great.'* 

Mrs. Bodde, an English lady whom I have the pleasure of 
knowing, wrote thus about Irene Camp. Parts of her letter were 
published last summer — 

"A/tfyas, 1901. 

"When I left Pretoria there were 5000 men and children in 
the camp at Irene, and 1000 were reported to be sick. The 
camp itself is on the site of a camp previously occupied by the 
British soldiers when they were prisoners in Pretoria. The 
ground is high and sloping. The camp is surrounded by a fence 
of barbed wire, and guarded by sentries, who refuse to permit any 
entrance or egress excepting under military pass. There is no 
truth in the statement, which to my surprise I find rep)eated in 
London, that the women and children went to the camps by 
their own consent, or are willing to remain there. In almost 
every case, these women, with their little ones, have been taken 
by force from their homes at a moment's notice. They have not 
even been allowed to take with them a morsel of food, or to be 
removed in their own carts. They were taken by the soldiers, 
and put into open cattle trucks and waggons, while their own 
beautiful waggons, carts, and vehicles were burnt before their eyes. 

" The work of the destruction of the goods of these unfortunate 
people was not by any means confined to food-stuffs or to houses 
that might shelter the enemy. Thousands of bales of valuable 
wool, in the Standerton and Ermelo districts, were destroyed by 
first saturating them with paraffin oil, and then setting them on 
fire. Bales of wool cannot be used for food. 

"The impression seems to prevail in this country that the 
work of farm-burning has ceased. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. When a sweeping operation takes place, and a column 
goes out for the purpose of denuding the country of supplies, the 
Sumhouses are uniformly first gutted and usually set on fire. 
When Mrs. Botha received permission from Lord Kitchener to 
visit her husband, she crossed the country in a Cape cart, and 
stayed each night at a farmhouse en route. After staying five 
days with her husband, she set out to return to Pretoria. She 
could not come back the way she went, because all the houses 
which had given her shelter had been burnt to the ground in that 
brief interval. The work of destruction is usually done in a 
desperate hurry, for the soldiers are afraid that they may be 
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surprised by the Boers in the midst of their work« They there- 
fore usually set a house on fire, or blow up the walls with dynamite 
if it is strongly built The crops are destroyed, hundreds of bags 
of grain are ripped open and trampled under foot, fruit trees are 
cut down, and all this has to be done in a few hours. In most 
of these houses which have been destroyed are stored excellent 
tents, used by the young people of the Boers when they go out 
into the veld to pasture their cattle. If they had been permitted 
to remove them they would at least have had shelter over their 
heads, but no woman was allowed to bring with her a tent to 
protect her from the sun by day or the cold by night. The 
tents were burnt with all the other furniture of the household ; 
and, thus beggared and homeless, they were carted off across the 
veld, and consigned to the camps, in which they remain prisoners 
to this day. ^\ 

" When I left Pretoria it was already very cold, even inside 
my own home. What it must have been outside in the tents on 
the bleak hillside I shudder to think. Yet that was only the 
beginning of winter. The number of deaths occurring among 
the children is appalling. Unless the death-rate is checked ' 
there will be no children left in the camp when the winter is ^ 
over. The women and children sleep on straw mattresses, on 
the bare ground. The tents are without lining, and they afford 
hardly any protection against wind, nor have the women 
adequate clothing. Some were allowed to snatch a blanket from 
the bonfire which was made of all their goods and possessions, 
but if they had only been allowed to bring their bedding they 
would at least have been saved some of Sie intense misery to 
which they are at present doomed. As a rule, they were 
allowed to bring nothing with them but the clothes which were 
on their backs. There is also hardly any fuel in the camps, it 
being exceedingly scarce. 

" While the shelter is miserably inadequate, the rations are 
very bad. The military authorities have entered into an arrange- 
ment with a contractor, by which he supplies the camp with food 
for adults. No special food is supplied for children. The rations 
supplied by the contractor, which are by no means the regular 
Army rations, consist of flour that is often bitter and unfit to be 
eaten. Even if it were good, the women are not accustomed to 
white flour, and do not like it They have always used either 
whole ground meal or Boer meal, but white flour many of them 
touched for the first time when their day's ration was handed to 
them. The coffee is hardly deserving of the name, and appears 
to be made largely of roasted acorns. The sugar is the result of 
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the skimmings of the sugar boiler. The food is quite inadequate 
for adults, and the poor children simply starve and die. The 
mortality among children is really terrible. From one farm 
alone ten children have died, and there are cases in which every 
child in the family has perished. How can it be otherwise? 
Children under seven years of age require to have some kind 
of milk diet. Of course, I am well aware that milk fresh 
from the cow is impossible. Every milch cow is com- 
mandeered for the use of the sick in the military hospital, but 
that is no reason why children should not be supplied with 
cpndensed milk and Mellin's food The statement that it is 
impossible to supply condensed milk to the prison camps may 
be made here, but I never heard of any such excuse in Pretoria. 
I know of my own certain knowledge that there is any amount of 
condensed milk in Pretoria. I brought my own baby up on it 
for the last two years, and never had any difficulty in procuring 
as much as was wanted, with the exception of the first four 
months after the occupation of Pretoria. Not only is there any 
amount of condensed milk in Pretoria, but a Hollander Charitable 
Committee, which was formed for the purpose of relieving the 
distressed women and children, actually kept many children in 
the camp alive by distributing condensed milk and other foods 
to the little ones ; but for some reason or other — I think it was 
about the month of April — the military authorities withdrew the 
licence by virtue of which the Hollander Committee had been 
able to distribute these necessaries of life to the children, with 
the result that the children are dying like flies. Why they should 
be deprived of condensed milk and other food necessary to keep 
them alive I do not know. But you can hardly be surprised 
if it is misinterpreted by the Dutch. They are aware that the 
authorities did, as a matter of policy, order that the women and 
families of the men still fighting should only receive half rations 
and no meat whatever.^ Since I came to this country I hear that 
the rescinding of this mhuman order was attributed to pressure 
brought to b^ on Ministers in the House of Commons. We 
knew nothing about that in Pretoria. All that we knew was that 
the foreign Consuls protested against the refusal of full rations 
to the women and children whose husbands were still on 
commando, and the distinction was blocked in deference — so we 
always understood — to the representations of the Consuls. A 
few nurses are allowed in the camp, but the doctors do not 
understand the language of many of their patients, and obstacles 
have been placed in the way of the granting of a licence to the 

^ See Appendix A. 
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Hollander Society, which undertook to supply medical relief to 
the sufferers. 

** It is merely human nature that the Dutch should take a 
rather sinister view of these proceedings." 

The desire to improve the conditions of the unfortunate 
inmates of this camp took the form of an appeal to the foreign 
Consuls for their intercession with the military authorities — 

Tlranslation, 

"To his Excellency D. Cinatti, Consul-General of Portugal, 
and the other Representatives of Foreign Powers. 

*• Pretoria, May 25, 1901. 

" Excellencies, — The condition of the women and children 
of our burghers, especially of those whose men are still fighting, is 
of such a nature that we, the undersigned women, consider it 
highly necessary to call in the aid of the Consuls. These poor 
helpless beings suffer indescribably ; they have been so weakened 
by bad and insufficient food that they cannot possibly withstand 
the ravages of disease and cold. Already the cold is intense at 
Irene, considered to be a warm climate. We dread to think 
what it must be on the high veld, at Middelburg, Standerton, 
and Vereeniging, etc Only very few families were allowed to 
bring clothing with them, the others having nothing but what 
they were dad in when forced to leave their homes, and those 
are worn and soiled. A few were also allowed to take bedding, 
but the majority have insufficient or none, and are compelled to 
lie on the cold earth, only sheltered horn the bitterly cold 
weather by canvas. Their food is mostly unfit for consumption. 
We know of a case where the mother saw three children carried 
away within sixteen days. They died from diarrhoea, caused by 
bad meat, fiour, coffee, and sugar; no other food is dealt out 
to the imprisoned women and diildren. Another daughter, 13 
years of age, is still lying dangerously ill. Neither soap nor 
candles have been given to them; these are called 'artides of 
luxury.' Our African nation cannot exist on fiour, even when of 
the best quality ; the poorest are used to plenty of milk, and plain, 
but nutritious, food. 

" We are convinced that (this) pitiful state of affairs is aggra- 
vated by rough and heartless men such as Superintendent Scholtz 
at Irene. The women prefer to starve and suffer with their 
children, even when twenty are herded together in one tent, almost 
without bedding, rather than expose themselves to insults when 
they approach with their needs. 
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" Is it considered such a crime in these present days to fight 
for home and independence, that it is wreaked on defenceless 
women and helpless children, in order to compel the brave little 
handful of lion-hearted men to surrender ? We earnestly beseech 
you to take steps without delay to relieve the sufferings of these 
unfortunate beings. Our little nation is being exterminated. 
Already many prisoners at Ceylon and elsewhere, and burghers 
still in the field, are, without knowing it, wifeless and childless. 

" With the approaching winter in view there is no time to be 
lost Help us, in God's name and in the name of humanity. He 
will bless you, and you will have our eternal gratitude. 

" We have the honour to be. Excellencies, your obedient and 
sorrowing," (Nine Signatures.) 

The appeal of May 25, after due deliberation by the Con- 
suls, was handed to Lord Kitchener, who, however, did not 
acknowledge it After waiting nearly five weeks, the same 
signatories sent in the following petition — 

Translation, 

"To his Excellency D. Cinatti, Consul-General of Portugal, 
and the other Representatives of Foreign Powers. 

"Pretoria,/!*^ 1, 1901. 

''Excellencies, — ^The undersigned Committee of Boer ladies, 
in name of the Boer ladies in South Africa, having taken into 
consideration the serious condition of the various camps of the 
imprisoned women and children, of the appalling death-rates in 
consequence of disease brought on by cold and starvation, seeing 
the danger our brave little nation is running — unless speedily 
relieved — of being totally exterminated, are turning to you once 
again as our only earthly help in our great and bitter need. 
We earnestly beseech you without loss of time to request your 
Governments, for the sake of humanity, to use their friendly good 
offices before the Government of Great Britain in favour of help- 
less women and tender children. 

" For our men we ask nothing — they are men, and well able to 
bear all that it has pleased Providence to lay upon them — but 
for their imprisoned families we demand, in common justice, 
from mighty and wealthy England, sufficient and better food, 
warm clothing and bedding ; also that no obstacles be laid in our 
way to visit the different camps for the purpose of aiding as far 
as we possibly can. 
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"They have been dragged by force from their homes, their 
food and clothing destroyed by fire, and are now dying by 
hundreds weekly for want of these necessities. To compel our 
brave men to surrender, their families are tortured and on the 
way of being rooted out Although not much is known about 
the many other camps scattered all over the land, you are suffi- 
ciently aware of what is taking place at Irene Camp, considered 
to be the best, and thus enabled to give an account thereupon to 
your Government. 

"We pray to God that your endeavours may meet witiii 
success, so that relief may speedily come to these unfortunate 
victims of a cruel and unjust war. 

" We have the honour to be. Excellencies, gratefully," etc., 

(Signatures.) 

Substantially the same as Mrs. Bodde's account is this one 
sent to England by a leading Transvaal lady — 

" Prbtoria, May 1901. 

"In almost every case they (the women) have been taken 
from their comfortable homes at a moment's notice, and not 
even allowed to take a morsel of food with them. They were, 
and still are, thrust into open cattle trucks and waggons, while 
their own beautiful waggons, carts, and vehicles are being burnt 
before their eyes, their homes set on fire, or blown up if too 
strongly built. . . . 

" The crops must be destroyed, hundreds of bags of grain 
ripped open and trampled under foot, trees cut down, in many 
instances 6elaw the grafts, all this being done in a few hours. 
I could mention hundreds of people I know by name and 
personally. In the sheep-farming districts, Standerton, Ermelo, 
etc., thousands of bales of wool were destroyed by first saturating 
them with paraffin. It is said no food-stufis must be left on the 
farms to prevent the burghers on commando from taking them. 
But bales of wool cannot be used as food. Then they say only 
the farms in the neighbourhood of railway lines are destroyed. 
This is an untruth. 

" Two-thirds of the Republics, with the exception of the towns 
and farms of those who have surrendered, have been destroyed. 
The blacks of the Cape, bastards especially, take an active part 
in the destruction and looting of properties before the eyes of the 
helpless women, insulting and sometimes outraging them. We 
have been told — and I hope it is true — ^that the Australian volun- 
teers have refused to fight because ' they did not come to fight 
12 
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against women and children, but men/ The condition of the 
women and children prisoners is terrible, too awful for words. . . . 

"I am only speaking of Irene — we know nothing of what 
happens in the other places, but it is admitted that some of the 
camps are very bad. Irene Camp is on a hill, very hot during 
the day and intensely cold at night Already the deaths daily 
are appalling. . . . 

"One of my relatives, a widow with|five children, had the 
misfortune to stay a few days at Irene ; they tell me the tents 
are without lining, the women and children sleep on the bare 
ground on straw mattresses with little covering ; she had plenty 
of her own, but even then the cold was unbearable. They are 
wet with dew in summer, and now with a piercing wind blowing 
they might just as well be on the open veld ; when the beds are 
lifted in the morning the ground is perfectly wet underneath. If 
these poor helpless ones had only'been allowed to bring their own 
bedding and tiieir own tents they would have been comfortable. 

" Every Boer has an excellent tent ; they are used to the life, 
at least the younger ones pass months in tents pasturing their 
cattle in winter, but they stand in the bush, well shelter^ with 
trees, with plenty of fuel and every other comfort. But here they 
are half-starved, brought away by force from their homes with 
only the clothes they stood in ; one woman told me — widow of one 
of our first Volksraad members (who was killed at Derdepoort 
by the harpies, viz. Kaffirs, commanded by English officers)— that 
she was made to take off her shoes, also her daughter and little 
children, and to walk with bare feet to the nearest camp. 

"The flour portioned out to these prisoners, women and 
children of every age, is rotten very often, unfit for dogs ; coffee, 
some poisonous stufif mixed with acorns ; sugar, the scum of sugai 
boilers. I have seen samples of all these, and was assured that 
they prefer to starve rather than to eat or drink such stuff. 

" We are being rooted out as a nation. 

"I know of several cases where the husbands are eithei 
prisoners or fighting, the wife dead with her three children, or a 
mother lost all six children. One woman told me her husband 
was at St Helena, some sons fighting, her daughter's husband 
killed, and that since she was brought into Pretoria, from hei 
farm alone ten children had died. 

" Believe, as God is my judge, I am not exaggerating. Nc 
one can make things out worse than they are. Our land ii 
desolate, but we can build it up again. What we cannot do is tc 
give back to our poor prisoners when they return some day theii 
wives and children, their relatives and friends. . . . 
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" They say we are worse than the men, but what have the 
little innocent children done to starve them and in consequence 
to kill them with disease and cold? 

" This is only May, and the night is bitter cold in Pretoria ; 
what it is on the high veld and cold districts, and what it will be 
in July, no one who knows can bear to think. I belong to the 
unfortunates who cannot put their thoughts on paper. It 
would require the pen of an Olive Schreiner (God bless her !) to 
describe the sufferings of our women and children. . . ." 

Very interesting is Miss Malherbe's short review of the 
work done by the volunteer nurses from Pretoria. These ladies, 
who had borne the burden and heat of the day for five long 
months, were dismissed by the Ladies' Commission. 

"I went out on 7th April 1901, together with Mrs. Arm- 
strong, Mrs. Stiemens, Mrs. 

Vlok, Mrs. EnsUn, Miss Find- " Six ladies from Pretoria, who are 
, \,- -WT ixr 1 -KM- voluntary workers, visit m the camp 

Uy, Miss Van Warmelo, Miss ^^ ij^/i^ ^ents. Each lady ukes a 

Celuers, and the Misses Diirr. ward, and visits every tent in the 
We all went out voluntarily, morning, and then reports to the 
and at the request of the women medical officer the ^rious cases, and 

. .1 J ^r ^ :« does what nursing for the sick that 

in the camp; and of course m g^ecan. These Udies do their work 
receipt of no salary, in fact we well, and it would be difficult and 
paid the majority of railway impossible for the present medical 
fares from and to Pretoria. As suflF to do their work without them." 

Dr. Grbbn s Report. 
Cd. 819, p. 61. 

"Six (Pretoria ladies) are per- 
manently resident in camp. They 
draw rations, have a large marquee 
for their mess-room, and four bell- 
tents. They do not encourage the 
people to send their sick to hospital ; 



far as our mess was concerned 
we drew officers* rations, also 
the Hollander Relief Fund gave 
j£$ per month towards our 
mess. 

" We worked in Irene Camp 
for six months, being dismissed . 

cm the loth October ; there was ?^'- E^len does, but the sick remain 



no reason whatever given for 
diis dismissal. 

"We were more than sorry 
to leave the camp, and the 
women also showed their regret 
by drawing up a petition pray- 
ing for us to be allowed to 
remain. Even General Maxwell 
eiq)ressed to one of us his regret 
that we should be removed from 
the useful work we were doing. 



in their tents in much larger number 
than is wise or right. They eave us 
to understand that they drew the same 
ration as the camp, but we found they 
really drew staff rations — ^a double 
quantity of meat. They said the 
meat was so thin that the whole of 
their joint ration (8 lbs.) only yielded 
I lb. of meat when separatee from 
the bone."— Cd. 893, p. 119. Report 
of Ladibs' Commission. 

"It is the opinion of the Com- 
mission that the ladies from Pretoria 
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the town." — Gi. 893, p. 119. 

"The six ladies from Pretoria who 
belong to the Red Cross . . . stay 
here for one month at a time, when 
they are relieved by others from 
Pretoria. They are of great assist- 
ance to the medical oflficer, and are 
untiring in their visits and rounds in 



It did seem as if we were far ^re a dangerous element in camp. 

more suited to attaid our l^SoH^'^^^^^t^nUUr 
women, knowing them and Ssel^nVand ^a^^w^^^rSl and 

unaerstanding them as we did, < go-betweens^ between the camp and 

than English nurses, who could 
not understand a word of their 
language; and seeing that we 
even had to interpret for the 
doctor himself. 

"The routine of the day 
b^an at 8 a.m. and consisted 

of visiting the two hundred or the camps amongst the sick 
one hundred and fifty tents ^ g "^- F. Essblen, Supt." 
allotted to each of us, and there 9» P- 3 • 

making notes of the sick, taking temperatures, and giving medical 
comforts (these were obtained by the patients presenting a card 
given by us to the doctor in charge), as well as applying what 
medical remedies were necessary. All the tents under the charge 
of each person had to be visited 
by one o'clock p.m. each day, "^n the whole, thdr tone was to 

-t. 11 j-if ..'^ c weep and bewail, but take no active 

80 naturally the quantity of ^^^^ ^^ ^^1 ^^e people to help them- 
work debarred us from domg selves, or make the best of things." 
as much as ought to have been 

done to each patient, seeing that in the case of epidemic we 
had as many as 500 patients. The visits of the doctors to the 
tents under our respective charges were divided between the 
morning and afternoon, half the sick being visited at a time. 

"In the afternoon we again visited the sick-tents to see if 
patients had what they required for the night; before leaving 
them late in the afternoon, their temperatures were again taken, 
this being the last attendance of the day. 

" I have seen it mentioned in a Blue Book that the Committee 
of ladies (sent out to inspect the camps) stated that they found 
us crocheting ; this may be so, if it was it could only have been 
between the hours of one and 



" We called on them about 3.30 in 
the afternoon, and found them in 
their marquee doing knitting and 
crochet." — p. 119. 



three o'clock p.m. — these being 

given us for our dinner and 

rest; and anybody knowing 

anything about South African 

life is aware that it is impossible for women to work outside 

between these hours; also all the crocheting done by us was 

for the use of the women and children in the tents. 

" In the Blue Book also is stated a deliberate falsehood, t\e. 
that we neither tried nor did start either a soup kitchen or a 
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"Some of the ladies Imve been in 
camp five raonthi. We asked them 



if they thought a soup kitchen would 
be useful ; they replied in the affinna- 
tive, but they haid done nothing to 
start one."— Cd. 893, pi 1191 



tannery ; Mrs. Armstrong made 
repeated requests to the super- 
intendent for facilities to start 
either^ but evasive answers were 
always given her, and certainly 
no facilities to start them. In 
one other camp visited, V. D. Hovens', near Pretoria, a soup 
kitchen was started by some Boer ladies, and was put a stop to 
by the military authorities. 

" Another thing, home medicines were not encomragid by us, 
but when home remedies were used they were first obtained 
from the store set up by military authority for the use of the 
camp; the selling of these home remedies was afterwards 
stopped, but this is how they 
were obtained and used in the "vl^f J*^^ w»P''.^l"^^T? ^ 

. ^ ^, 1 u • prohibited, but the 'Pretoria ladies' 

camp. As to the people being ^rhig them out"— Cd. 893, p. 118. 
poisoned by these home reme- 
dies, the idea is ridiculous. They consist of the simplest ingre- 
dients of the chemist art, and have been used since Boers became 
Boers ; why they should die of these remedies the first time they 
were used under the English flag is inexplicable. In my five 
months of work in the camp neither did I attend or did I hear 
of any patient dying of poison from home remedies. 

" The hospital consists of one brick building with two large 
wards, and seven marquees. There are about sixty beds in 
all. There are three doctors, one dispenser with two assistants, 
two trained nurses, three untrained nurses, and several camp 
assistants. As far as I could judge, the hospital was in excellent 
order. 

" So far as complaints are omcemed I might fill a book, but 

to shorten them as &r as possible. They were as follows: — 

There was in vogue an extra- .._. ... 

^^A\^^^^ «r«« ^r ^..»;.u;.*^ 4.U-* " There is a wired-m enclosure for 

ordmary way of punishmg the „„niiy women."-.p. 119. 

women and children ; they were 

for most petty offences — such as ivashing clothes in a wrong place 
— sent off to a wire enclosure, where they had to remain for 
hours at a time under a small tent 
" Again, the supply of fuel 



was so badly arranged, that I 
have known at times that for 
days together the people had 
no fuel at all, and practically 
never had they enough to bum 
for their wants. 



" There is no definite fuel ration in 
this camp. In the week previous to 
that of our visit the want had been 
specially acute. 

"There were many complaints in 
camp from lack of fuel, and Mr. 
Esselen seemed to experience great 
difficulty in supplying it Irene is as 
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" As far as the schools were well placed geogiaphically for the 
concerned they were very much ^^PP^V °/ ""^ »* Johannesburg or 
appreciated, but, as usual, with ^^Z' ^^,°rf.r%^^ ^ 

that persistent annoyance which than cither of the two latter camps." 
was always put upon the people —p. 1 17. 
of the camps, the Dutch- 
speaking teachers were in a short time removed ; this, as may 
be imagined, could only be a source of great discontent to the 
people and a slackening of interest in school work. 

'' Now for the rations of the people in the camp. Before we 
arrived, I believe, from the tales I heard from the women in the 
camp, things were considerably worse, but the quantity and 
quality of the food they received while we were there will speak 
for itself. I may mention in passing that the chief food of our 
countrymen consists of meat, as is natural from the herds of 
cattle and sheep they possess; in fact, they are used to have 
meat once a day at least, and the richer two and three times, as 
well as an unlimited supply of milk and eggs. Now for such 
people suddenly to be put on 2^ lbs. of meat a week for grown 
people, and i lb. for children, and this meat to consist of 
thin, hardly-driven sheep or tinned bully-beef, the result may 
well be imagined, the terrible mortality in the camps. 

"Again and again have I heard the people complain of the 
insufiiciency of food, as this bad meat was only augmented by 
I lb. of meal a day for grown and ^ lb. for children, and a little 
coffee and sugar a day for each ; rice was given once a week. 

" The question of beds is another sore point ; there are only 
beds in the proportion of one to four, so that the large majority 
of women and children sleep on the ground; in fact, an in- 
teresting parallel might be drawn between the present lives of 
these unhappy people and the Kaffirs of the country. Another 
great grievance was the treatment of the women in the camps 
whose husbands were still fighting at the front In several 
instances I personally know of, such women were subjected to 
every kind of aimoyance ; requests which were granted to others 
were refused to them ; in fact, they were made to feel that their 
husbands were considered criminals." 



Another of the Pretoria lady nurses, Miss Van Warmelo, 
gives a description of Irene Camp and her work then 



*< Irene, /v(v 20, 1901. 

" During the first week of my stay at Irene," she says (May 
12-19), "the total number of deaths was 12. This increased 
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steadily, and in the middle of June it was 27 ; then the foUowing 
week, to our horror, it was 47, and since then it has been over 
45 every week. 

"There was an epidemic of , '*\^^^^ \^J^^ ^ much bett« 

x*iw^ « «*j ^4/*%**^^, v/i j^ g^^ ^^j^ Imdies or nurses to work 
measles ragmg through the in the hospital, and thus rdievc the 
camp at the time, and the trained nurses c^ a great deal cd worry 
children died in hundreds of ^^^ overstrain, 
the complications which fol- cd. 810 61 "^^^"•^•** 
lowed — bronchitis, pleurisy, and 

bronchial pneumonia. For the month of June we had no less 
than 137 deaths, an appalling death-rate for a population of not 
quite s,ooo people, and of these quite 100 were of children under 
5 years of age. Now that pneumonia has set in, I am afraid the 
death-rate will increase. 

"The following is an extract from the doctor's report for the 
month of June 1901 — 

' For the month there has been a high death-rate, due — 

1. To the very severe epidemic of measles. 

2. To the great difference between temperatures in the 
tents during day and night This is especially detrimental to 
the chances of measle cases. 

"'3. To the superstition and aversion many have to fresh 
air and water. 

" ' 4. Camp life, to which the people are unaccustomed. 

" ' 5. Diet is spare and fresh milk absent, the meat very often 
being unfit for consumption. 

' 6. No fresh vegetables obtainable. 
7. Orders for drugs and medical comforts take a long time 
in being executed, and then are not fully executed according to 
order — this resulting in our running short of necessary foods and 
important medicines. 

" ' Sanitary arrangements are well carried out on the whole. 
The water supplied from one source to six tanks in the camp, 
and is fairly good after analysis.' 

" There is one thing they forgot to mention, a very important 
item, the over-crowding of the tents. During the whole of May 
I had 20 people in one of my 
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tents — 3 families : Bronkhorst, 
Prinsloo, and Venter, 3 married 
women with 17 children, and 
though I reported it frequently, 
I could not get another tent 
for them. Afterwards, when 
measles broke out amongst 



" The condition of the inmates . . . 
in the ward under Miss Van Warmelo 
. . . was much worse than any other 
portion of the camp. In some of the 
tents there is distinct over-crowding. 
In one tent, for instance, there are 
two women — Mrs. Bronkhurst and 
Mrs. Prinsloo — and nine children. 
Some of the children are insufficiently 
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clad ; all poorly. In another tent 
there are three fiunilies (Venters, 
Prinsloo, and Dorfling), parents and 
children number fourteen. All had 
measles. Two children died last 
week. One is still very ill and not 
likely to recover." 
Report of Dr. Kbndal Franks. 
Cd. 819, p. 163. 



them, there were 11 people 
down at the same time, 2 
women and 9 children packed 
in rows like herrings, with 
hardly standing room for any- 
one else between them. They 
all recovered from the measles, 
but 2 of the children have 
died from complications that followed afterwards. In another 
tent I had 19 people, 5 women and 14 children ; and in douns 
of others I had from 12 to 15. 

"Some of my tents were the oblong ones, lined, but the 
majority were bell-shaped and unlined, bitterly cold at night and 
intensely warm during the day. Even in the winter the heat 
during the day is almost unbearable in those bell-tents, what 
will it be like in our tropical summer ? I slept in one of them 
m3rself two nights, and know what it means. I made many 
complaints about the overcrowding, and earned for myself the 
name of ' Agitator.' Once I appealed directly to the Governor, 
General Maxwell, but he said there was nothing to be done, and 
that the empty tents would be required for new arrivals. The 
General has alwajrs been most courteous and kind, and I believe 
has done all he could to improve matters, but his power is limited 
apparently, and I find that in most cases it is quite useless to 
appeal to him. 

" In the Johannesburg Camp not more than 4 are allowed 
to sleep in a tent, and there they have large public ovens where 
the women can bake, and boilers always fuU of boiling water, 
and public baths where the women can bathe. Why then should 
there be made so much difference at Irene ? We have none of 
those comforts, and when I spoke to the Superintendent Scholtz 
about it, he said that the Irene people were of the worst sort, 
a class utterly unused to any of the comforts of life ; that they 
were far better off in the camp than they could ever have been 
in their own homes. 

" // is not true. Some of them are undoubtedly quite without 
education, but the majority of them are the families of rich 
farmers, accustomed to every comfort and even luxury of civilisa- 
tion, to food of the most wholesome and nourishing description, 
to fine homes and warm clothing. The reason why so many of 
them reached the camp in a state of utter destitution is because 
they were torn from their homes in great haste, with nothing but 
the clothes they had on. A few were allowed to take some 
bedding and a few bits of furniture, but these are exceptional 
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cases. Many of these people were poverty-stricken through 
having been cut off from all communication with the world 
nearly a year, since the occupation of Pretoria. They were out 
of clothing, but never knew what it meant to be hungry, for they 
have always had more than enough to eat and drink. 

" The absence of theur men on commando made no difference 
to them, sowing and ploughing and reaping went on as usual, 
under the superintendence of the women, who were better off 
for native servants during the war than in times of peace, because 
the Kaffirs were afraid of die Boers, and eager to remain on 
friendly terms with them, and there was no difficulty whatever 
in procuring as much labour as was required. 

" Throughout the whole war the attitude of the natives has 
been most favourable, and it is only in the districts occupied by 
British troops that they became insolent and aggressive. 

" The censorship is very severe, and we know next to nothing 
of what takes place in the outside world, but now and then some 
paper comes in — no one knows how — and in this way I have 
found out that the general opinion in England is that these 
families have voluntarily placed themselves under British pro- 
tection, and left their homes for fear of the natives. Nothing 
can be more untrue. There were only a few families in lonely 
districts who had anything to fear from the Kaffirs, and they may 
have fled to the towns for safety; but not one woman that I 
know of — and I have had to do with hundreds — asked to be 
placed in a camp in a tent without proper food and clothing. 

" I see also that there is a great cry that these people should 
be sent back to their farms without delay. That is quite im- 
possible. Their homes have been burnt down to the ground, 
their crops ruined, their trees cut down; all is desolation and 
blackness throughout the land. 

" No ; England must go through what she has undertaken, 
and what we demand now is proper and sufficient food. Our 
people were well able to support themselves, they asked for 
nothingy but now that they have been ruined and deprived of 
all their worldly possessions, the least they can have a right to 
expect is that their life in camp is made bearable. 

" It is terrible to think of the poverty in store for them after 
the war. Many women told me that they saw the natives carry- 
ing away their furniture, wantonly destroying what they could 
not remove, ripping up eiderdowns, bolsters, and feather mat- 
tresses, and scattering their contents to the winds, slaughtering 
pigs and fowls, and generally carrying on the work of destruction 
begun by the troops. . . . Albums were cut up, pianos, stoves, 
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etc., hammered to a thousand pieces under their very eyes; 
all the treasured relics of a lifetime were trampled in the 
dust 

''But more than all, the women and children suffered in 
their journey to the camps. Exposed, in some cases, for twenty 
days to all the inclemencies of the weather, often for days with- 
out food or water, insulted and bullied . . . objects of scorn 
and derision to every chance passer-by, is it any wonder that they 
are broken-spirited, broken in constitution, crushed and dull with 
the apathy of despair and of helpless misery? And yet, in my 
dealings with them, I was continually impressed by their patience 
and fortitude, their willingness to suffer and die with their 
children, rather than say one word to induce their husbands to 
surrender. 

" So much has been said about the rations they receive, that 
I doubt whether I can give you any information on the subject. 
I know that a few improvements have been made at Irene lately, 
but still things are very bad. No child can thrive on a diet con- 
sisting of ^ lb. flour and one bottle of watery milk daily, and that 
is what all children imder five get ; and then no salt, no fat is 
provided, flour baked with water and nothing else. Their elders 
get I lb. flour daily and 2 lbs. meat weekly, as well as a little coffee 
and sugar. Lately the meat has always been unfit for use, and is 
getting worse every day. They cannot even make soup of it, 
even if they had something to put into the soup. We were 
always allowed to write orders for rice, sago, barley, maizena, soap 
and candles, as ' medical comforts ' in case of sickness, but when 
the dispensary was generally out of everything it was no use 
whatever writing orders. And we were for three weeks without 
a grain of rice or barley. Some- 



times for a week or ten days 
there was not a drop of castor 
or cod-liver oil to be had, and 
the people had to go without 

" That clause in the doctors' 
report about want of cleanliness 
is absurd. I can believe that 
enteric and malaria are caused 
by dirt and neglect, but cer- 
tainly not pneumonia, pleurisy, 
and bronchitis — and that is 
what they are dying of. In all 
the time that I was at Irene I 
did not have a single death 



** In all these tents, poverty, dirt, 
and ignorance reign supreme. ... To 
see the skin (of the sick children) it 
would be necessary to scrape the dirt 
off. Under these conditions the 
wonder is not that so many die, but 
that any recover. . . . The high 
death-rate ... is in no way due to 
want of care or dereliction of duty 
on the part of those responsible for 
this camp. It is in my opinion due 
to the people themselves, to their 
dirty habits ... to their rooted 
objection to soap and water, etc. etc. 
**Dr. Kendal Franks.*' 
(After a seven hours* inspection.) 

Cd. 819, p. 166. 
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from typhoid, but I am afraid that when summer comes and no 
alterations have been made, there will be an epidemic of fever. 
Most of my tents are very clean, as clean as can be expected 
where the people live in pulverised dust, when all they possess is 
on the ground, and they have no soap to wash with. When the 
dispensary is out of candles the sick have to lie in the dark. I 
know of a woman in my ward, Mrs. Pretorius, who had five 
children down with dysentery, and she was up all night with 
them without light, and she had not a bit of soap with which 
she could cleanse their soiled linen, until I was able to help her 
out of a private store sent to us by kind friends in Pretoria. 
Our appeal for help met with so much success, that we were 
obliged afterwards to get a separate tent for our stores, with 
which we were enabled to relieve a great deal of the misery, but 
it would require a million of money to make life in camp 
endurable for women and children. 

" The hospital, which is situated on a site a little way from 
the camp, is under the charge of English nurses and an English 
doctor, and is consequently in very little favour with the Boers. 
We seldom succeeded in persuading the women to allow their 
children to be sent there, which was a great pity, because the 
hospital patients have every care and comfort. When there are 
quite 500 serious cases in camp, there are from 15 to 20 
in hospital, never more, and many of these are brought in by 
force or after much persuasion. 

"We six volunteers had nothing whatever to do with the 
hospital — our work lay in the camp, and was unique in its way, 
for it brought us into daily contact with the people in their 
home-life. Every morning I went from tent to tent in my ward, 
one row up and another row down, issuing orders for milk, 
medicine, and food where necessary, making notes of the serious 
cases, to which I had to bring the doctor in the afternoon, 
encouraging, comforting, advising — no wonder the people 
regarded our daily visit as the one bright spot in their dreary 
existence. 

" I had at least 150 tents in my ward, over 700 people ; and 
in one week I had 107 measles cases to report. It seems 
impossible for one person to undertake such a task, but of 
course the patients are much neglected and the nurses terribly 
over-worked, and yet we cannot get permission for more than 
six volunteers at a time. We relieve one another as frequently 
as possible. I hear on reliable authority that scurvy has broken 
out at some of the camps, and I dread to think what the condition 
of the people will be after another month or two of this life." 
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Miss Antoinette Van Brockhuizen relates an incident, 
one of many, which shows how unwillingly the women were 
brought in. The letter is dated Pretoria, September 14, 
1901 — 

"Yesterday I visited the women's camp close to Pretoria, 
to bring some necessaries. While there some women from 
Zwartruggies were brought in. Mrs. Vorster, a young women of 
twenty-three years, with two children, the wife of one of our 
Volksraad members, was among tiiem. She told me they had 
fled for three days trying to escape from being captured. At last 
the English surrounded them and opened fire on them. She 
got a bullet through her arm. She had lost an enormous lot 
of blood, and when she told me this she was as pale as a 
corpse." 

After the expulsion of the volunteer nurses by the Ladies' 
Commission, it became increasingly difficult to obtain leave to 
see Irene Camp or to take relief to the people. Disquieted by 
rumours of the great sickness of October, Mrs. Joubert, widow 
of the General, made various efforts, and after obtaining a permit 
wrote thus — 

"ATiw. 17. 

" Till now not a soul has been allowed to visit the camps ; 
but yesterday, after much trouble and innumerable applications, 
I at last obtained admission to the Irene Camp. I was desirous 
to see and hear for myself, after the frightful reports we were 
continually getting from there. And, indeed, it is awful, this 
distress in every degree and kind. Infinitely more terrible than 
it had been painted, and more awful than the wildest imaginings 
can picture! The people are dying like flies, of starvation, 
exposure, and disease. It is impossible to realise the condition 
and the sufferings of the women and children. Typhus is raging 
everywhere. We are having an exceptionally wet summer, and 
heavy rains fall frequently in the evening, and again at midnight 
All who know the Transvaal know these fierce storms. As the 
camps are generally situated on sloping ground, the water beats 
with the force of a torrent against the sides of the tents, flooding 
the whole place. Standing in deep water, the unfortunate 
creatures have to clutch their poor belongings, bedclothes, etc., 
to prevent their being carried away in the storm. Afterwards, 
they have to lie down to rest in several inches of mud. If the 
war lasts another year, not a woman or child will be left The 
world knows this, and yet the mighty ones of the earth look 
on at these cruels murders, this barbarous slaughter. . . . The 
conditions in the Transvaal camps are worse than anywhere else ; 
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for everything we are at the mercy of these barbarians. No one 
is allowed to tend the sick except the willing tools of the officials. 
The men are fighting a heroic fight, and will never give in; 
the only result of all they hear about the awful mortality 
among their families is to strengthen them in endurance, 
determination, and courage. The burning of farms still con- 
tinues. Armed Kaffirs in thousands are fighting in the English 
ranks." 

On this same occasion, and with Mrs. Joubert, went the 
Australian lady, Mrs. Dickenson, whose account follows, re- 
printed from the South Australian Advertiser : — 

"The day before yesterday I visited the burgher camp at 
Irene, about half an hour by train from Pretoria, having first 
obtained a permit from the Governor-General. Previously I had 
been introduced to a Mrs. Honey, whose niece was formerly one 
of the voluntary nurses in the camp, and she promised to act as 
my interpreter. She told me that old Mrs. Joubert, the widow 
of the General, was also going down. Irene had been described 
to me as one of the worst camps so far as the mortality of the 
children was concerned, but as I had found that Miss Hobhouse's 
suggestion as to allowing them tinned milk had been adopted at 
Merebank, Maritzburg, and Howick, I was astonished to find 
that at Irene the rations were on a much lower scale. No con- 
densed milk is allowed here as a regulation ration for a child 
unless it is ill ; and then, instead of giving the mother a tin and 
allowing her to mix it, it is served out diluted, and of course 
quickly becomes sour. I saw some terrible instances of emacia- 
tion among children which could only be matched by the famine- 
stricken people of India. One photograph I took of a child of 
five years, the skin hardly covers the bones. It was not in 
hospital and had no disease ; it was simply wasting from improper 
food. After taking this child's photograph, I was told another 
mother would like to have her child photographed, as she thought 
it could not live long, but on reaching the tent I found the poor 
little thing had died. 

" The rations for a woman and three children for a week (I 
saw them) are two small tins of bully-beef, i lb. of unroasted 
coffee, 7 lbs. of flour, and 3^ lbs. of mealies (Indian com). At 
Irene coals instead of wood (two buckets a week) are supplied, 
and the women have built clay ovens for baking their bread. 
No soap, candles, or matches are allowed as rations. Those 
families who have any money buy them, but the destitute go 
without Mrs. Joubert, who allowed me to take a photogra^ 
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of her in the camp, is very kind to the poor families at Irene, 
but with 4000 people it would take a larger income than hers 
to supply them with what they require. The Dutch Govern- 
ment have sent out a Relief Committee. (I was introduced to the 
secretary yesterday.) He told me the young Queen of Holland 
was personally much interested in it. The stipulation made is 
that they are to give no relief in camp unless to individual 
cases. Clothes, etc., are not to be handed over to the superin- 
tendent This has debarred them from several camps where 
distribution to families except through the superintendent is 
forbidden. Colonel Pickwood, Commanding the military camp 
adjoining Irene burgher camp, told me that a couple of nights 
before, under cover of a dark stormy night, a party of fighting 
Boers broke into the burgher camp, but some of the Boer police, 
who have been organised to watch, gave him notice, and the 
troops were sent to clear them out. The soldiers fired on them, 
but apparently without effect. This incident shows how daring 
they are, and what constant supervision is needed. So far as 
their moral conduct is concerned. Colonel Pickwood gives a very 
good account of the Boer women. He says they behave in a quiet, 
dignified manner, and he has no difficulty in regard to the 
soldiers." 

A friend has forwarded to me an extract from the letter of 
a yoimg officer's wife, the latest unofficial description of that 

camp — 

" Pretoria, Dec 1901. 

"No one can realise till they have seen a camp what a 
wonderful work this is of ours. The letters of protest that appear 
in the English papers seem so wholly irrelevant. Tis such a 
huge and magnificent undertaking, this housing and feeding of 
all our new subjects, that the petty holes that are picked in the 
system seem nothing. As to the mortality, it is proved over and 
over again that if only the Boers would consent to be doctored 
by the first-rate doctors provided for them, instead of waiting till 
they are at death's door for their own remedies, and then coming 
to the doctors and giving them the blame, it would be a very 
different thing." 

Quite early in the year the mortality at Johannesburg had 
aroused attention. A lady who signs her name was moved to 
write thus to the superintendent, suggesting the reason for the 
state of affairs. Camps differed widely, but in many there 
lacked the sympathetic service she questions as existing in 
Johannesburg — 
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Letter to Mr. W. K. Tucker, General Superintendent.^ 

'* Johannesburg, /MMtf 6, 1901. 

"The information, sent by you from time to time to the 
local Gazette^ about the cases of death which happen in the 
camp is of a sad and heart-rending nature, so sad, indeed, that 
one feels shocked and is overwhelmed with profound sadness, 
which makes it altogether impossible to look on quietly and 
passively when things are in such a horrible condition. 

" Any one looking over these lists carefully, and considering 
the causes of death, can draw no other conclusion from them 
than that there is something quite wrong here. 

" Is it owing to the sanitary condition ? No, it is not. The 
active, energetic superintendent did what was possible in this case. 

" Is it want of proper food ? No, it is not. I repeat that 
the superintendent, according to his duty and conscience, tried 
to make an improvement in the miserable food, such as it was, 
before he took upon himself the government of the place. 

"Is it owing to bad housing or insufficient clothing? On 
this head much can be said for the superintendent, who did his 
best to arrange everything. In this respect he met with many 
difficulties, owing to the state of affairs as it was under a former 
system. 

" There is, however, another and more serious question yet 
to answer — 

" Is it owing to a want of qualified medical assistance, or a 
want of sympathetic service of doctors and nurses ? 
.. "It is rather difficult to answer this question, considering 
\^there is but one doctor to look after the whole camp, consisting 
of between 3,000 and 3,500 persons, the greater part of them 
being children; considering that this doctor declares that he 
cannot treat all the cases of illness ; that the greater number of 
cases is of such a nature that they need not end in death, or of 
a nature that, reasonably, patients can and may be expected 
to recover; that one knows that this doctor had only a small 
number of patients where he practised last, and employed his 
time in diamond washing ; that this doctor is not only unsym- 
pathetic, but also rude to the wretches under his supervision; 
that one further leams that patients are beaten in the hospital, 
that the treatment of these people is hostile, and that there is no 
compassion or pity shown them; that the medical assistance 
to be given to old people, weak ones, and convalescents is 
restricted; that he scoffs at the religion of the burghers and 

^ From the Daily News^ 
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their public worship ; that he does not isolate serious cases of 
contagious diseases)?^ he should do, and as was to be expected 
that he should do^'luter the warning he lately got by experience. 

" If, moreover, we consider that the greater number of deaths 
were owing to trifUng indispositions, not dangerous in themselves, 
which people consider at home so trifling that they will cure 
themselves, then certainly the time has come that a change be 
brought about in the camp. 

"Under these circumstances, dear Sir, I appeal to your 
feelings of humanity and justice, and b^ you to taJae into serious 
consideration the condition of the women and children, who have 
been dragged from their homes without any reason but that they 
greatly love their native country ; who are now obliged to live 
together under such circumstances, while at least a kind and 
sympathetic treatment by doctors and nurses might be expected. 
I kindly request you at Uie same time to carefully examine into 
this affair, as a death-rate of 170 persons a week, in the 3,500 
people, is a condition which certainly should not exist. — ^I am, 
your obedient servant, Jessie Brandon." 

One of the most diligent workers from the beginning of 
troubles for the relief of the women was the minister at 
Johannesburg, the Rev. G. P. Meiring, who, writing to the 
Committee in Holland, says — 

"/ufy 25. 

" To answer your question about the condition of the camp 
is rather difficult if I do not want this letter to be kept back. 
I can, however, say this much, that, owing to the ardent zeal and 
liberal assistance received from hospitable Holland in the first 
place, and no less so from Germany and Switzerland, and even 
from England, the sufferings of our people have been much 
relieved, but the camps, considering they are ever on the increase, 
are liAe a grave, ever crying : Give ! Give ! 

" There is much want, nay, crying want, in some camps. The 
money is spent in providing for real want. An influential 
English lady (the wife of Professor Rendel Harris, Cambridge), in 
whose company I visited several camps in the land, was re- 
peatedly much affected by the critical condition of some camps, 
especially when Death swept away his prey in such large numbers. 
It is such an agreeable task to be able to do something for 
these poor sufferers." 

Nurse Geijer and Nurse Broers, two of the ladies who 
went from Holland to nurse in the camps, wrote home to 
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their Committee at the Hague from Kimberley and Norval's 

Pont. 

Nurse Geijer writes — 

" Kimberley, May 1901. 

''The way in which the measles are raging here is terrible, 
whereas almost all the children suffer from lung disease on 
account of cold, bad food and bedding. Warm clothing is 
much needed here. 

" The cold is intense here ; every evening I suffer much from 
cold, and then think what these poor little fellows, with hardly 
any stockings on their feet or clothes on their backs, must suffer. 

''I live on rations, and receive a cupful of ground coffee 
and a cupful of sugar once a week ; it is understood that I get 
some meat every day, but they often forget to give it me. The 
Major one day asked me how I had got here, and I told him that 
I had been sent by a Committee. He asked me whether I 
received any salary from the Committee. I said, 'No.' He 
said, 'Shall we give you some salary?' I said, 'No; our work 
is done disinterestedly.' Some three or four days afterwards 
he came back, and says, ' Sister, I have received orders to pay 
you 5s. a day for food, as the rations are not sufficient for you.' 

" I shall be very glad to learn from the Committee whether 
they have any objection to my accepting this money, for the 
rations are not sufficient at all. 

"The disease is spreading here day by day, and I should 
like to have another nurse with me. To-day a girl was sent to 
help me. How much I should like to see God put an end to all 
this misery, for it is as bad as bad can be to have neither hearth 
nor house. 

" There is an excellent German doctor here who feels very 
much for his patients." 

A few weeks later she continues — 

'*July 19. 

" The condition of the camps here is sad in the highest degree ; 
the number of people is now about 4,000. Want is greatly felt, and 
increases daily. In my first letter I requested that another skilful 
nurse should be sent, as more help is really wanted here. Last 
week we had nineteen deaths, so that you will understand that I am 
sorely tasked. Some toys sent for recovering children would be 
received with great gratitude. This morning at four o'clock a 
large tent was burned down, into which a number of women and 
children had moved at midnight A little boy of five years was 
burned, and the shoulders and cheeks of the mother were injured 

«3 
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by the fire. Two boys got seriously wounded. One of these 
two is not likely to recover. Whatever they had been able to 
carry off from the farm, as beds, blankets, and some money, was 
also lost So one sad event here succeeds another. Not to be 
affected by what is suffered here one's heart must be of stone." 

After improvements had been inaugurated, Miss Monkhouse, 
acting for the South African Distress Fund in Kimberley, writes 
(October 31) — 

"As far as I can judge, no effort is spared by the author- 
ities here to ameliorate the condition of the inmates of this 
camp. 

''From the time we arrived up till now, things have been 
steadily improving. We did not set these improvements going, 
we came to find them begun — and they have been continued ever 
since, so that the condition of this camp has been steadily 
improving during the last three months. The terrible epidemic 
vrbich was raging when we came is over. Soup kitchens have 
been started to give soup, with vegetables in, to the children who 
are at all weakly, and I believe about ninety children are now 
receiving soup. A tennis and cricket set are the latest additions 
to the camp from Government We have a minister resident here 
whose sole duty is to attend to the spiritual needs of the camp. 

" We have fenced in a small piece of ground just round our 
tents for a garden, but it is only small, and can in no way meet 
the needs of the camp. Still it may be of a little use, and possibly 
can help to supply a need for the sick people. 

" The hospital accommodation here is, I consider, good under 
the circumstances, and will probably be even more extended .... 
The sand-storms are the worst We had a terrible one yesterday, 
the worst yet" 

Nurse Broers had the more comfortable conditions of Norval's 

Pont to describe — 

"/um 8, 1901. 

"On Saturday last, in the midst of a terrible storm and 
shower of sand, five hundred new-comers arrived in the camp^ 
among whom an old lady. The lower part of her body is lame, 
so that she has missed the use of her legs for the last thirteen 
years. She had brought with her her Kafiir girl, who, however, 
had stolen all the things and money the old lady had with her, 
and had then turned her back upon her mistress. 

" The Commander did not know what to do with her, and 
sent for me. It was a terrible thing to see her when I entered 
the bare, empty tent in which they had set her down. With hardly 
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any clothes on, she had been fiutened upon an old cart I took her 
with me to the hospital tents, but one can hardly believe what the 
old lady, once so rich, has had to suffer. 

** We rise in the morning at six, and the first thing I do is to 
note down the temperature of my patients ; then I hdp them to 
wash themselves, etc., and do whatever else there is to be done 
for patients suffering from t3rphus, measles, and lung-disease. At 
eight o'clock they get their breakfasts, which, in the case of most 
patients, consist of warm milk with an egg. Those who may have 
more food I give first a plateful of gruel, and then some bread, 
coffee, and an egg, which is quite a sufficient meal for these. At 
eleven they get a tumbler of milk, and at one, soup, rice, meat, and 
pudding ; at three o'clock, once more a glass of inilk ; and at six, 
the same as at breakfast 

"Youll tmderstand that the patients get sufficient food, 
though the way in which the other people in the camp (there 
are 2,900 of them now) are treated is quite different 

"The number of deaths is large, principally among the 
children. If I were allowed to write down everything, I would 
have a strange story to telL The want of warm clothing, 
stodcings, and shoes grows daily upon us, and among the persons 
of this camp there are those who have been prisoners here for 
about six months, and were not allowed to take any clothing with 
them but what they were wearing at the time when they were 
picked up." 

When the camp increased in size it was not so comfortable. 
Miss Broers continues — 

" It is a hard life we lead here at present The necessary food 
is hardly for sale here, and whatever you can get is difficult to 
digest Of late my hospital has been quite full, and as the 
camp now numbers over 3,000 persons, five large tents with 
thirty beds will presently be added to the others. What you hear 
here is complaints ; what you see, misery. Much of the money I 
received has been spent on poor sufferers, who are ill and have 
hardly clothes upon their backs ; everything, however, is as bad 
as it is expensive." 

Letter from Minister of Aliwal North Camp. 

"Ar//. 1901. 
"When I arrived here I found a large outstretched camp, 
containing about 5,000 souls, and still ox-waggons bringing in 
more were constantly arriving. 
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" The awakening desire to hear God's Word is great. Scarcely 
is early prayer on Sundajrs concluded ere the people b^in to 
carry their stools, and so make sure of places at the lo o'clock 
service. The church is quite too small for the congregation. 
Two hours before the time the stream churchward begins; an 
hour before service an elder announces that every seat is already 
occupied ; half an hour later there is no chance of even getting 
near the door, and the churchwarden comes to say, * You may 
safely begin, sir ; there is no room for even a mouse ! ' 

" I r^et to say that during this month my health has been 
far from good, and has sorely hindered me in my work. Thank 
God, the sore sickness that raged amongst the children during July 
and August has almost entirely ceased. . . . There is still much 
sickness, and the minister is in continual request at sickbeds and 
deathbeds. Here is a girl of about eleven years old, who wants 
' so sorely to see the minister.' But the minister himself is ill, 
aiid forbidden to leave his tent Presently he sees a sick person 
on a stretcher who is being carried to the hospital. He finds out 
it is the same little girl who so greatly desired to see him. The 
bearers bring her first to the tent of the Dominie ; he says a few 
words to her, and she is carried away content to the hospital. 
Then there is a father suffering from a deadly complaint from 
whom it can no longer be hidden that his end is approaching. 
He must be taught and helped and comforted. In the next 
tent lies a little sick child; the mother relates with streaming 
eyes how she has already lost two children, and now a third is 
hovering between life and death. Her husband — her stay — is 
away in far Ceylon. Under such circumstances the minister can 
with difficulty restrain his tears. Here it is almost literally true 
* there was not a house where there was not one dead.' Most 
people are clad in black — the hearse passes constantly." 

A few lines from Bloemfontein show the improvements in 
that camp effected in June and July. It is a letter to myself 
from Miss Fleck, of the local committee at Bloemfontein. In 
company with Mrs. Blignaut and others, this lady's self-denying 
work will be long remembered by women of that camp. Like 
the Pretoria ladies, this committee's work and visits were 
prohibited. 

*' Bloemfontein, Au^, 22. 

" The camp has been divided into two now ; the one part is 
situated over the kopje behind the commandant's tent, and the 
other over the donga to the right of the tent, a very nice, clear 
sweep of ground. 
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"The camp is a gem to what it was when you were here. 

"The present superintendent and his assistant take great 
interest in the welfare of the people. 

"The death-rate has been high in this camp, and as it is 
thought that most die from measles, the lower hut has been 
knocked into one, and six large stoves set in to heat it I 
believe it is now quite full with patients; the women are as 
willing to send their children to this hospital as they were 
unwilling to send them to the other. The material for the 
wash-house has arrived, and the men have started it 

" I go to the camp about once a week.'' 

Water supply was always a prime difficulty in this camp, 
but " now," writes one of the ministers, " pipes have been laid 
on to the camp. Just now, however, it is brought in water- 
carts from the station 2^ miles away, and about half is spilt 
in the bringing. Yesterday a terrific hailstorm passed over 
the camp — one hailstone weighed 2^ lbs. Some tents were 
blown down, and others were blown away by a tremendous 
gust of wind. This sad fate also befell my tent, and my books 
were much damaged" 

Another vivid sketch of his work and his people is supplied 
by the Dominie of a more northern camp. 

" Vredefort Road, Sept, 1901. 
" I find the work overwhelmingly great. Happily the Lord 
has put it into the hearts of some of the brothers to stand by 
me, both to assist me in the services and in visiting the sick and 
bedridden. As you can imagine, in a camp of 2,000 souls one 
finds a great variety of character. The majority show a spirit of 
patient endurance, but some have grown careless and indiffer- 
ent, and are hardened under the chastisement of the Lord It 
greatly distresses me to find that while four or five corpses are being 
committed to the earth, at a short distance from the burial- 
place a crowd of people will have gathered for sports. But 
while there is much to sadden there is much also to gladden. 
I have stood beside many a deathbed where in almost every 
case the language of the dying was the triumph-cry of the 
Apostle Paul, * Death, where is thy sting ? ' Thus I have seen 
the promise fulfilled that for the dying death has indeed lost 
its sting. The Sunday services are very well attended, and 
there is great need of a roomy church. There are also very 
few seats, and the effect is strange and primitive to see each 
person stepping along with Bible and Pssdm-book in hand, and 
in many cases a queer little stool on the back. At the con- 
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dusion of the service each departs with his little load, doubtless 
fearing some mischievous lad may carry off the rare and much 
prized article. . . . The camp is neat and clean under the wise 
care of the superintendent, who does all in his power to soften 
and improve the lot of the people. The streets are regularly 
laid out, and the camp is under the charge of corporals — they 
being our own people. The health of the camp might be 
better than it is, and there are deaths daily. Yesterday soup 
kitchens for the sick and weak were started, and this will doubt- 
less do much to improve the health of the people, for there is 
great need of softer and more suitable food for the sick. There 
is a sufficiency of bread and meat, but vegetables are sorely 
needed, and it will be easily understood that there is much 
sickness owing to the monotony of the food." 

Ladies sent out by the Society of Friends thus write of their 
religious work at Volksrust. I quote from The Friend of August 
30, 1 90 1 — 

"This morning (Sunday) we all went to the Concentration 
Camp at 10.30, and found a crowd of about 3,000 persons 
assembled for the service. There were quite too many for the 
building to contain, which does duty as a church and school, so 

they assembled in the open air. Mr. began by giving out 

a hymn, which was most heartily joined in by the great crowd, 
and he then read some portions of Scripture which had been 
selected by Mrs. H. It was most impressive to hear them sing 
in their slow, measured way the old Dutch Psalms. Then in a 
few words he introduced her to the assembly, and told them also 
about us and our being members of the Society of Friends, 
* sometimes called Quakers,' and that we had come amongst 
them in the love of God to tell them how much we felt for theip, 
and to bring them what comfort and help we could in their time 
of great sorrow. Then Mrs. H. spoke to them most beautifully 
and tenderly of that great love which broke down all divisions, 
in which, as the Apostle said, there was neither Jew nor Greek, 
and she might say to them there was neither British nor Boer, 
we were all one in Christ And down those nigged cheeks the 
tears simply poured as she spoke to them of the great love of 
Christ which had constrained Him to leave His throne in heaven 
and suffer cold and hunger and anguish as no human being had 
ever suffered, and die that we might live, and being acquainted 
with human sorrow and grief He could comfort as no one else 
could do, and then she pleaded with them to come in all their 
sorrow and their trials to Him, the God of all comfort 
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" It was one of the most touching scenes I have ever wit- 
nessed. Miss T. spoke for a short time when Mrs. H. had 
finished, then there was another hymn. A service was announced 
for children at 2.30, to which older children might come if they 
wished, the benediction was pronounced, and then that vast 
crowd came up and shook hands with each of us, murmuring 
* God bless you,* * Thank you.' Some were completely broken 
down. One woman said to me, * I have been living for myself, 
now I will live for God.' I never witnessed anything to compare 

with this, and feel quite unable to describe it. Mr. told 

me afterwards that a man had said to him, 'I never thought 
there was any one in England cared for us as these ladies do.' 

'*. . . At 2.30 Miss T. went back to the camp. A still 
greater crowd had gathered. The children were all in the front 
and centre, such a mass of them, and the older people all round. 
I have never seen such good children, or any who stood and sat 
so quietly as these. . . . 

"The nights are extremely cold. We sleep in our thick 
sleeping-bags, with warm wraps over the bed as well, and yet 
it is cold. Oh, what must the poor people in the tents 
suffer! ..." 

Mrs. Dickenson relates an incident at Volksrust, which, she 
says, rather surprised her — 

" A smart young woman in a Panama hat, but a nurse's cape, 
began to talk to one of the passengers in my carriage while the 
train was waiting, and told him she was a nurse at the Concentra- 
tion Camp there. She remarked in a loud tone, ' I don't know 
one little bit about nursing — never did it in my life.' *How 
did you get in ? ' said her friend. * Oh, I just spoke nicely to 
the doctors, so they engaged me, and I haven't killed anybody 
yet' This, combined with an account I read to-day in a paper 
here of the trial of a dispenser in a camp near Bloemfontein for 
killing three children by giving them an overdose of strychnine, 
accounts for some of the mortality among the people in these 
camps." 

There was, no doubt, often carelessness as well as great ignor- 
ance amongst the staff of a camp, but in the instance referred 
to by Mrs. Dickenson it should be mentioned that the accused 
was discharged. 

"The trial has just been concluded by the Criminal Court 
at Bloemfontein of the chief dispenser to the Bloemfontein 
Reftigee Camp, who was accused of improperly dispensing a 
preparation of strychnine so as to cause the death of tbiec 
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children of refugees. After a most minute inquiry, lasting a 
week, the accused was discharged. The most stringent r^;ula' 
tions are in force in reference to medicines, doctors, and nurses, 
to prevent any mistake." — Through Laffan's Agency.* 

Of many far-off camps there is no unofficial description— only 
sometimes a few lines like this from Mr. Theunissen, the 
clergyman who distributed relief for the Holland Committee : — 

Extracts from Letters to Committee in Holland. 

'' Standb&ton, Oct, 18. 

'* As I informed you by letter, I have already received from 
you £iTS. A considerable part of the money I spent on 
medicine. Death has ravaged the camps fearfully. During 
the last six months people died here at the rate of thirty-two 
per hundred a year. We hope and trust that some improvement 
will set in, though the minimum of deaths during the last 
fortnight was ten persons a day, whereas the number of 
inhabitants of the camp is now only 2,850. 

"The camp at Pietersburg was opened about May of this 
year. Only little by little the number of persons sent there 
reached the number of 4,000. And from May till the latter part 
of October already about 500 persons had died there." 

One of the saddest of all the camps has been Bethulie,^ of 
which a lady, who visited a sick relation there, tells the following 
incidents, forwarded to me by the Committee at Cape Town : — 

" A man who had been rich before the war sent for the doctor, 
told him of how he had been weakened by privations and ex- 
posure, and begged for a Uttle brandy; he was sure that that 
would make him all right. The doctor gave the certificate for 
the brandy, which the man took to the office, and was curtly 
ordered to be gone. Next day, when the doctor visited him, 
he was surprised that the man had not received the brandy, 
and went with him to the office, where both were ordered to 
leave at once. 'But,' pleaded the doctor, *the man will die 
if he does not get a little brandy.' ' Oh, let him die, he b only 
a Boer!' And he died. 

"When the people came begging for a candle in order to 
have a light with their sick ones, they were ordered off, even when 
there were boxes of candles which had been sent by the 

^ Manchester Guardian^ Dec. 14, 1901. 

* Compare Cd. 902, p. 127. "Dec. la I have dismissed the super- 
intendent for apathy." — Deputy Administrator. 
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Committee from Cape Town, and when the Ladies' Local 
Committee begged for a few to distribute, they were refused as 
often as not, or given a little 
bit, or made to pay. (Of course 
nothing was allowed from Beth- 
ulie town to the camp.) 

"When the people had to 
make coffins for tiieir dead, 
no arrangements were made 



"The village was out of bounds 
for the camp, and there was said to 
be no going backwards and forwards 
without passes." — Cd. 893, p. 60. 

" The supply of coffins at one time 
had been short, and the dead had 
been buried in blankets, the same as 



for an adequate supply of soldiers who die in military hospiuls. 
wood. As often as not, there The people feel this very much, and 
was nothing to be had; many the supply of coffins fw^ obtamed 

« »^»i«.k.. Z.^^ ^» ^^^^^ u^A *g?"" *s soon as possible."— Cd. 893, 
a wealthy man or woman naa ^ -g^ *^ ^*^ 

a coffin knocked together from 

bits of candle and soap boxes bought at exorbitant pricesi 

but 'most of our beloved dead,' a lady told me, *had to be 

consigned to the earth wrapped in khaki blankets,^ oh, it hurt 

us terribly ! ' . . . The two clerks, a De Villiers and a Perdval, 

were inhuman, and made fun of the sufferings. T^ are both decuL 

"Of course the head-superintendent was horrified over all 

this, and since his visit things have, thank God, been better. 

But picture yourself standing with me and a few others as we 

stood in the graveyard there. Mr. Otto said, * Look ! here I 

laid my son in August; from then, this whole place has been 

filled — 1,300 in six months out of a population 0/ 5,000 ! ! * Tears 

would not come; it was just an *0 Lord, how long?* . . . 

Then to hear of how people, who had a little money with them, 

died because those in authority would not or could not give 

them a little food. , A lady told me of how she visited a wealthy 

woman who had had every com* 

fort and convenience before the 

war, but now in a wretched 

bell-tent, just kept calling, 

* Hungry, hungry I When I am 

dead, publish in the papers that 

I and my two daughters have 

all died of hunger.' It was just 

the same in tent after tent, day 

after day, that this same cry 

went on : * Hungry, hungry ! I 

am dying of hunger.' Lying 

on the floors, on the bare 



" The shop was very bare compared 
to others. The chief things noted 
were tinned salmon, men's shirts, 
women's skirts, concertinas, and 
cigarettes. The whole of Bethulie 
village and district is very short of 
supplies." — p. 59. 

**Mr. Deare, in reply to inauiry, 
said he thought at least four-fifths of 
the people in Bethulie Camp slept on 
the ground. We strongly and re- 
peatedly urged on him the desirability 
of furnbhing the camp with a larger 
supply of bedsteads, of however 



^ See also Ladies' Report on Vredefort Road and private letter from 
Middelburg, p. 269. 
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earth with only a blanket — simple a description. He repre- 

those who had been accus- sented &e diffiaiWget^ auta^^ 

. J . 1 J* J material. " — Cd. 893, p. 58. 

tomed to every luxury — died. ^ '^ ^ 

"The people speak with the greatest contempt of the Ladies' 
Commission who came out They would, for instance, ask such 
a question as this: 'But has any one in this camp been 
accustomed to such a thing as a bedstead in their homes?' 
The sanitary arrangements 



** Sanitaium, — On the trench sys- 
tem, and very rough. No proper 
seats (except in the school latrine) for 
men, women, or children, but simply 
logs thrown across trenches. The 
extent of the fouling of the ground in 
and around the camp involves serious 
danger to the health of the inmates. 
It is only fair to add that, with the 
exception of the school latrine, the 
latrine accommodation is so extremely 
bad that there is much excuse for 
fouling the ground." — p. 57. 

''All meat is supplied by con- 
tractor."— Cd. 893, p. 58. 



were certainly improved after 
they left, but then they had 
been simply indescribable be- 
fore. During the days of their 
visit the people got beautiful 
beef, but before and after it has 
often been perfectly uneatable. 
The meat was kept in rooms 
where carbolic had been used, 
which so got into the meat that 
the smell was unbearable in 
lifting the lids off the pots while 
cooking. 

"I mostly came in contact with people from Dewetsdorp. 
They all tell the one tale of how their husbands and sons were 
ordered to the Magistrate's office to have their passes renewed, 
they might return home at once, instead of which they were sent 
off by rail to Cape Town for Green Point, and during their 
absence it was that the women were forced from their homes. 
* You need take nothing, you will find everything in the camp,' 
that was the usual promise. On their arrival there was not even 
a camp ! They had no food along the way, and suffered 
dreadful privations. There were floods of rain. But the 
spirit of quiet endurance and resignation to God's will made 
me time and again thank God for such women. I felt proud 
of my race, and assured that they would come forth out of all 
this the better, the nobler, the stronger. 

" But their sufferings have been great, and still are ; the tent- 
life, the constant worry of orders and counter-orders, the rumours, 
the constraint on a people accustomed to a free life, all this tells 
upon them. Whole families have died out. Mr. Venter has 
lost 26 of his children and grandchildren there. Mrs. Van der 
Heever has lost 18 relations in a little while. Mrs. Fourie 
has lost her husband and eight children. 'The baby died 24 
hours after its birth; the nurse (?) placed the baby next th^ 
unconscious mother, and it died of cold that night, she said 
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Another said, 'Do you suffer through the war in the Cape 
Colony?' I assured her of it 'I have lost,' she said, 'three 
little children, and my husband has been for eight months no 
one knows where, and I have nothing on earth left to me--every- 
thing gone, everything dead. But Christ is filling my empty 
arms and my empty heart as never before, and I can praise 
Him through my tears.' Another, very ill in the hospital, such 
a pretty young woman: 'I feel how God has been dealing 
personally with me. In the days of our prosperity I forgot Him, 
but now He has taken everything from me and brought me 
back to Him ; husband and seven children, all dead.' Then we 
asked, 'And are you going to lead this new life in your own 
strength?' 'Oh no,' she replied; 'God has taken everything 
away — emptied me, and I shall just remain at His feet as a poor 
sinner, with nothing but His glorious strength.' 

" I sat with a good number making them tell me the stories 
of their deportation, etc One said, ' You see, I was so totally 
tmprepared to go, because I was so sure I would not be taken 
away. God's Word says, " If ye ask anything in My name, / will 
do it" And I prayed God to spare us from being taken, and I 
felt that I wanted to honour Him by a perfect faith, trusting 
utterly that what I had asked in His name would be done 
to me. I laughed at the other women who were afraid, so sure 
was I. Then, when it came, and I had to go at ten minutes' 
notice, I could not do anything. I only felt as if the foundations 
of the earth were giving way.' And then I asked, ' Did you 
lose faith ? ' * Did I lose faith ? Oh no ; I had received the 
grace to see that I had asked unwisely, like a little child, and 
God could not answer me, but had something far better in store 
for me.' That woman has lost three children ; a fourth, formerly 
a strong young man, pining away in hospital for three months 
already; a fifth just sickening for fever while we were there; 
truly it was grand faith which could say 'God had something 
better in store ' for her 1 

" I made inquiries about Mrs. and Mrs. ; I could 

not see them, as they with their 

famines were in the wire en- ''Discipiin^andmorah.-^Somtmtxi 

, rfM. 1. J a-i^u women had been sent to gaol, and 

closure — pnson. They had sentenced to hard labour. "-p. 6o.i 
gone to do some washing, and 

not having heard the new regulations, had washed in the usual 
spot in the river, which that day happened to be a forbidden place, 
and were punished thus. A large number of men, over one 

^ These quotations are all from the Report of the Ladies' Commission. 
Cd.893. 
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hundred, have already slipped away from the camp and joined 
the Boers, who have a laager not far off. A young man who got 
away in that way has not been retaken, nor was any effort made 
to get him bacl^ but his parents and brothers and sisters have 
been placed in the wire enclosure ; the old father and brothers 
have to do convict's work from 6 in the morning till dusk (during 
summer), with quarter-hour meals three times during the day on 
half-ration. They are of our best people. 

" The children under six receive condensed milk, maizena and 
oatmeal, but less meat One sick woman told us she got butter 
and jam. But what of that, when they eat and drink in sorrow 
and sadness 1 

" God help us and our people, we see no ray of light away 
from Him who makes no mistake. These camps are one huge 
' mistake ' ; they cry aloud to God, and He wiU hearken ; and 
these graves will stand as a monument of . . ." 

This extract gives a sad little reminder of the anxiety felt by 

prisoners of war about their homeless and often separated 

families, separated even in death. It is from Mr. H. J. J. 

Heytmayer, prisoner of war, to Mr. Emous, Chairman of the 

Holland Committee — 

*' Bermuda, Nov. 21, 1901. 

" Last Sunday I received a letter from my wife, informing me 
that on the 14th of September last she had been sent to Durban, 
so that she is now in a Refugee Camp at Merebank Station, 
Durban, Natal. 

^* She further tells me : * Our youngest child was left behind 
at Pretoria with the nurses of the Red Cross. It was then 
almost dead, and could not open its eyes any more. The officers, 
however, would not allow me to stay. I was forced to leave for 
Durban, and so our little one had to die in the hands of strangers.' 

"I need not tell you that my heart is broken. I cannot 
even give you an idea of what passes in my inmost soul. The 
said diild was born about a month after I had been taken 
prisoner, and was about three months old when my wife had to 
leave it behind at Pretoria. 

" My wife has now three children left, the eldest being six 
years old. We have lost all our property." 

About a month after the formation of the new camp at 
Merebank, Mrs. Dickenson visited and thus describes it : — 

«* Ocu 12, 1901. 

"Yesterday I obtained a permit from the Commandant to 
visit the so-called Refugee Camp at Merebank, about an hour's 
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journey from Durban by the South Coast Railway. The site was 
selected by the P.M.O., Major M'Cormack, because it was 
supplied from the Durban main, 



"Ground which is waterlogged 
should not have been chosen. 

" Hecammenclation, — In spite of the 
great expense that has been incurred 
... we strongly recommend that the 
camp should be shifted to a better 
place."— Cd. 893, pp. 34, 37. 

N,B, — This was not done. 



and consequently pure water 

was ensured. The soil is sandy, 

but unfortunately a marsh lies 

in the depression between 

Camps I and 2. There is one 

medical man, who goes his 

rounds with an interpreter at 

present, but in view of the illness which already prevails another 

surgeon will shortly be appointed. This camp has been formed 

to contain ten thousand persons, but at present its inhabitants 

number two thousand. It has only been inhabited three weeks, 

and consequently is not in full working order. Merebank is a 

siding, with not even a railway station, and trains only stop there 

for the camp— Canvas Town, as it is called. 

" The day was showery (in Natal rainy weather has now set 
in), and the green tropicsd-looking foliage and thick rank grass 
glistened with moisture — a country much resembling Ceylon in 
its vegetation, which flourishes, but white humanity languishes. 
At Merebank I climbed from the train, which did not stop at a 
platform, and, picking my way through seas of mud, entered the 
camp, whose white tents stretched far away to the slope of a 
rising ground. They were arranged in rows, leaving a broad 
road down the centre. Close to the entrance was the Command- 
ant's office, which was besieged by women, mostly dressed in 
black, with the ' kapje ' or sunbonnet generally used on Dutch 
£arms, also of the same sombre colour. Barelegged children 
paddled through the mud and pools of water, carrying some a 
loaf of bread, others a bag of potatoes or a bundle of firewood. 
Turning to the right, I passed up the principal street, if one may 
80 term it, and came upon the store, which has been established 
to enable those refugees who have money to buy extra food and 
clothing. Of course things are dear ; biscuits which I purchased 
costing double as much as in Durban. Still, it is a boon to those 
who can afford it. The Commandant of the camp, who wore no 
uniform, and looked quite unofficial, called after me to ask if I 
had a pass. I showed him the one I had. He offered to send 
a man round to show me everything, but I thanked him, and told 
him I would pursue my investigations alone, trusting to finding 
some people who spoke English to translate for those who did 
not. 

" From my experience of last year among the Dutch farmers 
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of Cape Colony, I knew almost at once those who would be 
likely to be able to understand me. One of the first people I 
met was the doctor, going round with an interpreter. He was 
in the usual khaki uniform, his black gorgets alone distinguishing 
him from the combatant officers. Asking him as to illness, he 
told me the camp was, as he expressed it, ' riddled with a very 
bad form of measles.' Soon sad evidence was brought before 
me. Four boys carrying a stretcher passed and stopped at a 
tent A woman, sobbing bitterly, stepped out and laid a little 
bundle wrapped in a railway rug on it As the boys returned I 
met them, and saw that their burden was that of a young child, 
perhaps about five years old, who had just died — ^the second the 
poor mother had lost in a fortnight There is no minister here, 
and no chance of any form of Christian burial A small grave is 
dug, and the tiny wasted body placed in it. By dint of inquiring 
amongst the women who seemed likely to give me information, I 
was directed to a tent of the larger description, occupied by the 
wife and daughter of the landdrost, t\e. chief magistrate of Pretoria, 
Mr. Schiitter. 

" On explaining to the daughter, who spoke excellent English, 
that I wanted to get a report on the camp to send to an 
Australian pap)er, they asked me to come inside. This was the 
only tent I saw which was in the least what one would caU 
furnished. It was pathetic to see the remains of a pretty 
drawing-room — the Lares and Penates of a vanished home — 
in a squalid tent The chairs were covered with velvet or 
morocco. A gilt clock ticked on a packing-case. A valuable 
old china vase, a cherished heirloom, stood in another comer. 
Ever3rthing showed people accustomed to refined surroundings. 
Mrs. Schiitter the elder spoke no English. She was a tall, 
dignified-looking woman, looking deeply depressed, and she 
hardly lifted her eyes. Her daughter-in-law, who had with her 
a baby of six months, talked freely, and told me that after the 
occupation of Pretoria they were allowed to live in their own 
house. Lord Roberts promising that they should not be 
molested. 

"Since Lord Kitchener's proclamation, however, they were 
suddenly told they must leave, being given only one night to 
make the necessary preparations. They have brought down all 
they could, but are daily finding out how much was left behind 
that might have been of the greatest use. An oil cooking-stove 
is one of their most valued possessions, as it obviates the 
hardship of cooking out of doors, which in the rainy weather is 
most trying work. The lot of the Schiitters is that of the upper class 
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of prisoners, and may be taken as typical They have a certain 
amount of comfort purchased with their own money, but they 
feel the degradation of camp life more than the poorer people. 
For instance, they are watched by Kaffir police, and obliged to 
carry their rations and firewood in some cases three-quarters of 
a mile under the eyes of a lot of lazy blacks, who hugely enjoy 
seeing white people made to work while they idle. The saniuuy 
arrangements are also of the roughest and most primitive kin^ 
and at present quite insufficient for the requirements of the 
people. But building is going on, so it is hardly fair to judge 
what the completed condition of the camp will be. 

"The Misses Schiitters and a Mrs. Erasmus and her 
daughters have organised a sort of ' district ' of the most destitute 
families, and they took me to see some of them. The idea 
spread amongst these poor people that I could help them in 
some way with their sick children, and they crowded round, 
holding them in their arms and explaining their condition, which 
in many cases seemed hopeless. One pale, haggard woman sat 
at the entrance of her bell-tent holding a child just at its last 
gasp, and wanted her photographed ; but I told Mrs. Erasmus to 
explain how sorry I felt for her, but that the photograph would 
have been such a painful one she would never have liked to look 
at it This woman had two ^ ^ ... 

sick boys lying on oil -cloth "The Comnussion feci vciy strongly 

. -^ "^ J ° '^i. 1.1 1 ^ that in this camp no one at all should 
on the ground, with a blanket sleep on the ground."-p. 35. 
between them. One of her 
children died last week, and one the week before. 

" A hospital is in course of erection, which will give the sick a 
better chance. This is a wooden shed, with galvanised iron roof; 
but some cubicles are partitioned off as a maternity ward. Mrs. 
Erasmus kindly interpreted my questions to the women of her 
'district,' and their replies in all cases were much the same. 
Their rations in the camp were sufficient, though they would be 
thankful for a little treacle for the children, or something to eat 
with their bread. The firewood was not enough unless they 
picked some up or burned turf. They were not allowed to get 
through the barbed wire which surrounds the camp. If they did, 
their coffee was cut off for three days. 

"Asked if they came voluntarily, or if they were taken 
forcibly, all declared that they never asked for anything but to be 
left alone, and most had friends who would take care of them, 
were they allowed their liberty. 

" ' Refugee Camps ' is a misnomer ; they are really prisons. A 
few of the prisoners are allowed out on parole once a week, but 
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the monotony of the life must be terribly wearisome. The tents 
are so close together that sitting outside is impossible. 

" To visit No. 2 Camp, a walk through a brickfield and then 
a flounder of half a mile ankle deep in black slush are 
necessary. Once I lost my shoe, so thick and sticky was the 
mud ; but I struggled on, and found this camp more unfinished 
than the first, and with a great many empty tents. Mrs. Schiitter 
had advised me to find a Mrs. Kruger, a doctor's wife, which I 
did after some time. She was living in the same tent as a 
Mrs. Kleynaus, wife of the landdrost of Ermelo. At first they had 
another family put into their tent, but they remonstrated, and had 
them removed, as they had a boy of i6 who was supposed to 
occupy it with them as well as the Kle3niaus' Kafiir servant-girl. 
This girl had remained with Mrs. Kleynaus through all &evr 
troubles. The latter, who looked very fragile, was taken out of a 
sickbed at Ermelo, and brought along in her nightdress, with her 
little boy. She pleaded that one room might be left to her till 
she got better, but the officer said his orders were to burn the 
house. She saved two blankets and a box of clothes. While 
she lay in the waggon, she could see her piano and all her 
cherished possessions being smashed to pieces, and the house set 
fire to. Her jewellery was stolen from the waggon on the 
journey down. Mrs. Kruger said her husband was not fighting, 
but attending to the wounded. 'Your men as well as ours,' 
she added, * so I don't see why I should be kept here,' Had it 
not been for the kindness of Mrs. Schiitter, who asked me to have 
some luncheon, I should have fared badly, as there was no place 
to get refreshments at Merebank. Nothing was ' rations ' but 
bread. It was their own coffee and fried fish, as it was not a 
meat day. The appointments of the table showed people of 
refined surroundings, good table linen and silver forks. I related 
my ' camping out ' experiences in Australia, but, as they sadly 
remarked, 'you had a home, and were not a prisoner.' 

'' The great want in the camp is blankets, boots, and under- 
clothes for those who have no money. Miss Schiitter suggested 
a bazaar, to which they could contribute work to be sold to the 
Durban people, for a fund to provide these things. The idea seems 
a very good one, and I hope they will succeed in carrying it out" 

Mrs. Dickenson goes on to tell her readers about Maritzburg 
in the same simple fashion — 

« PiBTERMARITZBURG, Oct. 24. 

"This camp differs from that of Merebank, described in my 
previous article, in several particulars. At the entrance is a sort 
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of guard-house, and soldiers come out and demand a pass, 
whereas at Merebank there is no actual entrance into the camp 
at alL The tents at Maritzburg are mostly square, instead of the 
wretched, insanitary bell-tent. It is in a much drier and healthier 
situation also, on the slope of a hillside, overlooking the town. 
As before, the first people I met looked at me with doubt stnd 
suspicion, and only shook their heads uncomprehendingly when 
addressed. Presently a minister of the Dutch Reformed Church 
passed, and I stopped him as he was entering a tent, and inquired 
if he could give me any information as to the health of the people, 
etc *No,' he replied very cautiously, *I am sorry to say I 
cannot I am not allowed to give information.' * At all events, 
you can tell me of some English-speaking people who will be able 
to answer my questions ? * I inquired. He advised me to go to the 
little iron store (also a post-office) to ascertain the names of these 
people, so careful was the reverend gentleman to keep on the 
safe side. I inquired for a daughter-in-law of Mrs. Schiitter 
whom I had met at Merebank, but found she had been removed 
to Howick Camp. Mrs. Fourie, the storekeeper said, would give 
me information, as she spoke English well. She was a pleasant- 
looking person, busy ironing, but put her work aside and asked 
me to come in, and soon, in the hospitable way that reminds 
one of Australians, was preparing coffee for me. *The children 
had had measles and pneumonia, but, thank God, were now well. 
She had her man with her too, and all her boys, so she 
had no anxiety. Her boys went to the Government school in 
Maritzburg, and were learning well. Her husband, too, was 
allowed out to work. When she knew the English were coming, 
she packed her waggon full of stores and locked it up, so they 
brought her and her family down in their own waggon. She had 
an oU cooking-stove, and they were not obliged to cook out of 
doors when it rained.* Mrs. Fourie seemed so cheerful and 
contented, that I began to think Maritzburg Camp must be 
singularly well managed ; but it occurred to me to ask if she and 
her husband were taken prisoners or surrendered. * Oh, I made 
my husband surrender,' she said. ' As we had to lose the home, 
we might as well take all we could.' 

" This was the secret These people were actually refugees, 
but the first I had seen. There is, however, no doubt that the 
refugees or surrendered people constitute a very small minority 
in these camps. The next tent I visited belonged to a Mrs. 
Vanyder. It was beautifully clean, with a large pile of clothes 
freshly ironed in a comer. Her two daughters are working as 
dressmakers in Maritzburg. Her husband is on commando. 

14 
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The allowance of bread was too small, she said, and a little girl 
of 4^ years was supposed to live entirely on four tins of condensed 
milk a week, and to taste neither meat nor bread. Afrikander 
children, like Australians, are brought up to eat a great deal of 
meat, so that they miss it much more than the English child 
would do. The ration card, showing exactly what each family 
receives, is hung up in each tent I noticed that Mrs. Vanyder's 
allowance was much less in proportion than the Fouries. Mrs. 
Fourie, who came in with me, explained this by saying that her 
family consisted of boys, and Mrs. Vanyder's were girls, who 
were not supposed to eat as much. The prevalent disease now 
in this camp is enteric fever, «t^ . . * . « ^^ « 
but in Augui; last 69 children ^:^^^^^t':i:T^-'''- 
died of measles. It must be 

remembered that these children are taken from farms where 
they lead the free, healthy life of Australian bush children, with 
any amount of good milk, eggs, and meat The change of diet 
alone, without the closeness and damp of the vile tents, would 
account for the mortality. 

" In the Natcd Witness to-day I noticed a quotation from a 
letter by a nurse in Pretoria, attributing the death-rate among 
the children in the burgher camps to want of. cleanliness. This 
I consider perfectly untrue. I was speaking only this morning 
to the wife of the English doctor of the Boer Camp here (Howick), 
and she tells me that her husband does not find them dirty. 
She has taken a girl as nursemaid, who, although she does not 
know a word of English, is very clean and tidy, and anxious to 
learn. The next tent I visited was that of Mrs. Davis Van 
Niekirk, who was quite destitute. Her husband and sons were 
on commando, and she had six young children. All her bedding 
and furniture had been burnt, and they had very little ready 
money, which was now all spent There was nothing in the tent 
but two or three blankets and a packing-case. 

" A nice-looking young woman in deep mourning beckoned 
me to come into her tent She was a widow — a Mrs. Venter. 
Her husband was commandeered early in the war, when they 
had only been married eleven months, and her baby just bom. 
He was killed six months ago, and the baby died of croup three 
months after in this camp. However, she has a blind father- 
in-law, who took up much of her time. She was of English 
parentage, and spoke English fluently. The old man could 
speak no English, so Mrs. Venter acted as interpreter. 'The 
old man says,' she began, ' that he wishes you to know how he 
was taken. He was in his farm with his sister, who was also 
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blind, when the Khakis {t\e, British) arrived; he begged them 
to leave him one cow and a pomid of coffee, but they refused, 
and he was for a day and night without food, till some Boers 
passed, and took him to anotiber farm. A few weeks after, that 
farm was burnt, and then he was taken along with the convoy, 
and finally reached this camp, when his daughter-in-law joined 
him.' The blind man's story 1 give verbatim, but cannot vouch 
for its actual truth. His favourite dog had managed to follow 
the waggons in spite of all efforts to drive him back, and the 
fiEuthful creature came up wagging his tail when he was mentioned. 
I inquired how they fed so large an animal, but Mrs. Venter 
told me he got the bones from ration meat, and the soldiers fed 
him too. The blind man was not at all satisfied with his treat- 
ment Only 19 lbs. of meat for five grown-up people weekly he 
considered too little. It certainly was not so much as the 
allowance to some other families. It was written on the card, 
so there was no doubt on this point. Firewood, also supposed 
to be 10 lbs. per diem, often did not amount to the same quantity 
per week, and they had to bum rags for fuel. 

" When people are fed by contract against their will, of course 
there is generally dissatisfaction ; but I think a more varied diet 
without greater expenditure might be given. A little treacle and 
butter, instead of so much bread to be eaten dry, for instance. 
Mrs. Venter said she had to 

pay £h 5S. for the coffin of ''Prtnnsums 0/ CoJim.S^ 

n ctild {a mere infant), and -^^^J?^ i^pSr^ldfSul^s 

in future the charge was to be funeral."— Cd. 893, p. 33. 

j£4 for each funeral Those 

who had no money are obliged to borrow from neighbours to 

make up the amount 

" I visited a good many other tents, and heard some pitiful 
stories. One young woman was on a farm with her old mother 
and two children, aged 4 and 5. When taken away by a convoy 
of soldiers about a couple of days' journey, the officer in com- 
mand gave orders to leave the old mother at a farm in passing. 
The children cried to go with their grandmother, and they were 
left also. The mother, however, was forced to go on, and was 
promised she should see her children soon ; but she has never 
done so, though seven months had elapsed, nor could she 
discover their whereabouts. A young woman in the tent next 
to her had been brought down a week before the birth of her 
first baby. The husband had begged a Mrs. Bartmen to look 
after her when he was commandeered, but the latter lost sight of 
her, and only called down to find she had died in her confine- 
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ment; but the baby was adopted by the woman, who had lost 
her own two. 

" Every one here, especially military men, acknowledges that 
these camps were a mistake, and the money spent on them 
would have been far better applied in helping the Britbh 
refugees." 

Voluntary helpers write to the Cape Colony committees with 
the first note of improvement towards the end of the year — 

^^ Dec. 12. 

''At Maritzburg Camp there are about two thousand men, 
women, and children. In the Sunday school there are six 
hundred children. The health is now so good that during some 
weeks not even one death has taken place." 

" HowicK, Die. 1901. 
" At Howick the state of things is not so satisfactory. There 
are about four thousand people in the camp, and there is much 
sickness. Four to five funerals take place daily. The reason of 
all this sickness is the frequent arrival of new-comers from the 
Transvaal (Potchefstroom, Pretoria, etc), who all bring 
diseases with them. Here, as at Maritzburg and Merebank, 
large schools are to be built. The military are going to take 
over all schools. It will be a great blessing when the hundreds 
of children who are now running about idle, because there is no 
room for them in the present schools, can be provided for." 

Here follows one of the more cheerful letters, speaking of 
education, books, and trades. It is from Ds. Burger, Vereeniging. 

Letters like these, written by clergymen to relief committees, 
were composed with a recollection of the censor's eye — 

"Aiw. 4. 

" The goods from Cape Town have come, and been received 
with great joy. A great work is going on amongst the children. 
The Government has opened a day school, and makes more 
or less provision for its needs. The teaching is free. Three 
hundred and sixty children attend Sunday school. Twice a 
week we go to the banks of the Vaal River, about five hundred 
paces from the camp, and the children are taught to sing there. 
On such occasions we divide the dates, etc., and every one gets a 
share. The leather is most welcome. We have started shoe- 
making, and the young fellows are being taught the trade. We 
want also to give some young fellows instruction in carpentering 
and blacksmith's work. The camp superintendent gives his full 
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approval A case of books was also sent ; they were mostly old 
books, but have enabled us to begin a library." 



Lizzie Van Zyl. 

" The children and the sucklings swoon in the streets of the city. They 
say to their mothers, Where is com and wine ? when they swooned as the 
wounded in the streets of the city, when their soul was poured out into their 
mother's bosom.** — Lam. ii. ii, 12. 

Lizzie Van Zyl died in May 1901. 

This little child has been made the subject of controversy 
painful to those who knew her and the circumstances under 
which she died. 

It has been allied that her mother starved her. Mr. 
Chamberlain has alluded to her in the House of Commons, and 
Dr. Conan Doyle in his book on the war. Both gentlemen, from 
lack of accurate information, have misrepresented the facts. 

Mrs. Van Zyl and her family were amongst the earliest of 
those brought into Bloemfontein Camp in November 1900. 
Lizzie was seven years old and delicate. Being an " undesirable " 
child, she was amongst those receiving the lowest scale of rations. 
From the paper given me in the office at Bloemfontein I copy 
the scale for adults. I do not know if previous to the New Year 
children had less than grown people, though it is probable. 

lb. meat 

lb. either meal, rice, or samp. 

oz. coffee. 
I oz. sugar. 
I oz. salt. 
yV tin of condensed milk. 

The child did not thrive on the diet, and, like many others, 
wasted rapidly in the great heat. Having no money to buy extra 
food for her children, and having a bare tent, without bed, 
mattress, chair, or table, Mrs. Van Zyi strove hard, by washing for 
people of better means, to earn something to keep her family {dive. 
Sufficient water was not brought into the camp for washing, so, 
like others, she had to take the linen to the dam, some half-mile 
distant In the stagnant water of this pool the clothes of the 
entire camp were washed for many months. While the mother 
thus worked, the younger children were left in the tent in< charge 
of the eldest, a child of twelve or thirteen years of age. In 
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December Lizzie was taken into the hospital A lady, also a 
prisoner, who was brought into camp on December 14, saw her 
there at that date. Here she had such comfort as the rough 
little hospital possessed, under the immediate eye of the one 
trained nurse. Later the children's ward passed into untrained 
hands, and many mothers besides Mrs. Van Zyl were anxious 
about the attention given to their children. 

A neighbour, Mrs. Botha, tells me she was in the hospital 
one day when Lizzie began to cry very sadly, " Mother, mother, I 
want to go to mother." Mrs. Botha stepped to her to comfort 
her and try to stop her heart-broken wailing, and was just 
beginning to tell her she should soon see her mother, when a 
nurse in charge of that ward broke in very crossly, telling her 
not to trouble about the child, as she was a nuisance. 

It was this tone prevalent in the camps in early months 
which gave the Boer women their horror of the hospitals ; but 
their dislike passed away when nurses of good standing took the 
place of loyalist refugees. 

Mrs. Van Zyl felt it right to take her child away, and did 
so in the month of April. I used to see her in her bare tent, 
\ymg on a tiny mattress which had been given her, trying to get 
air horn beneath the raised flap, gasping her life out in the 
heated tent Her mother tended her, and I got some friends 
in town to make her a little muslin cap to keep the flies from 
her bare head. I was arranging to get a little cart made to draw 
her into the air in the cooler hours, but before wood could be 
procured, the cold nights came on, and she died. She received 
no doctor's visit after her return to her tent, and the mother has 
since sent me word that she was never called up to give any 
account of her child's death. Dr. Doyle, though asked to do so, 
has not yet brought forward his " credible " informant who he 
says alleged that this mother was criminally tried for the ill-usage 
of her child.^ 

It was in the end of January that I made acquaintance 
with Lizzie Van Zyl, then in the hospital. She was a curiously 
winsome little thing, and she was able to sit up and play with the 
doll I brought her. She had as much attention as was possible 
under the supervision of the trained nurse. This nurse told me 
that the child's emaciation was caused by the carelessness and 
neglect of her mother, who " had starved her." I have no doubt 
the nurse believed this story, and it was not her business to 
inquire. But, feeling incredulous, I asked for proof of so serious 
an accusation, and was told that "the neighbours said so." 

^ Sec The War: Its Cauu and Conduct, chap. vii. By A. G>nan Doyle. 
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Beyond gossip there seemed no evidence. I determined to 
inquire into the case, as the accusation appeared to me one of 
a class and of a tone which had widely prevailed in speaking 
about the Boers, and which was painfully common amongst the 
officials of the camps at that time. I found nothing to show 
neglect on the mother's part ; on the contrary, she was toiling to 
earn something for the support of her family. The story against 
her, believed honestly enough, no doubt, by the doctor and the 
nurse, who did not visit her tent, rested solely on the word of 
the Swanepoel family, refugees and political enemies ; other neigh- 
bours entirely denied it In addition, I found both in that camp 
and elsewhere numbers of children in every stage of emaciation. 

The photograph allied by Mr. Chamberlain ^ to have been 
taken by the doctor to show the condition in which children 
were brought into the camps, was not taken till after the child 
had been more than two months in camp, so of itself it establishes 
nothing as to her condition on entering. It was, I believe, taken 
by a Mr. De Klerk.* 

It does, however, exemplify, as I hoped it would when I sent 
it home, the effects of under-nourishment in the camps upon 
countless homeless children, and it did, I hope and believe, make 
some people reaUse where the brunt of the war was most heavily 
falling. In her short Ufe Lizzie Van Zyl had experienced its 
bitter hardships ; she had been made homeless, and deprived of 
everything necessary for a delicate child, and she being dead yet 
speaketh in South Africa. 

^ See Mr. Chamberlain's speech, Times, March 5, 1902. 

' The intention had been to add this poor chilcrs portrait in illustration 
of her story. It was, however, considers ''too painful for reproduction.** 
-Thb raises the question how far it is right to shrink from a t3rpical representa- 
tion, however distressing, of suffering which others have to endure, and which 
has been brought about by a sequence of events for which we are partly 
responsible. 



CHAPTER V 

WOMEN IN 1901— TOLD BY THEMSELVES IN 
LETTERS AND PETITIONS 

"They that be slain with the sword are better than they that be slain 
with hunger : for these pine away, stricken through for want of the fruits of 
the field."— Lam. iv. 9. 

** All her people siph, they seek bread ; they have given their pleasant 
things for meat to relieve the soul : see, O Lord, and consider ; for I am 
become vile." — Lam. i. 11. 

" Arise, cry out in the night : in the beginning of the watches pour out 
thine heart like water before the face of the Lord : lift up thy handls toward 
Him for the life of thy young children, that faint for hunger in the top of 
every street,'* — Lam. ii. 19. 

*'The tongue of the sucking child cleaveth to the roof of his mouth for 
thirst : the young children ask bread, and no man breaketh it unto them. 
They that did Ked delicately are desolate in the streets: they that were 
brought up in scarlet embrace dunghills." — Lam. iv. 4, 5. 

THIS chapter must be read with the recollection that most 
of those who write do so under the shadow of the 
censor and martial law. Very few have dared to 
write at all, and even then only a little that has been felt dares 
find expression. In the days to come they will reveal the 
fulness of what they have experienced in mind and body. 
At present those who have not mingled with them must be 
content with the outline presented in these pages. 

Letter from a Young Girl to her Former Teacher. 

Translation. 

<< Pietbrmaritzburg Camp, New Year's Day, 1901. 

" How strange to write to you the first evening of the New 

Year under these circumstances ! Every one tries to make the 

best of everything. I cannot tell how hard life is in a camp. 

Just imagine eleven people in one tent ; it is very crammed. But 

SI6 
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I think this is just what we need, for if we should be here and 
have everything comfortable and nice, life would be unbearable ; 
now we scarcely have time to think, for we have no sooner 
finished carrying water than we have to pull the ropes of the 
tents, or something is always to be done. We are so many in 
tent, and yet each has a great deal to do, and when evening comes 
we are all just tired of the day's work, and so our days pass. I 
almost forgot to tell you that last night from ii till 12 o'clock 
we went jpund the camp singing hymns (gezangen). Just at 
12 o'clock we sang the Nieuwjaar's hymn in the middle of the 
camp ; it was a quiet evening, and we could hold a candle as 
we went. It was a night never to be forgotten, for amid all our 
sorrow and trouble we sang ' Prys am Heer ' and many others. 
We were quite a multitude together. — Yours lovingly, 

" Maggie." 

Early in the New Year the women of Klerksdorp drew up a 
petition to the President of the Worcester Congress, and for- 
warded it to him by the hand of Mr. J. L. Van der Merwe, who 
has embodied it in General De la Key's recent Report to Mr. 
Kruger, published in London and Holland. In February the 
women of Kimberley Camp signed a petition addressed to the 
Commandant, and in April the women of Johannesburg forwarded 
one to Lord Kitchener. It will probably be found some day 
that other camps did the same thing. The Klerksdorp petition 
differs from the others in that it deals principally with sufferings 
endured before entering the camp. 

'* Klerksdorp, Women's Laager, /an. 5, 190X. 

" To the President of the Great Congress, held at Worcester, 
Cape Colony, on the 6th of December 1900. 

" Honoured Sir and Brother, — In the name of the under- 
signed sisters and of us all, resident in the South African 
Republic and the Orange Free State, we beg you and all those 
who took part in the Congress to accept our heartfelt thanks for 
all you have done in our most holy cause. 

" It was to us a great joy, comfort, and consolation to hear 
our brethren express themselves so freely against this unjust 
war. Be assured that all of us are still animated with undaunted 
courage, and that we are determined to fight to the bitter end, 
whatever happens. For ours is a just cause, and we know that 
the God of our fathers will not allow the triumph of Mammon. 
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This conviction gives us the strength to bear whatever our enemy 
thinks fit to make us endure. 

" The sympathy which you have shown us gives us confidence 
in placing before you the facts which show Uie cruel and bar- 
barous manner in which defenceless women and children are 
being treated by British officers and men. 

"Wherever the enemy passed, destruction and misery 
followed in his steps. At first the enemy thought that this cruel 
oppression of women and children and the destruction of 
property would be sufficient to discourage our fighting burghers, 
and would force them to lay down their arms. But he soon 
found out his mistake. 

" The enemy commenced by burning down our homesteads 
and destroying other property. We were questioned by the 
officers in a rude manner as to our husbands and rifles. Rough 
soldiers visited our houses. All the necessaries of life were taken 
from us, and all the things which could not be conveniently 
carried away, such as flour, com, etc, were scattered over the 
veld. All vehicles of every kind which they could not take 
with them were also burnt Pictures, furniture, and household 
utensils were first broken to pieces and then set fire to, together 
with our homes. We were not even allowed to take some 
blankets and clothes with us for ourselves and our children. 
Everything was thrown into the flames. The clothes of our men 
were taken away for the British troops. In some cases even the 
children were left naked. 

**In this condition we stood under the bare sky, without 
shelter, without food, exposed to the rain, the cold, or burning 
heat This, however, did not yet satisfy the enemy. The crops, 
which, in the absence of the male population with the com- 
mandoes, we had sown ourselves, were to be destroyed or burnt. 
All the implements of agriculture, such as ploughs, harrows, and 
others, wherewith we could have again provided for our existence, 
were carried away or destroyed. All the poultry was killed 
and the cattle removed. In one word, the whole country was 
turned into a desert. Ah ! we find no words to describe these 
horrors ! 

"The barbarity of the enemy went further still: they carried 
the women and children off as prisoners. Even old, grey-haired, 
and impotent women did not escape from their ill-treatment 
We will state a few cases. 

" A certain number of women had been taken prisoners in 
and around Potchefstroom, and conducted to Welverdiend 
Station, a distance of about four hours' ride on horseback. The 
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troops were accompanied on this march by some coloured women. 
The latter were allowed to sit on the waggons, but the Boer 
women had to go on foot, and were driven on by the Kaffirs. 
The consequence was that some fell down dead by the road, and 
that one woman gave birth to a child. On this occasion Kaffirs 
were used, and they equalled the English soldiers in cruelty and 
bar^rity. 

^The women knelt before these Kaffirs and begged for mercy, 
but they were roughly shaken off, and had to endure even more 
impudent language and rude behaviour. Their clothes were 
even torn from their bodies.'^ In some cases they had to suffer a 
harder lot still. The mothers were taken away from their chil- 
dren. The very small children were left behind, because some were 
ill in bed. The mothers were not even allowed to take leave oi 
their dear treasures. When they begged the soldiers to take pity 
on their children, the reply was, * Get along ; they must all come 
to an end.' Luckily, some women who were left behind took 
pity on the infants and nursed them. When the mothers were 
driven like cattle through the streets of Potchefstroom by the 
-Kaffirs, the cries and lamentations of the children filled the air. 
CThe Kaffirs then jeered and cried, *Move on: till now you 
were the masters ; but now we will make your women our wives.^ 
In this fearful state were the women obliged to march for four 
hours. 

" About six miles north of Potchefstroom lived the wife of 
Thomas Van Graan, who since February 1900 had been in 
exile with General Cronje. At first she had received permission 
to remain with her children on the farm. Quite unexpectedly, a 
British force arrived in the neighbourhood and at the farm. The 
soldiers kicked open the doors, and broke the furniture to pieces. 
In a violent thunderstorm, Mrs. Van Graan was placed with her 
little children in an uncovered waggon. These unwarranted 
proceedings were taken because it was supposed that Chief-Com- 
mandant De Wet had spent a night at the farm. 

" A great number of women along the Mooi River were also 
victims of the cruelty of the English. A woman whose child 
was dying was removed by force, notwithstanding her heart- 
rending entreaties. At a farm on the banks of the Vaal a 
woman refused to follow the soldiers. She was dragged along 
for a considerable distance over the veld, until at last they were 
obliged to leave her behind. Two young girls — this was also 
along the banks of the Vaal River — whose mother had already 
been carried away, were in danger of being violated, but 
managed to take shelter with a neighbour. The soldiers followed 
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in pursuit, but the girls refused to open the door. They were in 
great danger, but ^e saving hand of God protected them, and 
3iey escaped this ignominy ; one of the girls made her escape, 
and walked a distance of six hours' ride. The sufferings of these 
women must have been excruciating: words are failing us to 
describe them. 

" On the Witwatersrand there was another fearful attempt at 
violation. In the struggle the woman's neck was twisted in such 
a manner that it will never come right again. Her daughter rushed 
to her assistance, but the ruffian drew his sabre and cut open her 
breast 

" We could add many other instances to these, but we think 
you will now have an idea of the cruel and barbarous manner in 
which the British officers and soldiers behave towards defenceless 
women and children. 

"We therefore implore your further assistance and your 
prayers for us to God. 

" Relying upon these, we remain," etc., 

(Here follow the signatures.) 



Petition of Women to Major Wright. 

*< KiMBBRLBV Camp, Feb, 1901. 

" We, the undersigned, respectfully wish to address you with 
the following request : — 

"I. As we are separated from our husbands, and thus left 
without help, it is impossible, in the circumstances in which we 
are placed, to live. 

" II. On account of carelessness, bad management, and ill- 
treatment, it is now the second time that we are drenched 
through and through by rain, which caused our children, already 
sick with measles, whooping-cough, and fever, to become 
dangerously ill 

" III. Being without money, it is impossible for us to provide 
or obtain soap, candles, or other necessaries. It is now almost 
three weeks that most of us have been unable to do any washing. 
It is more than we can stand to be satisfied under all this. 
These are our griefs. This our humble request is — to look into 
our case with all reasonableness, and to have compassion on our 
position, and to give us our liberty by allowing us to return to 
our respective homes. 

" We hope and trust that you will take our humble request in 
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favourable consideration, and meet us in this our request as soon 
as possible. — We are, dear sir, your humble servants, 



A. S. Earle. 
Annie Earle. 

J. M. HORAK. 

R. Du ToiT. 
A. J. Brits. 
S. Botha. 
E. Botha. 
M. De Klerk. 
A. Serfontein. 
H. Brits. 
M. Brits. 

M. J. ROODT. 

E. M. RooDT. 

A. C. COMBRINCK. 
A. PlENAAR. 

S. Du ToiT. 

J. HORAK. 

M. Botha. 
J. C. Matthee. 

" Nbwton Refugbb Camp, Kimbbrlby. 



C. E. Louw. 
J. Van Niekerk. 
M. Britz. 
C. RooDT. 
C. Du ToiT. 
Hermina Van 
Breda. 

R. HORAK. 

M. COMBRINCK. 

S. COMBRINCK. 

A. Botha. 
C. Botha. 
A. De Klerk. 
W. Wessels. 
M. Serfontein. 
S. Brits. 

M. C. RoODT. 

J. J. RooDT. 
M. Herbst. 



"/'.5. — Major-Commandant and others in authority, — ^With 
God there is mercy. Is there, then, no mercy with you for us 
poor innocent women and children ? Our request is to allow us 
to leave the loth March 1901." 

Women's Petition to Lord Kitchener. 

<* Johannesburg (Racbcoursb), April 19, 1901. 

" The undersigned, all of whom are women and children, who 
have been deported to and are at present kept in the Race- 
course, Johannesburg, respectfully submit — 

" I. That all of them are Afrikander women, whose husbands 
have either been killed or captured, or are still struggling for 
their beloved country. 

"II. That they have been forcibly taken from their farms 
and brought here against their will and desire by H.M.'s military 
authorities. 

"III. That in many instances the troops of H.M. have in a 
barbarous manner burnt and devastated their farms, and have 
stolen and destroyed other properties, so that we are now almost 
bereft of everything. 
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'' IV. That since their arrival here they have been forced to 
live on the Racecourse crowded together, and only in a few 
cases were they allowed to live in houses in Johannesburg. 

''V. That in all cases without exception they have been 
deprived of the free, fresh, open air, and the healthy and sufficient 
nourishment to which they have been accustomed since the days 
of their birth. 

"VI. That, in consequence of this overcrowding and this 
change in their surroundings and manner of life, their health has 
been greatly impaired. In proof hereof they can assure your 
Lordship that, up to the week ending on Monday, April 15, at 
12 noon, fifteen (15) deaths have occurred in that one week, out 
of 2,789 souls on the Racecourse; whilst on the i6th and 17th 
of April ten (10) of us were buried. 

" VII. That this rate of mortality exceeds by far that of the 
whole world or any portion thereof. 

"VIII. That, in short, this condition of things, as we have 
experienced the same since our arrival here, is indescribable and 
no longer to be tolerated. 

" Wherefore we request permission to return to our respective 
dwelling-places at the expense of H.M. Government, and that 
H.M. Government shall provide for our maintenance for at least 
the first six (6) months, we being of opinion that we have a right 
to demand this, because we have been brought hither against 
our will, and have never asked any one for protection nor for 
maintenance. We have taken no active part in this war, but in 
spite of this we have been treated as prisoners of war ever since 
our banishment from our homes. — We are," etc. 

Early in this year hundreds of families were going through 
the preliminary experiences which led to the Concentration 
Camps. Mrs. Uys of Braklaagte, District Bloemhof, says — 

" Colonel Milne came to my place and asked for Mr. Uys. 
I answered and said, 'My husband is on commando.'" On 
hearing this, he ordered his men to put paraffin on the furniture 
and things indoors, and told her to leave the house. She did not 
want to leave the house ; he pulled her out into the dining-room 
while her bedroom was in a roaring fire, so she had to leave. 
When she got outside, she found her children on a waggon by 
order of the Colonel, and then she was taken to Vryburg. She 
was kept in Vryburg for a month, and then sent to Kimberley 
Camp. 

The widow, Mrs. Roodt, from Ebenezer District, Schweizer- 
Reyneke, states — 
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" Lx)rd Methuen came to my place on February 19, and took 
all my cattle and sheep. I told him I am a widow for three 
years, and asked why he does it. He told me to keep still, and 
get ready to get on the waggon. I was taken to Vryburg, and 
sent to Kimberley Camp. What became of my house is unknown 
to me." 

Mrs. George Kalkenbrand, living at Lanstesta, District 
Bloemhof, Transvaal, states — 

" Lord Methuen came to our farm and asked me where the 
men are. I told him, 'On commando.' So he told me, 'I 
give you half an hour's time to leave the house, for it is to be 
burned down.' I cried, and could hardly do anything. I ran to 
the officers and pleaded for mercy ; in turning round from them 
my house was all in a flame. I saved nothing but my clothes I 
had on. My nearest neighbour is Mrs. Dazel — ^where my children 
ran to, and where I also went — who gave clothes and food. 
The next morning the column came and took both Mrs. Dazel's 
and my stock, and sent us to Vryburg. What became of Mrs. 
Dazel's house, I can't say. I was sent to Kimberley Camp, and 
Mrs. Dazel is still in Vryburg." 

Mrs. Abram Coetzee, living at Faurie's Graf, District 
Bloemhof, Transvaal, says — 

'* My husband was on commando. When I saw the column 
coming, I got frightened, and fled into the garden with my 
children. They came to my house, and I saw them breaking 
the doors and windows, so I went home and pleaded for mercy. 
I told them that I got frightened, and that the officer must please 
have mercy on me. He told me to hold my tongue, and so they 
burned my house in my presence, and what has not been burned 
or destroyed they took, with live stock, and sent me to Vryburg, 
kept me there for a month, and then sent me to Kimberley Camp." 
Mr. and Mrs. Snyman write — 

" We lived in Jagersfontein, Orange Free State, formerly, and 
left for Bechuanaland in 1894, where we lived on the border of 
the Kalahari Desert, occupying some farms from a company in 
the Orange Free State, close to the grounds of which Captain 
O. R. Styles, Lee, and Gammon were agents and managers for a 
company in England. Through all the difficulties we struggled, 
made a home, took out water, and cultivated the ground. In 
1899 we were so far on as to have a garden, and got to grow 
some vegetables. That was the first time, after all the long years 
of cultivating the ground, that we expected to reap something. 

'' In October 1899 the war broke out, and all the Cape Police 
left, so we were left without protection whatsoever. . We remained 
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on our farm, and some seven or nine families also on their farms, 
being over loo miles from Vryburg. About a week before Christ- 
mas, one of our old boys, Aging, came to us and told us that 
the chiefs son, Jantje Montchus, has gone to visit Major Baden- 
Powell in Mafeking, and has returned and given orders to loot 
the Dutch and take whatsoever they have, and if there is any 
opposition, to put out their eyes and take the Dutch women 
as spouses for the chiefs. We were all very frightened, as the 
natives did just as they pleased ; every time they kept on stealing, 
and then sent word to the owners to follow them up if they 
dare. In the beginning of March they stole a lot of stock from 
Barend Breedenkamp from his place Dulfontein. The man 
being a haughty spirit, followed them up, when he was attacked 
by the thieves, who took his rifle and knocked his head full of 
holes. He walked home all bleeding. His rifle, horse, saddle, 
and bridle were taken to the chief Montchus. 

"The next morning, on Sunday, my brother-in-law brought 
us the report that by all appearance the Kaffirs were intent on 
murder. We fled that day with just our clothes to the nearest 
neighbour, and left the house only locked, with everything in it 
At our neighbour's farm all the families came together, and we 
left for safety for Vryburg. About three weeks later we went 
back with a Boers' patrol to get the remainder of our goods left 
behind, but found nothing — everything taken out of the houses 
and the doors and windows destroyed. 

" In May the relief column came from Kimberley and Mafe- 
king, and on a proclamation from Lord Roberts all the men at 
home gave up their weapons. In June I was imprisoned till 
September. During my imprisonment my wife bought some 
cattle, which the military imder Colonel Galway took and sold 
for the Imperial Government, for which I sent in my claim for 
compensation, but was told that the rebels do not get any com- 
pensation, but they get disfranchisement for five years. 

" Having lost everything, I offered my services to the Muni- 
cipal Council of Vryburg to deliver them a supply of flowing 
water, which will pass through a nine-inch pipe, so as to put the 
whole township under water, which was accepted on my terms : 
*No water — no pay.' The military allowed me to work only 
to see the water ciphering a little, when I was stopped and sent 
as an imdesirable to Kimberley Camp ; after I defied Colonel 
Milne with the intelligence in a letter to bring any evidence 
against me, and why such steps are taken against me. From 
Vryburg we, with a batch of 120, were packed m cattle, coal, and 
sheep trucks for Kimberley.'' 
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This narrative, supplied by a clergyman's wife, was taken 
down from her lips by an English lady in Cape Town. As my 
object is to put the case of the sufferings of the women generally 
before the world, and not to bring trouble or obloquy upon any 
individual concerned in their treatment, I purpose in this case to 
suppress names and even substitute false initials in order to avoid 
identification. By this means the story can be told with perfect 
freedom, which is desirable, as it presents a good picture of the life 
of the camps at that period, before the voice of public opinion had in- 
sisted on their reform, and a better class of persons formed the staff. 

^'Mrs. Z. is Colonial bom, and her parents live at a £arm 
near Wellington. Her husband was the minister of the little 

town of X , in the Orange Free State. Here they lived in great 

comfort until the occupation of Pretoria. For four months after 
this the British convoys were coming and going, and during this 
time Mrs. Z. showed many kindnesses to the British. She would 
send down loaves of nice white bread to the officers, and never 
turned away the poor hungry Tommies who came to her door 
begging for bread. She once sent down some nice tarts she had 
baked to the officer who had arrived with a convoy, who said 
he almost went ' mad with joy ' at the sight of pastry, for he had 
not seen it for months. Poultry the officers had, turkeys, 
ducks, and fowls, but white bread and pastry they never got. 
She often had them at her house and gave them tea. There 
was one officer who came through the town off and on, whom 
she particularly liked. He was Colonel R., of some Staffordshire 
Regiment ; he would often drop in for a friendly chat She 
told a story to show how you could thoroughly depend upon his 
word. A doctor had called, attached to one of the British 
convoys. ' I am sorry for you,' he said ; ' the burghers have had 
a fine licking to-day. They actually tried to take one of our 
guns, but we gave them a drubbing, and they left forty dead on 
the field.' This made their household very sad, and when Colonel 
R. came in and sat down by the fire for a chat, he noticed it, 
and said, * What is the matter, Mrs. Z. ? You don't look as bright 
as usual to-day.' *Well,* she replied, *I hear you have been 
fighting the burghers.' *Yes,' he said, * plucky fellows! They 
came on tremendously to-day, and as near as possible got our 
gun. They inflicted considerable loss, too, and suffered none 

themselves, except one man woimded. At least, I hear D is 

wounded, and he is a fellow worth removing.' * There you had 
it,' said Mrs. Z. * Out of one man's mouth came the truth, and 
out of another's a lie. If all the British officers were like Colonel 
R., this war would have been over long ago.' 

IS 
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'' At last the change came, and the clearing and farm-burning 

policy began, and reached quiet little X . At once the whole 

tone of things changed. A permanent garrison was established 
in the town, and the old friendly relations ceased between the 
inhabitants and the troops. There was nothing but suspicion 
and tyranny. One day an order went forth that before 4 o'clock 
the people must take everything they wanted out of their gardens. 
They obeyed, but did not tsie much, not knowing what the 
order meant At 4 p.m. exactly the troops were let loose, pulling 
up and destroying everything in the gardens. Vegetables only 
just forming were pulled up, peach trees without a peach on 
them knocked about and shaken, and in a short time the flourish- 
ing and pretty gardens were a desert. In future, whenever a 
convoy came through the town, the soldiers were so rude and 
overbearing that Mrs. Z. said she was generally ill for days after- 
wards. On one occasion an officer when going through the 
house actually made his way into her bedroom. * Excuse me,* 
she said, * these are my private quarters.* 'Private quarters?* 
he exclaimed ; * there are no private quarters now.' And indeed 
there was scarcely anything you could call your own. They had 
a trap which the congregation had given to them, and which they 
therefore greatly valued. They had the greatest difficulty in 
keeping the trap. Three times it was commandeered by the 
military, and three times she had to exert her own personal in- 
fluence to get it back. During these months of trial a certain 
Scotch chaplain, the Rev. Mr. McY., was a great help to her. 
He saved her ducks and fowls from the rapacity of the military, 
and interfered to prevent her husband from being sent away. 

" At last the blow fell which she had been dreading. Her 
house was searched by the military. The provost-marshal, Mr. 
Q., with four rough policemen, came to her house and said they 
were going over it to search for arms and ammunition. 

"She said, *I will go round with you and show you every- 
thing. You will find nothing, because there is nothing to find.' 
So they all tramped into the house, and she opened everything 
for their inspection, and thereby saved her property in some 
measure from their rough handling. Mr. Q. seemed satisfied. 
*I see,* he said, 'you have no arms or ammunition — you're 
much too cool.' *Mr. Q.,' said Mrs. Z., 'this time you've 
come as a tyrant ; next time I hope you'll come as a friend.' 

" Far worse than this was the day when the final blow came, 

and the town of X was to be destroyed. Major W carried 

out the order, and in the roughest, harshest way imaginable. 

" This took place early in 1901. The people were told to 
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get ready to be taken away to the camp, and their homes were 
then overrun by the military. Mr. Z. was made prisoner, and 
carried off to a tent on the top of a hill outside the town ; 
his books, to the value of ^500, were all burnt and destroyed ; 
flooring, window-frames, doors, were all puUed out by the soldiers 
and burnt for firewood. The comfortable home was a desert. 

* Where is your heart to do such things ? * she exclaimed to Major 

W . * Heart ! * he cried harshly, * heart ! we haven't got such 

a thing any more.* He went about the house like the Tommies, 
seeking for something to pick up for himself; but when she 
actually saw him opening her private drawer and taking the 
money which was now the sole barrier between herself and ruin, 
she snatched it out of his hand, and said, 'You thief! you shall 
not have that. That money is for me and my children ! ' She 
said he spoke to them all as if they were dirt, and before she 
left she had one more outburst. ' Some day or other,' she said, 

* Major W , you will see your name written in capital letters 

for all the world to see ! ' * I know it,' he replied savagely, * and 
that is why I'm treating you like this now.' 

"The journey to the camp was not so wretched as that 
which many others had to endure, seeing that they were allowed 
to take with them a certain amount of clothing and bedding and 
food for the journey. Still, it was a miserable time for the 140 
people thus suddenly torn from their homes. One poor lady 
was very delicate, and the doctor said she could not stand the 
journey. He was justified in this opinion, for she died on her 
arrival in camp. They were travelling from Monday till Thursday, 
and it rained hard all the way. The sails of the waggon were 
all old and worn, and the rain came through, making them all 
sopping wet Mr. Z. tried to fix up his mackintosh to shelter 
them, but the holes were too many, and the only result was that 
he got wet himself without making them any better off. The 
last day they had no morsel of food after 1 1 o'clock. 

" On their arrival they found a few small bell-tents, but not 
half enough for the people to be accommodated. The conse- 
quence was that half of the people were thrown out on the bare 
veld for a fortnight, to fend for themselves as best they could. 
One lady, own cousin to the Rev. Mr. Steytler of Cape Town, 
had to do her best with two little babies on the damp ground. 
One of the forlorn party was an old gentleman of over eighty. 
These poor people had to make shelters of sticks and leaves, 
under which they crawled at night. It was wet on the top of 
them, wet at the bottom, wet all round. 

" After ten or twelve days Mrs. Z.'s husband was taken away 
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from her. Her servants were being bribed to leave her; she 
herself lay sick, and there she was, left alone with her three little 
children, one of them an infant in arms. Her husband had no 
trial, nor was he treated like a gentleman, but abused and 
reviled. The only charge against him, apparently, was that he 
refused to take the oath of sdl^iance, or to ask the burghers to 
surrender. He had taken the oath of neutrality under Lord 
Robert's first proclamation, and had kept to it. But this was not 
enough, and he was condemned to be sent to India. 

"When Mrs. Z. heard this sentence, ill as she was she 
determined to protest She went to the quarters of the Com- 
mandant and asked to see him. She was refused admittance, 
and told to go away. She asked again and yet again, and said 
that there she meant to stay until she saw the Captain. Still 
they replied that she could not see him, until in a kind of 
desperation she cried out loud, * But why then ? Is he a kind 
of God, that he cannot see a woman asking about her own 
husband ? ' At this she heard a voice say, ' Let her come in ! ' 
and she walked into the officer's presence. 

"*I want to know,* she began, *why my husband is being 
sent away. He is a gentleman, why have you not treated him 
as such ? What do your proclamations mean ? You have not 
kept to one of them. No wonder we all laugh at them. My 
husband obeyed your proclamation. What did he get for it? 
He was abused, robbed, half starved, and now he is sent away.' 
It was useless. The Commandant threatened her subsequently 
with the guard-house if she said such bitter things. Her reply 
was ready : ' I'm not a bit afraid of your guard-house, and I'm 
any day ready for your gallows.' 

" The camp was not enclosed, and they were free to come 
and go ; but this was not altogether an advantage, as it left the 
women exposed to the rudeness of the soldiers. They had to 
take care of themselves in every way. The tents were the 
ordinary bell-tents, and there were no huts or houses. The 
bell-tent, besides its confined space, has the great drawback that 
it entails constant stooping, the exact middle being the only 
place where you can stand upright. No bedsteads or mattresses 
were provided, and in some cases women expecting confinement 
from day to day were lying on the bare ground, with but one 
blanket imder them. The change of temperature was acutely 
felt in these small tents. \J[n summer you had to sit for hours 
with wet cloths on your head, while the babies lay gasping for 
breath. In winter it was piercingly cold ; one night in June 
the women sat up all night, as they were afraid to lie down for 
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fear of being frozen to deatL) When Mrs. Z. first went to 
the camp she was placed in "me line of ' undesirables.' The 
position of this line of tents was bad, and the rations served out 
to them were on a different scale. They only had mealie-meal 
to eat, with meal twice a week. This went on till the commo- 
tion was raised in England about differentiation of rations, and 
finally all were served alike. But the quality of the food was 
never good. The flour was unfit to eat, the meat extremely 
poor, and the sugar a chocolate colour and very unpleasant to 
the taste. The military were not altogether to blame for the 
poor quality of the food, as the contractors were in some cases 
paid a good price. Some families arrived at the camp in so 
literaUy naked a condition that the military were forced to supply -^ 

them with clothing. The contract was given to Messrs. Y \ 

& Y , who supplied perfectly useless moth-eaten cloth, and / 

then boasted openly that they had now 'cleared their store of 
all their old rubbish.* The food contractors thought the women 
would blame the military and not them; but the women took 
the matter into their own hands. They took a quantity of flour, 
sifted it, made all the worms and weevils and creeping things 

into two neat packets, and sent one to * Messrs. Y & Y , 

contractors, with their compliments,* and another to the military. 

"After this the flour was better. The rations were served 
out weekly on a Monday ; but there was often irregularity, and on 
one occasion the whole week went by till Friday, and still no 
rations. Then twelve women went in a body to complain to 
the General. His answer was, * Well, it's lucky for you, you have 
any rations at all ; if we had left you on your farms, you would 
all have been starved to death.* But after this the rations were 
given out more regularly. The women in this camp were both 

outspoken and fearless. On one occasion, when Colonel R 

(Mrs. Z.*s friendly officer of former days) was passing through 
the town, he called to see Mrs. Z. in the camp. She gave 
him a cup of tea, or rather a little tin such as they used in the 
tents, and put into it a little white sugar which she kept by her 
for special occasions. The Commandaunt was passing by, and she 
also invited him to come in and take a cup of tea. * But,* she 
added maliciously, *you shall not have any of that nice white 
sugar, but the same black stuff you give to us.* And she 
sweetened his tea with camp sugar. 

" On one occasion the camp was moved to a new site some 
distance away on the other side of the town. All the tents and 
goods were heaped on waggons, and such women and children 
as could not waUc were told to clamber up and sit on the top 
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of the piles of goods. The ladies felt themselves in a difficult 
and undignified position, for they had to hold on for dear life 
as the oxen ratUed through the sloots and dongas. One officer 
whom they met as they were crossing a sloot sang out, ' Rule 
Britannia, Britannia rules the waves.' * But she will never rule 
the Boers/ sang back one of the women. 

" As they passed through the town, three Or four officers were 
on the stoep of the club and made fun of them perched upon 
the waggons. Mrs. Z. could not refrain from trying to make 
them ashamed of themselves. ' Yes, look well at your deeds of 
heroism,' she cried as they passed. * You can't catch De Wet, 
you can't catch Steyn, so you catch us helpless women and drive 
us through the town on waggons. Look well at us, the result of 
your deeds of heroism ! ' The officers left the stoep and went inside. 

" The women had to defend themselves sometimes in other 
ways than with their tongues. Sometimes soldiers got into the 
tents at night and gave them much trouble. One night a 
Tommy got into the camp, and entered four or five tents in 
succession, frightening the women. At last some thirty of 
them joined together and chased him out, pinching him black 
and blue. On the following night several women felt very 
nervous, and Mrs. Z. herself thought it better to have her light 
burning. There was a sort of camp policeman, but he was 
only a * hands-upper,' and had never been of much service as far 
as the women were concerned, and they held him in small 
regard. That night, going the rounds, he saw her candle 
alight in the tent, and called out loudly, ' Put out that light.' 
She made no reply. ' Put out that light,' he called still louder, 
thumping on the ground. At last she called back, ' I sharit put 
out my light It isn't safe here, with soldiers prowling about' 
* Why, I'm here to protect you,' he said. * You ! what good are 
you ? ' she replied. * Where were you last night when the Tommy 
got in ? ' * Well, put out your light,' he said, * or 111 report you 
to the Captain.' ' Report if you please ; but I shall not put out 
my light' She kept it alight, and the following day the guard 
reported the case to the Captain. But the military were not 
much more favourable to the hands-uppers than the women, and 
the Captain gave the man a snub for his pains. ' Would not put 
out her light, and treated you rudely, did she ? Well, considering 
what happened the night before, I expect Mrs. Z. was nervous, 
and if I had been in her place I wouldn't have put out my light' 

**This camp was much healthier than most, and com- 
paratively few children died. But they all got earadie with the 
damp and cold, and were always ailing more or less, and the 
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women too. Mrs. Z. never felt really well all the time she was 
there, and at last the doctor said if she remained any longer she 
would die. It was by no means pleasant to be ill in camp. 
The first doctor who was there was extremely harsh and cruel 
to his patients. He would scarcely glance at them as he went 
his rounds ; and then if he did stop to speak to them, over- 
whelmed them with taunts and abuse. At last the women 
lodged a regular complaint against him, and asked him plainly, 

* Do you think we're dirt, that you treat us like this ? * 

*' A single case will serve to illustrate the methods of doctor 
and nurses in the camp. An old Mrs. K., from the Free State, 
a wealthy old lady and much respected, had been torn away 
from a comfortable and beautiful home to come and live in 
the camp. The change in her whole manner of living was too 
sudden, and she was unable to bear up against it. She had 
been used to every comfort and even luxury, and now had to 
suffer every hardship. She took to her bed. The nurse was 
summoned, but would not enter the tent, and would scarcely look 
at her. *0h, she's grumpy and full of pretence, like adl old 
people,' she said, and walked on. The second and third day 
she never came near the tent. On the fourth day it was clear 
that unless something was done the old lady would die, and the 
nurse was summoned again. Both the nurses were dressed to 
attend an officers' tea-party, and were extremely angry that they 
could not go because old Mrs. K. was dying. However, they came 
to the tent, saw that the old lady was sinking fast, and ordered 
everybody to leave the tent. Her sister refused flatly to go. 

* No,' she said ; * I've been nursing her all I could these days, 
when you would not come near her, and I am not going to 
leave her now.* That night she died. In the morning the 
nurse had said, when they asked her to call in the doctor, * I'm 
not going to bother the doctor ; she's just grumpy.* 

"As sometimes happens, the chief nurse, Nurse O., was 
more intent upon amusing herself abroad than attending to her 
duties at home. But, in addition to this drawback, her temper 
was so violent that every one was in terror of her, and few dared 
ask her help. Even among the officers she was known as 

* Little Tyrant,' * Little Spitfire.* If you went to ask her for 
medicine, you must expect to get the door slammed in your 
face. On one occasion she left a little child of eight years old 
alone in the hospital tent all day, without food or medicine.*^ 
Once, when Mrs. Z. herself went in, in the nurse's absence, — a I 
daring thing to do, — ^all the patients started up in their beds and ' 
cried, * Give us food ! Give us food ! ' , . . 
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** Mrs. Z. could not speak too highly of the way in which 
^^e women bore up under the severe strain put upon them. 
The military gave them a chance of two months in which 
to write to their husbands to b^ them to surrender. Not a 
single one wrote, though every one knew what a difference it 
"^ould make to their position. The hardships of the camp 
were so great that many times Mrs. Z. exclaimed, with tears 
in her eyes, * If it had not been for the grace of God we could 
not have endured it' The arrogance and selfishness of the 
officers were severely commented on by her, and she con- 
stantly held up Colonel R. as her idea of a true gentleman, and 
as being the only one she met. One officer said to her, * This 
war is not going to end yet ; we're making too much money.' " 

Here is a little note I received from one of two sisters, 
who have been nearly two years prisoners of war. They 
had been several months in a camp, where they lived in great 
anxiety about their mother — 

*' Fed, 15, 1901. 

" I could not answer your welcome note, which reached me 
safely, as I have been indisposed the last few days. Fancy, 
last Monday I sent in an application requesting to return home 
to my mother, who is so very lonely ; and on Tuesday I received 
a letter from her stating that she too has been sent from home. 
She only lives half an hour from the village, and had of coiurse 
to leave all her furniture and property unprotected, with only one 
native boy to look after it, and now has to live at her own expense 
in the village ; otherwise she had to go to a Refugee Camp too. 

"Oh, what a disappointment the news was to me and my 
sister ! for we both cherished the hope of receiving a favourable 
answer to our application. Oh, how this breaks my heart ! 
Excuse me for being so forward as to mention home affairs, but 
this means so much to me that I cannot refrain from saying 
something about it 

" A new wash-bath was erected for the women, so that we 
have our bathing-place free again. Only two deaths occurred 
since you left" 

One of the two ladies who give the following account of their 
eviction from their homes is known to me, and herself told me 
the whole story as it appears here, only with amplified detail. 
The other, Mrs. Bosman, is a great invalid, and her husband is 
a prisoner of war — 

" Our farm," said Mrs. Bosman, " was six miles from S . 

About the middle of last March 1901, British troops arrived. 
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under the command of Colonel Hickman, and took away the 
greater part of our cattle. For some time previously my 
daughter and I — she is a child of fourteen — ^had been deserted 
by all save one Kaffir boy. As you see, I am rather a helpless 
person, having lost my right arm, and having sustained an 
injury to one 1^ that causes me constant suffering, and leaves 
me with the power only to move about with difficulty on a 
crutch. When Colonel Hickman and his men took away our 
cattle, they also took away our boy to look after them. A few 
days later he returned to the farm, having escaped from the 
British. He and we lived in constant apprehension of another 
body of troops arriving to destroy our home. It was eight 
o'clock one morning when they came. I had not yet left my 
bedroom, but little Annie was working in the kitchen. When 
she saw the soldiers, she ran to the front door and tried to bar 
their progress, exclaiming that they should not come in. She 
was oying, — with anger, not fear, — and she said, *You needn't 
think our men are so mean as to come in here and hide : they 
fight outside.' When the troops came into the house, she ran 
into my room, oying, * Oh, mother, the English are here ! ' 

" In all, I suppose there must have been two hundred soldiers. 
They surroimded a lot of our fowls and ducks, threw great pieces 
of wood into the midst of them to break their legs, and then 
picked them up and twisted their necks. The pigs they killed 
by sticking them with their bayonets. They also got together 
some of the horses, oxen, and sheep that Colonel Hickman's 
party had failed to capture. After wrecking everything inside 
the house, they began to smash up our carts. But two — a little 
fancy buggy that I used to drive about in, and a Cape cart — they 
set aside to take away. As a matter of fact I managed to save 
the cart. Just as they were moving off, the horses they had put 
in it proved obstinate. So I went up to the officer in command, 
Captain Robertson, and begged him to leave me the cart, as I 
was an invalid. He very kindly consented, so the horses were 
taken out and the cart was left 

" The boy fled to the hills on catching sight of the soldiers, 
and I saw no more of him. He was terribly afraid of what the 
British would do to him, because he had left them before. 

" In about an hour from their arrival the soldiers rode away. 
Captain Robertson politely saluting to me, and then my little girl 
and I were left alone in our ruined home. 

" We were obliged to walk over to my friend Miss Wessels' 
house. Just fancy ! six miles and terribly hot, and I a cripple 
who can hardly hobble with my crutch, and have to spend 
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most of my time lying down. The journey did not take much 
more than three hours. My little girl helped me along a good 
deal We had to rest pretty often. But the worst part of the 
experience was to see the veld strewn with dead horses, sheep, 
and other animals. Next day I was driven back to my wrecked 
farm by one of Miss Wessels* servants. He put mules in my 
cart, and I drove it back again. I have learnt to use the reins 
with my left hand. Before sajring a final good-bye to my house, 
I picked up some photographs and other things that the soldiers 
had dropped as they marched away." 

Miss Wessels, in whose house the invalid Mrs. Bosman had 
found shelter, said — 

''Our home was not broken up till some time afterwards. 

I lived in a house in S with my father — who is sixty years 

old and an invalid, and has been a member of the Volksraad 
for twenty years — and my sister. But passing columns of English 
soldiers had paid us occasional visits, but on each occasion they 
did little besides insist on receiving our grain, which they 
scattered on the road. When they had left, we used to go and 
sweep it up and sift it, and then it was fit for use. They visited 
all the houses for this purpose, and often they threw the grain 
down in places where it was spoilt. In some cases they poured 
paraffin upon it, to be sure it would be useless. One day they 
came and took away my beautiful bicycle, that had come all 
the way from London and had cost me jCso, I made a great 
bother about having a receipt for it, and at last the officer 
gave me one for J^j, A few days afterwards we had notice 
that we should all have to leave in three hours. By good luck 
we had ample provisions left in our house, and so we sent a 
message round to our neighbours, who had also had notice to 
quit, telling them to come and share our supplies. For two 
and a half hours we were busy distributing our things among 
them. Then we asked them to go, and we spent the remaining 
half-hour in getting together bedding, clothes, a few cooking 
utensils, and other articles we proposed to take with us. The 
soldiers had removed all our vehicles except a little American 
spider, which had been stored away in pieces, and which the 
English had not known how to put together. We had that 
and Mrs. Bosman's cart, and the commanding officer consented 
to our taking them with us, as we had two invalids — Mrs. 
Bosman and my father. The results were we were very much 
better off than our neighbours, many of whom started on their 
journey with next to nothing. We also had a great advantage 
in that my father bad a sum of money to take with him. 
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"At the end of the half-hour the soldiers came, our house 
was locked up, and we went off to the camp just outside the 
town, where we were to sleep that night At least, we didn't 
sleep. We all five lay on the ground under the waggon, and 
it was the first time I had passed a night in the open. Near 
us lay a poor old fellow, who kept muttering, being half- 
demented at what had occurred. At 3 a.m. I was up, and got 
permission to pay a last visit to my home to fetch something 
I had forgotten. When I drew near the place I saw three 
cows standing outside the gate. Those cows had twice been 
taken away by the English soldiers, but on both occasions 
they escaped and came back, because their calves had been 
left behind in our yard. I entered the house and struck a 
light, only to find that everything was smashed and topsy-turvy, 
the soldiers having ransacked the place since we left It was a 
touching last look at home — with the breakfast things still on the 
table amid the ruins, and the yeast on the stove. My sister came 
to call me back, as they were inspanning. We led the cows to the 
camp, and the Commandant very kindly gave us permission to 
take them with us. The convoy started just at dawn. 

" But I must not forget to tell you about the two old ladies 
whom the English had decided to leave behind, because the ambul- 
ance doctor said they were too old and feeble to be moved. 

"When we heard they were not to be disturbed, we took 
some of our pictures and other valuables round to their house 
for safe custody. But what happened was this — ^just before the 
convoy started, their house was visited and ransacked, and the 
old ladies were carried out and put on one of the waggons. 

"Day was dawning when the convoy started from S . 

There were about 250 carts and waggons, the former filled 
with English infantry, the latter with our women and children. 
We five, — my father, my sister, Mrs. Bosman and her daughter 
and myself, — with two servants, shared a waggon with three 
other families, making twenty-two persons in all. We were all 
squeezed together, and of course horribly uncomfortable. We 
had no covering, and the sun soon became terribly hot Mrs. 
Bosman's cart, with our belongings, was tied behind. The 
bellowing of the cattle and the crying of the children made a 
never-ending din. The sufferings of our two invalids became 
so intense that I made representations to Captain Robertson, 
who very kindly found us a waggon with a cover, and during 
the remainder of the journey we had it to ourselves. The Boers 
were in the neighbouring kopjes, and shots were heard every 
DOW and then, They were skirmishing about, and every now 
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and then getting hold of some of the cattle that accompanied 

the convoy. At the river, that is seven miles from S , we 

were delayed a long time by more serious fighting. The Boers 
were iiring from the opposite bank, and the little Tommies took 
up positions in front of the waggons, so that our people could 
not fire on them without endangering us. But I saw the dust 
thrown up by bullets that went into the ground a few yards off. 
A good few were killed and wounded, as we found afterwards 
when the convoy restarted, and additional ambulance waggons 
were wanted. One of the waggons selected for the purpose was 
that which contained the two old ladies I spoke about before. 
They afterwards told me how they were hoisted out and deposited 
in the road, where they feared they would be left. But at last 
some compassionate people came along, who lifted them into 
another waggon. On the first day we only got about ten miles. 
The fighting delayed us a lot, and, besides, it was very slow 
work getting along with a number of waggons going abreast 
Of course a formation in single file would have made a long line, 
and one very difficult to guard. I forgot to mention one very 
exciting moment in the fighting at the river. A burgher on the 
other bank rode right out into the open, killing several horses. 
Oh, such a lot of little Tommies fired at him, and I made sure he 
would be killed ; but not one of them hit him, and he got away 
all right with the horses. 

"At night we had a very rough time; the soldiers weren't 
kept separate from us. As to food, our little party had nothing 
to complain of. You see, unlike most of the others, we had 
brought ample supplies in our cart. That night we cooked a 
fine turkey, and I made some coffee on an oil-stove included 
among our belongings. It was pitiful to see the sufferings of 
other people. Water and fuel were terribly difficult to get. We 
helped as far as we could ; but of course, on occasions of that 
sort, every family has to look after itself, and we had two invalids 
on our hands. Rations were served out to all every day ; but 
I don't know what they consisted of, as we never applied for any, 
having no need to. Yes, we did have one thing — a little pot of 
jam that Mrs. Bosman managed to get ! Seeing an officer with 
a pot of jam, Mrs. Bosman asked for it, and he said, ' All right ; 
you shall have it* I think he was sorry for her because she is a 
cripple. But none of us were allowed to retain our own meal. 
Officers kept riding along and asking the people in every waggon 
if they had meal, as it must be given up. One little girl be^ed 
very hard to be allowed to keep a cupful, to make her invalid 
grandmother some soup ; but she wasn't allowed to. 
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'' After the first night, the camping arrangements were so far 
improved that the troops were kept apart from us. On the third 
day it rained in torrents, and you can imagine the sufferings of the 
poor creatures, huddled together, with no shelter overhead. There 
was a long halt at Orange River Bridge, where there were a lot of 
horrid men, — the scum of South Africa, — who jeered at us and said 
all the insulting things they could think of. 

" We arrived at Aliwal North Camp on the fourth day. Here 
we had another stroke of good luck, as compared with our poor 
neighbours. A friend of ours who had been there for some time 
came to meet us, and gave us useful hints as to which was the 
healthiest part to pitch our tents, 

where we could obtain them. Remarks from Ladies' 

1 Ai* 1 r • Commission Report. 

and so on. AUwal, of course, is v.v/K«iaaiv^n. *v*r^»x. 

the best of all the Concentration ^ " ^f'f^''^^^- - ^^^^^^^ *« 

^ -n *. • n '^ Supermtcndent, and thoroughly re- 

Camps. Butwesawanmfinite or^ise the caip."-Cd. 893, p. 56. 
amount of suffering there. Every 

night a lot of respectable people had to sleep in the open. It 
was pitiful to see them shivering in their blankets, which were 
often saturated with rain, and sometimes stiff with frost. We 
enjoyed the tremendous advantage of having money. It enabled 
us to procure a little house made of wood and canvas, — a great 
improvement as a sleeping apartment on the tents, which let the 
rain come streaming in upon you. The rations were very poor, 
and included coffee that made the children ill. Half a tin of 
condensed milk was supposed to last each person a week. We 
supplemented our rations by 
purchasing food at the store, 9^^^h .^.^ ^^^* P- S^. 

^, «.u- u ^ "The thnving and well - stocked 

where everything was about shops were also indicaUve of a fiurly 
twice the usual pnce. We well-to-do population.— p. 56. 
still had one of our cows to 

supply us with milk. We paid people to bake our bread and 
wash our clothes — so that they should have some money to 
buy food with. There was a « /r«,/._At the first interview with 
great deal of sickness m the Mr. Greathead (Superintendent) he 
camp, and several deaths OC- was asked what the fuel ration was. 
curred every day. 

" During the six weeks that 
I was in camp we received coal 
only twice, and then only enough 
to cook one meal. . , , ,. 

"When we went to the ""^^^^y- -PP- 53, 54- 
Commandant and asked permission to go, he said we certainly 
might do so. But he made the condition that we should wire 



He replied, ' As much coal as they can 
consume, and some wood.' On in- 
vestigation, this was found to be 
inaccurate. ^ . . . One loyal English 
woman said, 'You get very littie 
coal, and no wood, unless you are 
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to the Commandant of the place we were boimd for and get his 

permission. We wired to Cape Town, but received no reply. 

This, we found, was the general ,, „ , , ^ ^ ^ 

. \ ° '* PemttsstoH to leave Camp, — No 

expenence. An answer was information. "-Cd. 893. 
never sent, and so the peoplehad 

to remain in the camp. But I took the matter energetically in 
hand, explaining that we wanted to get to Cape Town in order 
to sail for Engkuid j and at last, on the ground that Mrs. Bosman 
was an invalid, the Commandant gave us a free railway pass to 
Cape Town — a pass, that is, for Mrs. Bosman, her daughter, 
and myself. We left little Annie at a school in Cape Town, 
and took the first ship to Southampton. 

" When we left, my father and sister were trying very hard to 
get permission to leave, but we have not yet learnt whether they 
have succeeded. By the by, my father nearly got into trouble 
with the authorities. He had been to hear the Dutch Reformed 
minister, and came away disgusted, remarking, 'Why, he talks 
nothing but politics.' This being reported to the officials, next 
day they sent for my father, who repeated that the minister's 
discourse was entirely political. The minister, who was present, 
said that was not true, whereupon my father replied, * Well, surely I 
ought to know politics when I hear them, after all the years I have 
been in the Volksraad.' * Then it is God's politics I am preaching,' 
the minister said ; and they let my father off with a warning. 

"Most of our own ministers had been sent away as un- 
desirables early in the war. Some people are led to suppose 
that the undesirables were bad characters. As a matter of fact 
they are some of our best and most influential people." 

Miss Cameron's story of the long journey of her family and 
herself by convoy to Volksrust and Pietermaritzburg Camps is 
written in diary form — 

"Amsterdam, New Scotland, Thursday, February 14, 1901. — 
This morning, about eight o'clock, the cavalry of the enemy 
entered the town by the Glen Aggie road. They soon spread all 
over the town, the infantry following. In a short time every 
garden and tree was stripped of everything ; not even a green 
peach remained. All the live stock was taken ; the cattle and 
horses were collected by natives and driven off, while the poultry, 
pigs, etc, the soldiers made off with. We locked up all the 
doors and remained in the house, looking on. At about 
II a.m. two intelligence officers came to search the house; 
they went through every room searching for arms and ammuni- 
tion, and took away a revolver and cartridges we had. After 
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some talk they left, saying another officer would come in the 
afternoon, from whom we would get our instructions. About 
3 p.m. General Campbell arrived, with his staff; he was very 
abrupt, and the reverse of pleasant in his bearing. He said 
they, the English, had come to give us food and protection. 
Mother replied that he could not give us what we had not asked 
for, and that we were quite satisfied with the food and protection 
our own people afforded us. Then he said we were to be ready 
to leave the following day (Friday) at lo a.m. ; and after a desd 
of talk and argument he left, highly offended. 

"Friday. — Worse than ever. Another column has come 
through Sweede Poort, has just passed the house, and one can truly 
see the place is over-ridden. ... At about 1 1 p.m. the provost- 
marshal. Captain Daniels, with four others, entered the house 
and began searching the place again. Mother was absent when 
they came. It would be impossible to describe how they 
rummaged and pulled everything about; the mattresses and 
pillows were felt, doubled up, and patted ; every box, great or 
small, was thoroughly overhauled and searched to the very 
bottom; the fireplaces, bookshelf, kitchen, pantry, loft, every 
nook and corner was ransacked, and they took what they wanted 
— soap, candles, mealies, etc., even to white sewing cotton. 
When mother came in, an officer turned to her, and said, 
' Those devils of Boers have been sniping at us again, and your 
two sons among them, I suppose. If I catch them they will hang.' 

"Saturday, i6th. — The place has been in a whirl all day. 
People never stop coming. A fight is going on out Swaziland 
way. We hear the cannon and saw the I.L.H. with large guns, 
and later another lot of troops go out to reinforce, we suppose. 

" Sunday. — At dawn Captain Ballantyne came, and said that 
a waggon would arrive in a few minutes, and we would be 
allowed a quarter of an hour to load, and only to take the most 
necessary things, as fifteen were to go on one waggon, and once 
in the English camps we would be supplied with everything that 
we required — food, medical comforts, etc So we were one of 
three families in the waggon. The Mullers, from Middelburg 
district, living in Mrs. DaveFs bam, sixteen in all, including an 
old woman over eighty years of age and a baby not three months 
old, were put on to a trolley, with a half tent fixed at the back. 
There was not even room for them all to sit. We — that is, all 
the people — were taken across the spruit to the English camp, 
about half a mile out firom the town. The waggons were drawn 
in rows, and each one thoroughly searched by a party of men, 
everything taken off, and each box and bag carefully looked 
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through. Not a thing, however small, escaped inspection ; even 
housewives' needlecases were opened and looked through. What 
the men considered you did not need was taken. Feather beds, 
clothing, mattresses, chairs, chests, etc., odds and ends of all 
kinds, were piled in heaps and burnt Foodstuff — flour, sugar, 
tea, etc — was also taken. In the afternoon at 2 o'clock we 
went on from there, the oxen never being outspanned, and 
trekked about twelve miles. There were over 400 waggons. 
We would trek a few yards, when there would be a block, and 
one would have to wait for the waggons to straighten out, so 
that most of the time was spent in waiting for a way to dear. 
It rained all day, and almost without exception eveiy waggon 
leaked. Many people had not a dry thread in their waggons by 
the evening. No halt was made, no food partaken of since 6 a.m. 
At 9 p.m. we outspanned at the top of a bult in a hard rain ; no 
food to eat, and not even a drink of water to be had. It was 
pitiful to hear the children crying all night in the wet waggons for 
water and food and not be able to get a thing for them. The 
oxen were just tied to the yoke in the mud — no grazing. At 
dawn the next day the oxen were inspanned as they stood from 
the yoke, and we trekked past Volve Koppies and outspanned at 
about 9 a.m. Here we found out that we had to furnish the 
driver and leader of our waggon with food from what had been 
left us. We received no rations at all, no food of any kind, no 
wood or water. The driver had to walk fully a mile to fetch 
water, and we had some planks that we made fire of. It rained 
all day. This evening Lieutenant Pratt came and told mother 
he had had instructions to remove our waggon from the others, 
and that a guard was to be placed over us to prevent speaking to 
other people. So we were drawn away from our trek, and four 
armed soldiers were put by the waggon. 

"Tuesday, 19th. — We reached Piet Retief to-day. The 
English have a large troop of cattle and horses, which are driven 
into every mealie field or cultivated ground as we pass, — generally 
Kaffir lands, — and in a few minutes everything is totally destroyed. 
Also the cattle, goats, etc., are taken, as they might furnish food 
for the Boers. At Volve Koppies we saw a Kaffir hut on fire, 
and the troopers warming their hands in the blaze. This 
evening we received a leg of mutton, the first food of any kind 
suppli^ to us since leaving on Sunday morning. We are, of 
course, on one side with our guard. The roads are bad beyond 
description — mud and slush everywhere; one is not able to 
obtain a clean standing-place. The ruts and holes are awful 
I did not think it possible for a waggon to go over such places, 
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but we just bang in and out, over anjn^here. If you capsize, 
stick fast, or come over, it is all right ; every waggon must take 
its chance. The drivers and leaders are natives, many unfaans 
who have never driven before, with a few white men as con- 
ductors. Our guard have pitched their tent beside the waggon ; 
there is always one on guard at night During the day, while 
we trek, one is by the waggon, and at the outspan all four. 

"Wednesday. — Arrived at a mission station — Bergen, I think; 
Johannes the name of the clergyman in charge, a German. 
It is raining heavily, and has been wet all day. Surrounded by 
a ring of English camps. 

" Sunday. — We are on a very dirty spot. Heaps of sheep, 
the only food we get, are killed every day by the people and 
Kaffirs, and the skins and insides are left dl over the place, just 
where the sheep are killed. The stench is almost unbearable. 
We have been here several days, and are in a ring of English 
camps. No convenience of any kind is put up for the women 
or children, and it is impossible to go out in the da3rtime without 
being seen. This morning there is no rain, so the people are 
taking the things out of the waggons. I saw a woman wring 
out her pillows and blankets and the corners of her mattress, 
all soaking wet, and she is but one of the many. 

" Monday. — We have moved on about two miles to a new 
camp. 

" Wednesday. — Came through a very bad drift to-day. Are 
still in Bergen, at Martin's farm. 

"Thursday. — Trekked all day long. The roads and drifts 
are something cruel — so bad, and the poor oxen are not allowed 
time enough to rest during the short outspan. At 7 p.m. we 
outspanned just by a river. At 11 p.m. came the order we were 
to go on. It was pitch dark. Our waggon was one of the 
front ones; so on we went in the dark over very bad roads, 
slippery with rain, and cut up with traffic. We crossed four 
dreadful drifts ; and if our driver had not been a very good one, 
I do not know what would have happened. We outspanned 
at 2 a.m. Only a few waggons were with us. Several 
accidents happened, which blocked the road ; a Mrs. Brodrick 
was hurt on her chest by a box falling on her when the waggon 
capsized. 

"Friday. — We have outspanned all day by the Pongola, 
waiting for the other waggons to come out On Saturday we 
took the whole day to make a short trek. This afternoon we 
started again in the pouring rain. At ten p.m. we stuck fast 
and almost overturned in the mud. As we were near the camp, 
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the guard went for help; and we had 36 oxen on, and tried 
until 2 a.m. to get out, widiout success. Next morning we were 
pulled out 

"Sunday. — ^We trekked as far as the Red Paths, where we 
slept The Red Paths is one of the worst bits of road on one 
of the worst roads in the Transvaal Monday : We went up the 
Red Paths to-day. The waggon only had bedding and clothes 
on, and it took three spans to take our waggon up ; the trek-tow 
broke four times ; the mud is dreadful ; it is all the oxen can do 
to drag themselves along. Outspanned other side of Bovian's 
river. Tuesday : Raining all day. Standing over waiting for the 
other ¥raggons to come up. The road in front blocked by a 
convoy. Annie very sick. Must be the food, as we have only 
meat, and mealies when we can pick them; no bread, not 
even meal for porridge, and not able to get anything for love or 
money. Our guard was removed to-day by Captain MacStead, 
East Yorkshire Regiment We have had men from the Suffolk 
Regiment, 5th Lancers, Dublin Fusiliers, East Yorkshire, and 
Gordon Highlanders. They were always willing to help in any 
way, and we had nothing at all to complain of from the men ; 
they were good to us. 

" Wednesday. — ^Annie been very ill all day. A driving, misty 
rain. We are about 20 miles from Utrecht, unable to obtain 
anything in the shape of food, not even meat, as the sheep have 
been left behind on entering this district. There is a lot of 
sickness, owing to the wet weather and lack of food. The road 
is one mud-hole ; waggons stick fast in the mud going downhill ; 
it is worse than any we have yet come over. We have three 
spans of oxen on, and one ox fell down from exhaustion, and was 
beaten and dragged out of the road in a dying condition. Oxen 
with lung sickness are made to pull until they fall down in the 
yoke to die. 

"Thursday. — Cold, misty rain. Mother and Annie very ilL 
Nothing whatever to give them. Entered Utrecht to-day. 
Unable to buy bread, as the people have either given or sold 
what they had. Ordered to go through the town at 9 p.m. ; 
raining, and very dark. Were kept over an hour at the office, 
then ordered to cross the river to the camp. Earlier in the 
evening a waggon capsized in crossing, but this did not prevent 
them taking all the remaining families over in the dark. 

" Friday. — Had to go at 3 a.m. for rations, the first we have 
received since leaving, February 17 — flour i lb., sugar i oz., 
coffee X oz., salt ^ oz., per adult Made a very long trek until 
4 p.m. ; outspanned in the pouring rain ; no fuel 
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"Saturday. — At the Umbana Camp; received three days' 
rations — 3 lbs. mealie meal, i^ oz. sugar, ditto coffee. Came on 
to Newcastle ; sent the boy with money and note to buy bread. 
The guard refused to allow the boy to pass the bridge. It is 
raining, and we have no fuel. 

"Simday. — Refused to allow boy to go over to the 
town to buy bread, though mother went down to the bridge 
and asked the guard to allow boy to get bread for us. 
Later a soldier volunteered to go and buy bread for us, which 
he did. 

" Monday. — Left Newcastle yesterday afternoon ; arrived here 
(Volksrust) 9.30, in the rain. The station a sea of mud and 
slush. No provision of any kind made for the women and 
children, over 300. We bought what we required at the refresh- 
ment-room, but many had no money. The rooms formerly used 
by the Z.A.R. as customs offices were thrown open, and the 
women and children herded in until there was scarce standing- 
place. Those left out, ourselves among them, were loaded on 
to two trolleys and taken to what was formerly the Volksrust 
Hotel, where fourteen of us spent the night in a small single 
bedroom. It contained nothing but a table. One of our party 
brought two rugs with her, which we spread on the floor and sat 
down until morning. 

" Monday. — A pitiless downpour. Had to go to the station 
to see about our few possessions ; we had not even a rug with 
us. The goods in the luggage vans had been off-loaded on to 
the station in a heap in the rain, and all the women and children 
in one struggling mass, each trying to separate their belongings 
from the heap. The trucks containing the bulk of the goods 
had been left behind at the reversing station at Majuba, or rather 
Boscobella. Our things were in the trucks, so we had to wait 
about in the rain and slush until that afternoon, late, when the 
trucks came in and were off-loaded, not on to the platform, but 
on to the bank on the other side, into pools of water and soft 
slush. It would be impossible to describe the confusion of 
the scene — natives on the trucks off-loading, just pitching off 
everything pell-mell. I saw a bag of meal burst open from 
end to end when it reached the ground, and the same with 
boxes — they stood in the water and mud until loaded on to a 
trolley. Everybody had to claim their goods as they came 
off the truck. The bank was lined with women, shouting and 
gesticulating as their things were tumbled off, so that the uproar 
was deafening. 

"Sunday, March 17. — A week of rain and misery. We are 
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still at the Volksrust Hotel^leven of us in a small verandah 
room; barely room to sleep; we eat and live outside. The 
camp is quite close to us in the town, among the houses. Many 
of the tents are standing in mud pools ; the only concern of the 
laager Commandant seems to be that the tents should be put 
up nicely in rows — where, does not matter; two bell-tents 
between three families. Mother would not take those shown 
to her, one single, one lined, standing in mud pools ; the rain 
had washed right through, in one side, out at the other. She 
told Superintendent Nixon they were not fit for even a dog, and 
declined to move into them. 

"Monday, i8th. — Went to-day to receive rations. We have 
to stand in a lump in front of a window and give in the radon- 
ticket — I lb. flour, I oz. sugar and coffee, ^ oz. salt per day, and 2 Ib^. 
meat per week for an adult ; children under twelve, half-rations. 
The flour was all right; sugar and coffee very bad; the meat 
simply vile. The sheep killed are very poor ; then the meat is 
piled up in a tent for the night, and very often, when served out 
next day, still quite warm and going sour. 

" Friday, April 19th. — At past eight last night, just as mother 

was going to bed, — ^ came with message that Major wanted 

to see her at once. Mother replied, * Impossible ; she would come 
in the morning.' The man said he did not dare to take such a 
message, mother must come; so eventually mother, Annie, and 
Polly Coltzer went with the policeman, who took them to the 
Major's house, where they were shown into his bedroom. As 
mother passed through, the soldier put his arm across the door to 
prevent Annie from entering, but she lifted up his arm, saying, * I 
am her daughter,' and with Polly entered the room. The Major 
was in a dreadful rage. * You are Mrs. Cameron ? ' * Yes.' * You 
are a most dangerous woman. It has come to our ears that you 
have been speaking against the British Government. What do 
you think your puny personality can do against the mighty British 
Government ? You will not be treated as a woman, but as a 
man. You are an Englishwoman.* * All my sympathies are with 
the Boers.' * Policeman, make a note of that' When mother 
tried to speak, the Major said, * Silence; you are imder our 
thumb, and we will keep you there.' *That remains to be 
proved.' * You dare to say that again ! You will be taken to 
prison at once. You understand ? ' * I understand.' * All the 
concessions we intended making you will be withdrawn. You 
will not be allowed to receive any parcels. You hear?' 'Am 
I not to be allowed to defend myself? ' * Policeman, a guard 
is to be placed over this woman to-night, and she is to come up 
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to the office to-morrow at lo a.m., under escort' 'If you wish 
to see me to-morrow morning, I give you my word to appear. 
An escort will be imnecessary/ * Your word ! ' * Yes, my word. 
I refer you to the whole of Ermelo district and half of Piet Retief 
as to whether I keep my word or not.* The Major then repeated 
his former instructions to the policeman about the escort and 
guard. Mother bowed and said * Thank you,' and walked out, 
and was escorted back by the policeman. A guard was posted 
at the room that night, and next morning mother and my sister 
were escorted by a policeman through the street to the office. 
Arrived there they were informed that the Major was too 
unwell to attend his office, so had to return. Later on a police- 
man was sent to inform them to appear before the Magistrate ; 
they were again escorted to the office. The sum of what he 
said was that it had come to their knowledge that mother was 
stirring up the camp and encouraging the Boers in their resist- 
ance by saying that they would win, and if he had occasion to 
reprimand again, * he would come down on her most severely.' 
Some days later the two families in the room with us — Mrs. 
Strauss and Mrs. Coltzer — were removed to the new camp beyond 
the railway station, outside of the town. Mother, my sister, and 
self went to the office and inquired if we might not also go to the 
camp, as the superintendent told us he had received orders that 
we were to remain where we were. The Major asked if we 
meant to live there. Mother said yes. *Then,' he said, *you 
will not be allowed to live in the camp. You are fortunate in 
having a room.' Mother said the room did not suit ; she wished 
to change, if possible ; and he replied she could do so. 

"Thursday, April 25th. — Late this afternoon we received the 
following : — 

" * From Assistant District Commander to Mrs. 

Cameron. 

"'VoLKSRUST Hotel, Volksrust, April 2$, 1901. 

" * I beg to inform you that you are to proceed to Maritzburg 
to-morrow, 26th inst, by the 11 p.m. train. A waggon shall 
convey your luggage to the station.' 

"We did not leave until the following Sunday evening, as 
no waggon was sent to convey our luggage to the station until 
then. We arrived here on the 29th April, and are at present 
still here. B. R. Cameron, Prisoner of War. 

"Green Point, Pietermaritzburg, Natal, 

May 31, 1901." 
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From a Free State Girl, Daughter of a Colonist 

OF Devonshire Birth. 

**Aprii i6, 1901. 

" We were in the camp at Vredefort Road for two months, 
and we got let out at last at the request of an aunt who is 
a Jingo. We had suffered much anxiety at our home before 
we were taken prisoners. Still we did not want, as the Boer 
commandoes used to give us supplies of meat and meal.^ 

" When the British came to Vredefort, a trooper whom we 
questioned told us we should have to go as our name was on the 
list, but that we should be given plenty of time ,to prepare. We 
began at once to prepare ; it was well we did, for at three o'clock 
we were told that we must leave in half an hour's time. Then 
there was a scene of great confusion. We worked as hard as we 
could, and some soldiers came in to help us, but as fast as they 
helped with one hand they stole with the other. The officers 
grumbled at the amount we got together, and the waggons were 
piled up high, for most of the inhabitants of Vredefort were 
turned out at the same time. 

" Our party consisted of my old grandfather, my mother, and 
a brother — a. boy of eighteen. After we had started we soon 
stopped, and spent the night only about half an hour's distance 
from the town, in sight of our own homes. Here we were in the 
open waggons — no shelter — and many people without food. We 
had fortunately brought a good supply. The children kept 
on oying through the night. 

" The camp at the station is only three hours from Vredefort, 
but we took two days to reach it, because we made zig-zags all the 
way to guard against surprise. The second night we also slept 
in the open, and we feared for grandfather's life in the bitter 
cold. When we reached the station towards evening, we were 
ordered to cross to the other side, then to recross, then to 
cross back again, and it was late into the night when we could 
settle down, and again the poor, hungry, tired children were crying 
and fretting. 

"Our camp was a real prison. There were entanglements 
all round it, and then fences, and sentries were placed at the 
entrances. The superintendent was nice, but the Commandant 
was a terrible man, every one, even the Tommies, trembled at the 
sound of his voice. He had a lock-up or guard-room for women 

^ This remark is interesting as showing that families were in some cases 
a drain upon the commandoes. 
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who offended him. I have known women to be dn^ed from 
their beds at night to be put into this guard-room. A spirited 
woman, who himg her washing 
on the iron fence, was imprisoned . " -0^">&«f.-No metaa of dis- 

because she said to the sentry "P^"' "'*'* ^* "^- ^^' *•■ 
who ordered her to take it off: 

" * Well, tell the, Commandant then that he must make another 
wire fence for the washing, for we can't spread it on the bare 
ground.' 

"Another woman got into trouble because the officer 
complained to her about the Boers pulling up railway lines. 
She replied: 

" * Well, it is their own railway ; can they not do what they like 
with their own ? ' 

" She was ordered out of her bed and put into the guard-room, 
and asked for her two little children and a mattress. It was so 
draughty that she lay all night on the flap to keep the wind from 
the children on the mattress. Both these women were removed as 
undesirables ; no one in the camp knew where they were taken. 

" Every one received suffi- 
cient meal, but not meat Those " Meat ration b issued daily, and 
who had not money to buy the usual difficulty arising outof the 
^j/.., , '.,•' thinness of the meat has been ex- 

food for themselves must have penenced. BuUy-beef had on two 
gone very short. The washing occasions to be issued instead of fresh 
had to be done by themselves meat, when the latter was too bad 

in a stagnant pool, which be- f^,f'- No reserve of rations is kept 

u J r . . m the camp," — Cd. 893, p. loi. 

came very bad from constant ^ ^^* ^ 

use. The confinement and *' fVaskin^.— Clothes arc washed 

want of exercise was very much *". ^^1°^ .^*?^ 9f dirty stagnant 

^ i. ^ £ , ^ ram- water, half a mile from the camp, 

felt, for firewood was very The women are only allowed to go 

scarce, and it was impossible out and wash their clothes at 7 a. m. m 

to keep warm. Every one slept parties of from seventy to one hundred 

on the floor, and the wind blew * ^?7* ^\^ * .P°)i« ^°'^- Th« 

. - , .J r ^L *- X washmg place is thoroughly unsuit- 

m at the sides of the tent ^ble in every respect, but no other is 

"The four of us shared a available."— p. 100. 

tent, and grandfather was ill all "The lack of water makes cleanli- 

the while, and never got over "^^ "^'^y impossible, "-p. 103. 

the first two nights in the veld. " FmL—Ax one time the people 

One morning I said to him: were dependent on /mist,' which 

« r',««rirx« «U., ^.,«i. ««♦ «,x they collected, but owing to military 

'Grandpa, you must get up, regiutions thk had to be stopped.^ 
the sun is shining nice and 

warm outside.' He said: 'I . "Seds and evertrmding^-Thett 

,. , - , IS a great deal of unhealthy over- 

cannot move a hmb, 1 have crowdmg. More tents are needed at 

gone stifl" with the cold.' And it once to abate serious overcrowding. 
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was true, he could not move at More kartels are urgently required. 

alL Then inflammation of the 0~ h^dred and twai^-three tents 

lungs came on, and he said we "^without any bed fmoes.' 

had'betterukehimtothehos- J Se^S^^^ .^"^ ""^ 

pitaL He had a bed to lie on *< Mortuary,— Very unsatisfiictoiy ; 
at the hospital, but the doctor did near the mule kraal. Very ragged 
not go near him until we asked heU - tent without trestles. Corpses 

him to look at him. Then he T?^ ^ .u^^^^ a^'^'^I ^^ "^ 

. . I J 1. 1 • J • J stretchers on the ground. No means 

just glanced at him, and said : of keeping animals and idlers out. 

* Oh ! he's past my help ! ' and On the recommendation of the Com- 
went away. Next day grandpa mittee it was removed at once to the 
died. He was a strong man ^?f PJ^^ enclosure, aiid tresUcs pro- 
1 c *. 1 r vided. The supermtendent also m- 

before we were taken from our Rented fur cah^ for shrouds."- 
home. His body was put mto p. 102. Ladies* Report, 
a packing-case, and he was See Mrs. Fawcett. Report of meet- 
buried beside the railway line, ing and letter to the TY^atj, March 24, 
where the many others who 1902, where the need of calico for 
J. J L • J \XT J shrouds is characterised as 'foolishly 

died were buned. Wood can- sensational and wickedly misleading.' 
not be used to mark the graves. See also Bethulie Camp, 
because it would be carried 

off for firewood. Every day there was one funeral, and some- 
times there were as many as six. 

" I never felt well all the time I was in the camp. It was 
very dull, for no one dared to speak much, as the camp was 
full of spies who carried the least word to the Commandant. 
But none of the women wanted their husbands to give in. The 
Commandant was very rude to us when we went away. When 
we were standing on the platform, he came up to us and said : 

* What business have you to be going when your husbands and 
brothers and sons are still fighting ? Why don't you tell them to 
give in ? ' Then he turned to me, and poked out his finger and 
thrust it into my face, and said : * And what are you doing here ? 
Writing, writing, always writing ! What business have you to be 
complaining, and then leaving the camp ? ' " 

This story is told by a widow, who regards herself as an 
Englishwoman, though born in the Orange Free State — 

"On the 1 6th April 1901, a British column arrived at our 
village under General Elliot, on the afternoon of which day a 
large number of the inhabitants of the place got notice to get 
ready to proceed with the column to the railway camp, Vredefort 
Road. The people were allowed to take some clothing and 
bedding, which were packed in open waggons, on which they 
had to sit in the boiling heat in daytime. 
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" Although the distance to be travelled was only sixteen miles, 
they had to submit to the torture of two days and nights on the 
veld. A start was made about four o'clock p.m., but the first 
halt was made within sight of the village. No tents were pro- 
vided, and no other provision had been made for shelter 
against the cold nights, and they had to sleep on the open 
veld. The officers in charge of the convoy never troubled 
themselves about the people, and the women had to see how 
best to get on. 

"The second evening's halt was within sight of the camp 
and railway, and yet again they had to sleep in the open without 
shelter, old men and children suffering greatly. 

"The camp is surrounded by two barbed-wire fences, 
with wire entanglements between the fences, and a fort behind 
the camp; at each entrance sentries are placed to prevent 
escape. 

" But for that the women would soon be at large, the more 
as the Boers, notwithstanding the fort and searchlight, frequently 
approach the place, writing warnings on the watertanks to the 
military to treat their women 

prisoners better and to give '*T}iere is no fresh milk at all. 
fu u *.*. r J rjyt r J The Commission found that the new 
them better food. The food, ^^e ration was much appreciated. "- 
as usual, is poor and scanty, Cd. 893, p. loi. (Six months later.) 
without vegetables or variation. 

"Not infrequently the women are brought before the 
Commandant, for the purpose of trying to extract information 
from them. A few instances will be given — 

"Mrs. Badenhorst, of the Farm Wit Koppies, Kroonstad 
District, was brought before the Commandant, and was told to 
state where ammunition had been buried on her husband's farm. 
In reply, she stated that she was not aware that any ammuni- 
tion had been buried there. Whereupon she was sentenced to 
twenty-four hours' solitary confinement in the guard tent, which 
is situated some distance away from the camp. At nightfall 
she claimed to iiave her two youngest children with her, and 
some bedding. As the tent had no proper fastenings and pegs, 
she had to lie on the side of the tent's canvas to shelter her 
two little ones from cold. The next day the poor woman 
was once more interrogated and cross-examined by this officer, 
with no better result, and another sentence of thirty-six hours' 
guard tent and solitary confinement. I should have mentioned 
that the day before the first charge was made, Mrs. Badenhorst 
committed the heinous crime of hanging her washed clothes on 
the inner barbed-wire fence to dry, and when told by one of 
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the sentries to remove the same, she replied: 'You tell the 
Commandant that if he objects to the washing being hmig here 
to dry, he should provide some wire in the camp whereon we 
can dry our clothes. Surely he cannot expect the washing to 
dry on the dusty ground.' This was too much for the dignified 
Major, and hence the persecution that followed. Mrs. Baden- 
horst and her family were deported from this camp, no one 
knew where to. Her husband was at the time prisoner of 
war in Green Point, Cape Town, but now at Bermudas. 

" Mrs. Barend Pretorious, of Rietspruit District, Kroonstad, 
was similarly charged and sentenced, and deported no one knows 
where. Mr. Pretorious was confined in another guard-tent for 
the same offence of not being able to state where ammunition is 
buried, and when his sentence expired he found his wife and 
children deported ; he is still inquiring in vain what had become 
of them. 

" Another woman had the audacity to tell the Commandant, 
on being told by him to let their husbands know that they would 
.be shot for tampering with the line of railway — 'That she would 
not inform her husband not to do so, as the line had been built 
out of their pockets, and that they were at liberty again to 
destroy the same if they think fit to do so.' The sentence of 
guard-tent solitary confinement had no effect on her. When 
she returned to the camp, she came with a smile on her face, 
in charge of the guard, and said aloud to her fellow -camp 
prisoners : ' I gladly suffered for the sake of our fighting men 
and brothers. I have done no wrong for which I need be 
ashamed. If I had been a man, I would not treat women and 
children as we are treated. Then I would hang my head and 
be ashamed. I glory in the suffering I have undergone.' Her 
boldness (it is presumed) will contaminate the camp ; she was 
sent away." 

The lady says that she was informed by one of the 
woimded soldiers that her house and everything in it, and 
several other houses of camp prisoners, were destroyed by fire 
after they left the village (that was the latter half of April). Her 
son is a prisoner of war, and was not there when the removal 
took place. 

Mrs. Christian De Wet, wife of the well-known General, was 
captured some time after her farm was burnt, and eventually taken 
with her family to Johannesburg. She was enabled to live 
without English help, owing to the charity of the German 
community. Her protest, which has since been followed by 
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another,^ was addressed to the DaUy News^ which paper had 
previously published her portrait 

"Johannesburg, April 24, 1901. 

" Sir, — Having been informed that besides the appearance of 
my portrait you also published that I was now living in Johannes- 
burg "under the protection" of H.M. Government, I hereby 
wish most strongly to protest against the use of such 
expression. 

"After our farm had been devastated by H.M. troops, and all 
our other possessions destroyed and taken, I roamed about with 
our children for some months, in order not to fall into the hands 
of the enemy of our nation, up to the 20th November 1900, when , 
I was taken a prisoner and conveyed to Johannesburg in a cattle 
truck, notwithstanding they were well aware of the fact that I was 
the wife of General De Wet. Seeing that I was captured and 
conveyed hither against my wish and will, after having been 
robbed of everything, I demanded from the military authorities 
here sufficient food, and of good quality. 

" First this was promised me, but a few days later I was in- 
formed in writing that I would only be supplied with food in case 
I signed a document, and therein declared " that I was without 
means of subsistence and was entirely dependent on Her Majesty's 
Government." (The Queen of England was then still living.) 

" The authorities further reserved to themselves the right to 
publish such document. To have done this would have been 
very humiliating to me, and I could not expose myself to it, 
especially not to the enemy of our nation. 

" I have asked no favour from the enemy, and I have no 
intention of ever doing so. It is true I live at Johannesburg, 
but against my will. From the English I receive nothing, and 
do not want anything from them. What I require I hope to 
receive through the intervention of humane friends, not from the 
English. — I am, etc., 

(Signed) " C. M. De Wet 

(Wife of General De Wet)." 

" I arrived," writes Mrs. Roux, " at Winburg on the 3rd of 
May, and was first sent to the Refugee Camp. Afterwards I was 
transferred to the Show-yard camp, where the * undesirables ' were 
kept, and where I had to remain about a fortnight. In the 
Show-yard camp the number of men, women, and children 
varied between 400 and 275. I cannot exactly say how large its 

^ See Part III. p. 306. 
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area is, but it is certainly under Extracts from Report of 
200 paces by 300. It is sur- Lades' CoMMissioN.-Cd. 893- 

rounded by a fence of galvanised "A small number, called the un- 

iron, 7 to 8 ft. high, so that no desirables, are living in the town 

one can look over it We were Show.yard.''-p. 83. 

not allowed to leave the camp, , "The Show-yard had forty;eight 

, ^ . J *^ huts. The maxmium number m the 

and were treated as prisoners, huts was eight" 

In the camp are huts of gal- 
vanised iron, in which the women had to live. A watch was 
set over us, and there was but one gate, through which we were 
not allowed to pass. When I entered the camp it contained 
women and children who had been there for more than four 
months, without ever having been outside the gate. The doctor 
of the camp, Dr. Schneehagen, told me that he had drawn up 
a report about the sanitary condition of the camp, and would 
have sent it to the Board of Health at Bloemfontein, but he 
was not allowed to do so. He declared that all the ground was 
defiled, so that the camp was altogether unfit to live in. The 
sanitary arrangements are such , ^, , , . ^, 

as do not allow of discussion in ''Shnv-yardLairines.yTht^^i^ 

^Y '^v*- «^*v" ^» ut^x.uo0Avrxi special provision for children, and the 

pubUc. In a fortnight there large women's latrines should have 

were seven deaths. Every one, more partitions."— p. 84. 

without any exception, got meat, '' Meat. —Tht oeople grumbled 

flour, and condensed milk, also more about food and especially about 

sugar and coffee. We got \ lb. ?»eat than at any other place, pe 

^f .v.^^*. « ^«„ T-k.. «r^«l^,. Segregation Camps had refused their 

Of meat a day. The women, ^^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^j^^^ . j^ ^^ ^^^ 

however, told me that before back to the contractor and sold at 

I entered the camp they had once in the town. The ration-house 

not had fresh meat for seven- ij! ^^^ ? M^f^^^?? ^""P ^^ "^^ 

teen days. We got our water ^^^ ^'^^ ^" ^^P^' 
in carts, which are sent to the "f^^^ ''\ j^"^l/' \ P^' ^^,^ 

, ' ^11 J a. per day only) weekly. The people 

camp, but were not allowed to ^^^ more fuel." 
take as much water as we like. 

We also get firewood, but must make our fires outside, at a place 
appointed for it. Sometimes it was raining, and though the place 
was slushy and dirty we still had to make our fires there. The 
children had nothing to do ; as a rule, they would chop wood. 
They did not go to school, and had to remain inside the camp. 
Once a day they were allowed to play outside the camp. The 
play hour — only one hour was allowed them to be outside the 
camp in the playground, and only children under twelve were 
permitted to go outside the camp — was at three in the afternoon. 
This hour, as a great favour, was allowed them, after they had 
been for four months inside the camp, by the advice of the 
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doctor and Nurse Bakkes. The women in the tents were obliged 
to sleep on the ground, though some of them who had bedding 
were allowed to bring it with them. When Nurse Bakkes 
arrived, twenty-two patients in the hospital got only two bottles of 
milk a day. The condition in which she found the camp was 
such that she directly went to the Commissioner, and b^ged him 
to go with her to the camp to see the children, who had not had 
proper food for three days, die with hunger, as the women had 
not received any firewood with which to prepare food for the 
children. He accompanied her, and sent three cart-loads of fire- 
wood to the camp. 

"Considering everything I have seen and heard, I cannot 
think but we are prisoners. There were two cases to prove this. 
One Mrs. Scot and seven children came to the camp. When 
there, one of her children, a girl, became ill, and was taken to 
the Show-yard hospital outside the camp, but the mother was not 
allowed to accompany her. When the child was dying, a permit 
was refused her to go to the hospital, and the child died without 
seeing her mother again. Afterwards two more children of hers 
fell ill, and were also taken to the hospital. In two months' time 
she lost four children, who died of fever; the latter she was 
allowed to visit One Mrs. Esterhuizen, of Brandfort, repeatedly 
sent in a request to be allowed to stay at the village of Winburg 
at her own expense, which was refused her. She was taken ill 
with fever, and died while I was in the camp. The Commissioner 
at Winburg seems to be too young and inexperienced. 
When Nurse Bakkes begged him to send more articles to the 
camp and hospital, he answered that if they were to manage things 
in that way they would almost make England a bankrupt. The 
way in which the women are treated is not all that can be desired. 
They are removed from their farms by Kaffirs and taken to the 
camp. Sometimes these Kaffirs are most insolent A watch is 
set over the camp. Some of the Boers who surrendered — 
we call them 'hands uppers' — do the general work of the 
camps ; fetch the water, carry the wood, and remove the dirt. 
Mr. Koenbrink told me to keep 
calm and quiet, or they would J'^^^'T t ^'^ Comnnttee-- 

^1 r -_ u'lJ We would rather have an English- 

take me away from my children, ^^^ ^^ ^^e head of all departments in 

and send me to another camp, the camp."— p. 87. 
The women, too, were threat- 
ened with smaller rations if they would not keep calm and 
quiet They were not allowed « ^^^ ^ ^„1 ^ ^^.^^^ 

to buy any food, though some ;„ town by order of the Magistrate." 
of them had some money. I —p. 85. 
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know Nurse Bakkes personally. " Sister Bakkes (matron) knows her 

She is like a ray of light for the 5^^'^ "J? H^^^^'^^y l!?"^ ^y ^ 
camp, and does s^me noble <lo^tors."-Cd. 893. p. 86. 

work ; she is heartily beloved by all the women and children in 
the camp. The nurses who have been sent to us by Our friends 
we thank very much, they do the work of angels." 

Another lady, whose husband is too well known for her to 
give her name at present, writes her account of Winburg Show- 
yard, which amplifies while it substantiates that of the last writer — 

" My sister and I lived quietly in Senekal Town to the end of 
April 1 90 1. Up to that date everything had gone on as usual in 
that district. Women were living unmolested on their farms, and 
farming operations went on undisturbed though the men were away 
on commando. At times the British came through and occupied 
the place, and once a wounded British officer was left in my care. 
My sister and I nursed him tenderly for two months, and great 
was our pride and joy when at last he seemed on the mend and 
could get about a little with the aid of a stick. But the British 
came in again, and the officers occupied our house, and, greatly to 
our distress, insisted that the wounded officer must be sent to the 
military hospital to undergo an operation. We knew well what 
that would mean, and my sister bravely stood up before the 
English Commandant, as he sat at table, and protested It was 
in vain, the officer was sent away, and in a day or two was dead. 
Our house was occupied by the military, we ourselves were sent 
away to Winburg Camp. This is really two camps, the ordinary 
Concentration Camp, and that for * undesirables ' on the race- 
course. We were at first placed in the former, where the usual 
regulations prevailed. We were indeed allowed to walk into 
Winburg, but we were not allowed to add in any way to the 
rations, *not by so much as a clove to flavour our soup.'* 
After a short time in this camp we were with some other women 
removed to that for * undesirables.' It seemed in our case to be 
a punishment for holding the prayer meetings which are usual 
among the Dutch people at that particular season. In the race- 
course camp there were at that time, during the month of May, 
about 400 people. These were veritable prisoners, surrounded 
by a high corrugated iron fence, and guarded night and day by 
armed sentries. The huts or sheds were packed closely together, 
and the only view was that of the sky. The sanitary arrangements 
were very bad, being quite close on the tents, and the smell was 

^ It will be remembered that the Commission visited this camp six months 
later. 
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horrible. Tjrphoid of course was rampant. The women were 
packed into long sheds, each family having a right to a space 8 ft. 
by 10 ft., but there were no partitions between, save the sheets or 
blankets that the women themselves might choose to rig up. 
You might have fever on the one side of you and fever on the 
other, for the air was common to all. 

" In spite of the terrible sickness, and the great monotony 
and confinement, the women were calm and cheerftiL One poor 
woman had been brought to the camp with her seven children in 
an open waggon. It rained heavily, and for a day and a night the 
party sat huddled in mud and water. The consequence was that 
they arrived in a state which left them a prey to sickness, though they 
were strong children when they left home. One after another 
they died of typhoid. But the mother was quite calm ; she said 
that death did not matter if only the country got its independence. 

"The children felt the imprisonment very severely; they 
moped and looked * like little old men and women.' At last the 
military said they might go outside the camp to a certain space to 
play, but were threatened with punishment if they dared go beyond 
the bounds assigned them. The poor little things, instead of 
playing, sank down in a huddled heap together on the ground, and 
remained there till the play hour was over. Of course afterwards 
they made more use of their liberty, but were still sad-faced and 
grave. Not so the women, who were all bright and cheerful, and 
determined not to seem depressed, cowed, or down-trodden, what- 
ever the pressure put upon them. Papers were brought them 
more than once to sign, in which their men on commando were to 
be implored to give in. Not one woman would sign, nor have 
anything to do with the * Peace Commission.* Later on a more 
subtle temptation was presented to them. They were asked 
simply to sign their names to a petition to leave that camp for a 
better place. The paper was apparently blank ; merely the names 
were to be collected of such as wished to leave. The women 
were puzzled for a time, and wanted to know what to do. Finally, 
they all refused * for fear the burghers should get to know.' One 
poor woman was sadly tempted by her little children, who clung to 
her skirts and cried and begged her to take them to a nicer place." 

"I had five minutes," Mrs. Carstens tells us, "in April to 
pack up and get into the open waggon ; two English farmers I 
knew were acting as guides to the column, and helped me to 
collect some bedding, etc., so I was better off than most When 
we got to the train, I refused to get into the open trucks, as I 
had my daughter's child with me, of three years old, just recovered 
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from pneumonia, and the weather looked threatening. Then 
they got a carriage for me, in which I sheltered as many as could 
be crowded into it for the night. I was amongst those who were 
sent in from Springfontein to Bethulie, where I thought some 
provision would have been made for us ; but when we arrived we 
remained again for two days in the train. At the end of that 
time they said the train was needed, and we were all left on the 
platform, where some of us remained for three weeks waiting till 
our turn came to be removed to the camp as the tents arrived. 
We just slept on the open platform, cooking our food as well as 
we could, gathering sticks and mists. It was a sad night when we 
arrived there, all wet and cold, the poor children crying because 
they could not eat the hard biscuit and bully-beef. The doctors 
with the column were very kind and nice, but when we got to 
Bethulie, the doctor there, a German, was sent for to see two 
children who were dying. My little one had a boil on its neck 
which needed to be lanced, so I took it to the doctor, and there 
were other mothers also bringing their children to him, but he said 
very roughly, * I was sent for to see two and I won't see a hundred,' 
and went off leaving many of the poor women in tears, most for- 
lorn. The Commandant of the camp, Mr. Deare, was a kind, con- 
siderate man, which was a great consolation to us in our trouble." 

An anxious mother, with five children, writes pathetically to 
friends, when the camp life is still new and strange to her — 

" POTCHEFSTROOM CaMP, May 22, I9OI. 

" 1 was very much pleased to receive a letter from you, and 
thank you heartily for what you do for my dear husband, whom 
I love so much. 

" I did not receive a letter from my husband since April of last 
year, when in the month of June they said that he was dead. From 
other people I learned afterwards that my husband was a prisoner 
of war, and now, dear madam, they have taken me prisoner on 
the 1 2th of May. On Sunday morning, as we were breakfasting, 
we received notice to be ready to move by four in the afternoon. 

" I spoke to the General, but it was of no use. I said to him : 
* Oh, I pray you shoot me dead now, for it is all the same whether 
I die here or in camp.' My children cried piteously. The 
officer came to me. He clasped his hands on seeing my beautiful 
house and the beautiful furniture, saying that it was a pity that I 
had to be taken prisoner. He kissed my children, and thought 
them so nice that he gave them some jam. May God grant me 
to keep them ; so many grown-up people and children die here 
in the camp ; sometimes seven in a day. The doctor says it is 
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because the quantity of food is insufficient, and the quality of 
what is given is bad. If my u-j^^ superintendent has been 
husband knew all this he cer- issuing corned beef Utely owing to 
tainly could not live. I trust, the ordinary meat being so thin ai^ 
my kind friends, that if you poor."-<:d. 893. p. 129. 
can be of any assistance to me you are willing to give it 

" Is it possible that if I come to you at the Cape, either that 
you have got a room for me, or that you took a little house for 
me ? I have got four bags of com left, and other food to last me 
for some time. 

"It would be for me and my children, as well as for my 
husband, a terrible thing to die here. Oh 1 do take some trouble^ 
please, before it is too late. 

" The parson's wife is going to the Cape too ; it is impossible 
for her to stay here. I have been allowed to take with me some 
beds, bedsteads, and clothes. Do write an answer to this letter 
as soon as you can. I hope God will be with us. He alone can 
help. There is written in the Bible : * Take a delight in the Lord : 
He shall give thee what thy heart desires,' Oh ! if we only relied 
on God at all times, and trusted in Him. I must finish now. I 
hope you will help me. May God bless you alL — Ever, your friend. 

*^P.S. — I had already finished this letter, and we are now 
going to sleep. In a tent on one side, however, we hear a child 
coughing; in another, one or 

two groaning and wailing ; then " D'- Dixon's report for May 
another again vomiting. Oh! I ^7Vm ^^^ ^^^k^ ^k T"!^ 

n r L r J ^^^ children was anything but satis- 

do fear so much for my dear ^ctory, and the mortality amongst 

children ; they are accustomed children had been very great— due to 

to live in a new, well-built house, a very severe epidemic of measles, 

and now we must sleep in an accompanied with chest complaints, 

4.^ * r\u I ^^ u^iV. ^^ 4^r. caused by a very cold wmd from the 
open tent. Oh ! do help me to south, together with exposure to cold 
get the Cape, I beseech you. My by tent-living." 
husband will afterwards repay 

you. Do exert yourselves in my behalf. The tents have been 
pitched here side by side, and are bad for our health. I will do 
anything for you if you will help me. Once more, do send 
me an answer at your earliest convenience whether I can come, 
for I long so much for it now that I can stay no longer here. 
" Expecting your kind answer very soon." 

Mrs. G.'s narrative was taken down from her lips in December 
last, the 1 6th. Being the wife of a prominent Free Stater, her 
name cannot be given without special permission, and it is not 
at present possible to communicate with her. 

17 
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" Mrs. G. and her husband lived on a beautiful farm at P. 
Mr. G. had been staying quietly on his farm as a prisoner on 
parole from March 1900 to January 1901, but in the latter 
month he was suddenly taken away and put in gaol, although 
he had in no way broken his parole, and had surrendered on the 
express understanding that he should live quietly on his farm. 
For four months longer Mrs. G. continued to live on the fJEum 
unmolested by the various columns which passed through the 
district, except that of course they took sheep as they wanted 
them. 

"On the i8th of June 1901, a large sweeping column, under 
Colonel Williams, was encamped at her sister's house, twenty 
minutes away. It was engaged in sweeping or clearing the 
district This was about the eighth column that had passed 
through the district since her husband had been taken away, and 
the one immediately previous to this, commanded by Colonel 
Williams, had started the practice of burning grain, forage, stores 
of food, etc, and had collected as much as it could in the way of 
cattle. Colonel Williams* column seemed to be sweeping the 
country bare in a circular fashion, round the central point of her 
sister's farm, where he lay encamped for a little over a week. It 
was the ninth day after his arrival, being the ist of June, when the 
soldiers arrived at Mrs. G.'s farm. The women never minded 
the regular soldiers so much ; it was the patrols of armed natives 
who were sent to do the worst sort of work, and it was these 
armed natives who gave the first alarm. It was a bitterly cold 
morning, the snow falling fast, and about sunrise, or 7 a.m., when 
they came. She was already up and dressed, had finished 
hxGaMzstj and had got the dinner on the fire, when she saw armed 
natives had come, and were collecting stock, and behaving 
impudently to her servants. They were driving away all the 
cows and calves, and one little servant boy in distress cried out ; 
'Leave me one cow with her calf, just one.' But the armed 
natives replied insolently. By this time the whole house was 
surrounded by armed khakis, and when she went out the 
verandah was full of them. By the deference paid him Mrs. 
G. soon discovered which was the Captain of the troop. He 
had a pleasant face and spoke very politely to her. He said he 
regretted to say he had instructions to clear the country, and she 
must therefore get ready to leave home. She replied that she 
was not fit to travel. Outside there was a whole convoy of 
waggons, full of other families of the district who had been turned 
out of their homes, and many of whom she knew. 'Oh, do 
make haste and pack,' cried many of these poor women. ' Yes, 
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we know how you feel ; we said we could not leave our homes. 
Look at our faces and see how we have cried. But it was no use ; 
we had to go, and youll have to go too. Oh, do begin to pack.' 

* No,* said Mrs. G. ; * you can pack for me if you like, and you, 
and you ; but as for me, I will lie on this sofa, and if they want 
me they will have to carry me away.* 

"*How would you live,* asked the Captain, *when you are 
all alone, and the country is devastated of food?' *0h,' she 
answered wildly, * there are the doves. I have fifty doves flying 
about overhead ; I can kill them one a day and live on them, and 
grow vegetables ; I shall manage, I shall manage.* Then, when 
she saw this was of no avail, she pleaded that her lungs were 
weak and she had hurt her side ; but the army doctor came and 
examined her, and said that her heart was sound. Then she went 
almost frantic, fell down on her knees before the officer, and took 
hold of his hands, and cried : * Oh, look at your soldiers carrying 
out my beautiful furniture. See what they are doing.* For they 
had made a big fire, and were heaping on to it her pillows and 
feather-beds; and out of the house the soldiers came nmnin^ 
carrying her silver candlesticks, and all sorts of things — tables, 
chairs, clocks, etc. 'What are you doing?* she cried out; 

* What are you doing with my things ? ' * Oh ! we are just taking 
away with us the things we want,* was the answer. 

" The officer was very distressed when she knelt before him and 
pleaded so hard to be sdlowed to remain in her own house, and 
said at last : * Well, I*m awfully sorry, and I tell you what you had 
better do. Go to Colonel Williams, and plead your cause with 
him. He is on the next farm ; just go with the convoy as far as 
that* Mrs. G. again refused, and he said in despair to her little 
niece, ' Do go and speak to your mother and tell her she must 
come away at once.* * Auntie,* said the little girl earnestly, *do 
come, or the Kaffirs will come and carry you out ; don*t let the 
Kaffirs touch you, do come.* * For God's sake,* replied Mrs. G., 
*go away and leave me to myself, and leave eveiything to destruc- 
tion.* * Don*t say that,* said the officer, distressed * We won*t 
destroy anything, only come away.* 

"She got up at last, and through the midst of her tears 
surveyed the waggon which stood ready to take her away. ' I 
can*t get into that stinking thing,* she said, looking at the ill- 
smelling floor of the vehicle. But they forced her in, heart- 
broken as she was, and they moved slowly away, leaving the 
dinner cooking on the stove. They broke up the stove, they 
broke her husband*s beautiful carpenter's shop, they smashed 
his ploughs and machinery brought lately from America, even 
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down to the spades. The light furniture, also from America, 
the soldiers went on smashing before her very eyes. Before ^le 
went away the two old Kafiir servant-girls, who had been with 
her for years and years, clung to her crying, and said, ' Oh, missis, 
missis, they've shot the baas's beautiful stallion in the stable 1 ' 
This stallion had cost Mr. G. over ;;^2oo. He was standing in 
the stable with an inflamed foot, so, as the soldiers could not 
take him away, they shot him dead. These two poor Kaffir 
women did not escape ; their huts were burned, and they clung 
weeping and terrified to their mistress, crying 'Myn huis b 
verbrannt, myn huis is verbrannt' 

"The sad procession moved on. There were dozens of 
fiEunilies filling up waggon after waggon. The wind was blowing 
gustily, cold and piercing, and the dust raised was so great that 
you could not see the wagons nor how far they extended. They 
were driven by Kafl5rs, some of whom were very rude and 
insulting. Although her sister's farm was only twenty minutes 
distant, it was sundown when they got there. There was nothing 
but the bare ground to sleep upon. The house had been 
seized for the use of Colonel Williams and his staff, and there was 
no room for any one else. They made a sort of camp out on the 
veld, trying to shelter near the waggons, but the snow was falling, 
the wind bitter cold, and the children were crying with misery. 
With Mrs. G. were her husband's aged parents, his mother of 75 
and father of 77. She could bear their piteous looks no longer, 
and went indoors to find her sister. *Look here, sister,' she 
said, * old father and mother can't sleep out in the cold.' Her 
sister looked at her in a dazed, frightened way. ' What am I to 
do ? ' she said. * I have not a bed in my own house ; for a week 
I have lain in the pantry.' Mrs. G. saw she was bewildered and 
broken, and on her own responsibility she brought in the old 
father to sit by the kitchen fire; he was starved and pinched 
with the cold, and every instant was coughing a hard, dry little 
cough. Colonel Williams appeared, and Mrs. G. obtained from 
him the concession that the old couple should sleep that night 
under the roof; but she could give them nothing to eat The 
Colonel had commandeered all the provisions in the house, and 
all that week the mistress of the (aim had been rationed, scantily 
enough, out of her own food. 

"At that moment, looking out of the window, Mrs. G. ex- 
didmed, *0h, father, they are burning your carriage!' The 
soldiers outside were breaking it up for firewood. Then she 
went out to the rest of the party sitting in the snow in the 
gathering darkness of the veld. Her friends had, happily, packed 
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a few things out of the house before she left, but the blankets and 
pillows were stored away in the waggons and hard to get at 
She managed to get out one or two, but the poor little party were 
almost frozen to death. All night the children's incessant cry was, 
*0h, auntie, give us another blanket! Oh, auntie, give us 
something to eat ! ' until she was almost distracted, for she could 
do neither, and felt as if she were freezing to death herself. It 
was joy next morning to see the sun after that endless night of 
wind and darkness, cold and hunger. 

'*The wind had fallen towards morning, and the snow ceased, 
and they were able to make a fire and cook some breakfast 
The order was soon given to move on, but a thought struck Mrs. 
G. She felt as if she and the old couple could not again stand 
the jolting of the dirty waggon, and there in the yard stood her 
own spider. She went to the Colonel and asked permission to tie 
the spider behind the waggon. This was granted, and the old 
father and mother sat up in the spider and she sat with them. 
Thousands and thousands of sheep were driven along with the 
waggons on either side of the road, and they raised such a dust 
that there was no seeing the sun. The whole of that day they 
jolted slowly, slowly in the clouds of dust, their vision bounded 
on either side by the toiling, frightened sheep, and in front 
and behind by the waggons full of women and children and house- 
hold goods. All day long the old mother was murmuring, ' Oh, 
my child, it is the day of judgment, it is the day of judgment I ' 

'^ Although the station was only one hour distant by ordinary 
travelling from Mr. G.'s farm, they did not get there till the 
evening. All the goods were then flung out of the waggons, 
and the people were left to shelter for the night as best they 
could. They were just put down along the railway line, with 
no shelter provided of any sort whatever. The people huddled 
together behind the waggons, and now the dust was still, one 
could see hundreds of them. The soldiers made their rough 
jokes as they passed along the crouching, silent, huddled lines. 
What a night! The cold was intense, and the icy wind blew 
round the waggons. As the sun set and the people realised 
that another winter night without food or Are was to be spent 
on the bare veld, some of them became terrified. Young girls 
took knives and began chopping bits of wood from the sides 
of the waggons to make a fire, but of course they were soon 
ordered to desist There was nothing else to make a fire of 
on all the wide veld, bare of tree or shrub or plant. 

"The children cried aloud from hunger, terror, and cold, 
but the women uttered no sound. They sat huddled up in 
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the dumb patience of despair. What was most pitiful was to 
see the old people, sitting silent, without a word of com- 
plaint, with the tears rolling quietly down their worn cheeks. 
Mrs. G. looked at her old father with the icy wind blowing 
about him till she could bear it no longer. She went up to 
the guard and spoke to him sharply and decidedly: 'Guard, 
see here, you must find us food and you must find us fire. 
Can't you hear the children crying ? Can't you hear the old men 
moaning ? Are you going to let us die here on your hands ? ' 

" The guard was moved by this appeal, and brought her old 
candle-boxes, and things of that sort, with which the women made 
three little fires, enough each to boil a kettle and make a little 
cocoa, though what was that among so many? Still the very 
effort kept them going. At last the long night wore away, and 
the sun shone out again. Then the trucks began to come up 
in relays, and the people were carted off, some to Springfontein, 
some to Norval's Pont, and some elsewhere. Great was the 
noise and confusion over the luggage. The people crowded 
round the trucks while the goods were being tossed in, and had 
to shout, * That's mine, that's mine,' or, * No, that's Mrs. So-and- 
So's, and she's on the other truck.' Mrs. G. got on to a 
dirty coal-truck with her party, her old father, mother, sister, 
nieces, nephew, the two old Kaffir girls, and two little orphan 
Kaffirs, and all their belongings. All along the servants had 
clung to her with desperate eagerness. *Ah, missis, give me 
a bit of food,' they would say, as if she still had the household 
under her command. 

" But at Norval's Pont the little party was separated. The 
Kaffirs had to go into one camp and the white people into 
another. There was a strict rule against keeping any servants 
in the white camp, but they ventured to keep the two little 
orphan girls, as they had been brought up in the house and 
were like their own. However, they did not keep them long, 
for the police were sent to take away the two little girls, greatly 
to their distress. Mrs. G. thereupon stated her case to the 
Commandant, saying, * They are orphans ; I have had them 
ever since they were babies, and I am bringing them up as 
my own.* He was very kind, and said he would give her a 
permit As Mrs. G. said, he was a gentleman, and had some 
common sense. The only stipulation he made was that they 
should go back to the KLaffir camp at night. What became 
of the two old girls she never knew. At Norval's Pont there 
was not the same misery at starting as in many other camps. 
There seemed plenty of tents for new-comers, and the burghers 
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in the place brought these for the party and helped to put 
them up. Being a combination of three £unilies, they at 
once applied for a marquee, which was granted. They then 
made the floor for themselves, got in their belongings, and 
settled for the night. It was sundown of the third day since 
they were torn from their farms. 

" Pitiful were the tales the neighbours told her of the way in 
which they had been driven into camp. Mrs. G.'s own two 
nieces, girls of about twenty, had been driven along in front of the 
soldiers' horses. They said they did not want to leave their 
home, and refused to climb into die waggons, for which they were 
told to run for their lives, and had to run for half an hour, panting 
and terrified at the coarse jokes of the soldiers, in front of the 
horses. A Mrs. Marais was marched for three hours in front of 
the horses. A Mrs. Traichel was driven along by mounted 
natives for four hours, carrying her child. When at last she 
arrived at Philippolis with her three children, she was soaked to 
the skin by the rain and sleet. In this condition she was locked 
for the night into a room without food or fire. Mrs. G. said 
it was the use of the natives which all the people felt they could 
never forgive. She herself, a month or two before her deporta- 
tion, had escaped to the mountains for four days in sheer dread 
of the native scouts. She had put the horses into the spider 
and driven off alone with her little niece ; they walked their feet 
sore in the hills, and wore away her skirt into rags up to her 
knees among the rough stones, but this was preferable to facing 
a column with its native scouts, or being driven into a camp. 
Mrs. G. said she never dreaded the regular troops, it was the 
irregulars and the blacks who were so terrible. 

" About a fortnight after their arrival in camp, an old neigh- 
bour came in who describedf the present condition of her house. 
She told Mrs. G. : * There is only one chair left Your curtains, 
piano, tables, bedsteads, everything is gone. It is just a desola- 
tion.' This was not the last she heard of the beautiful home. 

"Mrs. G. never recovered those two terrible nights in the 
open. She got a cough and a weakness of the chest which camp 
life made ever worse and worse. The ground was incessantly 
damp ; everything taken from the floor in the morning was heavy 
with cold damp. She worked, too, for the even greater suflerers 
around her, and the consequence was a severe illness and a com- 
plete breakdown of her h^th. Her husband heard of her state 
of health, and, being a prisoner on parole, he obtained with great 
difficulty permission to see her in the camp. It was a great shock, 
for he would scarcely have known her. The doctor was kind and 
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considerate, and made out a certificate to the effect that if she 
remained longer in camp she would certainly die. By this means, 
though with great difficulty, Mr. G. got his wife out of the camp 
after three months' residence there. From Nerval's Pont they 
went up to Bloemfontein, and here she had her second chance of 
hearing about the state of her farm. Two young nieces firom that 
neighbourhood had lately been put in the camp, and, knowing that 
their aunt was passing by, obtained permission from the Com- 
mandant to station themsdves at a spot where they could have 
a few minutes' talk with her. At the sight of their aunt the girls 
burst into tears, and Betty said, ' Oh, auntie, your farm is burnt 
down to the ground, the trees are all cut down, the dam is blown 
up with dynamite, the walls are razed to the ground 1 ' 

" Mrs. G. said the rations in camp were not sufficient They 
could never make them do. If you rolled two days' rations into 
one you could just manage to make it do for one day. She found 
camp an extremely expensive place, for you not only had to supply 
your own wants but you had to help along your poorer neigh- 
bours. For the poor who had no money it was veritable starva- 
tion diet. The women were always busy from morning till night, 
baking, cooking, washing, and keeping their tents clean and tidy. 
Their spare time went in looking after the sick, of which there 
were always plenty, making poultices, sitting up at night, and so 
on. Mrs. G. shuddered at the thought of those dark times ; the 
deathbed scenes in camp, she said, would remain with her to her 
djdng day. The old father died shortly after he was brought in.'* 

One night in the middle of May a patrol of British soldiers 
came to Tweefontein, the farm of Mrs. G. Jacobs. Her husband 
was at the time a prisoner of war in Green Point, and her sons 
either prisoners or on commando. 

" I mjrself," she says, "with five children, the eldest a girl of 
eighteen, a Miss Rahl, and two other women, were taken by the 
soldiers to the British camp. I was in very delicate health, but 
as we had to proceed on foot we could not take anything with 
us. We started at eight o'clock p.m., and only reached the 
soldiers' camp at midnight. On the way we had to wade 
through a spruit, so that we were wet up to our knees. Owing to 
fatigue, one of the children was not able to proceed farther, and 
was t^en on horseback by one of the soldiers. Thoroughly 
knocked up and wet, we arrived at the camp, where we had to sit 
waiting till the next morning. Then we were put on a waggon 
and brought to the Refugee Camp at Springfontein." 

Very touching is the translation given below of a letter asking 
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for help. It was written to a lady, an acquaintance of mine^ who 
happened to owe the prisoner some money — 

Mrs. Bosman to Mrs. N. 
Translation, 

'' Bloemfontbin CKUT^June 1901. 

" Ah 1 what shall I say to you? We are all taken out of our 
beloved homes, which we now value rightly for the first time, and 
are placed in round tents in this camp. We came here on the 29th of 
May with a lot of others, nearly all our neighbours and acquaintance. 
Oh 1 it is wonderful to see what we have to endure. We women 
have to do more than what Basuto girls ever have to do at home 
with us. And yet we are satisfied and submissive. Eadi under- 
stands well that it is God's will that we should su£fer for our dearly 
beloved country, and outside of His will can no great thing 
happen to us ; the Lord has promised us in His holy word never 
to leave us or forsake us. 

" Dear madam, I must now share with you my bitter experi- 
ence, that the dear Lord has thought well to take my dear — ^yes, 
my very dearest son ; the 8th of February he was wounded, and 
on the loth he died. Although the wound in my heart is deep 
and the place sore, I will bow and say what God does is well 
done. Oh, this time of proving has taught us much ; dark clouds 
have gone over our heads, and still the end is not. 

"My son John is in Ceylon; my husband and son Pieter 
were in Simon's Town, but now I understand are sent to 
India. I have now only my 
three daughters and one son . ''InsufficiefUFoodSuppl^^^^ 

. , ° \ lb. of meat for an adult not sum- 

witn me. ^^^^ p^^jj ^jjj^ ^^ vegetables 

"Ah, dear madam, I am (even though compressed or pre- 
compelled to ask you to send served) should be supplied two or 

me some money, and I trust ^^ ^^dr'^Becker^ Report, 
with certamty that you will grant qj^ gj^^ p^ '^ ^ 

my request if you understand <^ Bhemfoniein Camp. ^It is un- 

the suffering we have. I shall healthy, and very Weak and much 

be deeply obliged if you can exposed to the cold winds." 
send me ;£20. We get bare ^^ ^Report^of Superintendent. 

food here, no vegetables - nor » insuffici^emhousing and covering, 
anythmg else, so you can well absence of warmth. The tents are 
understand that our need is not giving sufficient warmth to people 

who have been suddenly removed 
from houses. Some of the tents are 
useless as a covering. 

••DR. BBCKBR." 

Cd. 8i9k P* 94* 



great — for our very lives. 

"Z'.^.— It is bitterly cold 
in the tents, neither have we 
any proper place to write." 
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Mrs. Botha, who had applied many times during my stay in 
Bloemfontein to be released in order to join her relations in 
Cape Colony, was as often refused. I represented to the authorities 
that six months in camp had told seriously upon her, and that 
her strength was failing. If she was not allowed to go she would 
certainly be ill, and perhaps die. 

Permission was refused; a long and serious illness was the 
result. Three months later she wrote to me — 

Mrs. Botha to Myself. 

^^Jufy 1901. 

" You will be surprised to receive a letter from me from the 
Cape. I would have written to you long ere this, but as our 
letters were censored at the camp one felt no inclination for 
writing. I daresay you will have heard that I was brought out 
of the camp last May. I took the fever, and was taken to 
Bloemfontein, to the Volks Hospital, where I was close upon 
two months. I had a complication with the fever. . . . The 
doctor gave a certificate that I was unable to return to the 
camp with such broken health, and advised me to go to the Cape, 
where I am once more enjoying home comfort after spending so 
many months of hardship in the camp, where I have lost my 
health entirely. . . . You have no idea how many deaths we 
have had since you visited the camps, so many of the old faces 
we will not see on earth again. The bathrooms have not been 
erected as yet, not through the fault of the military though, as 
they could not get the timber through. We see in the news- 
papers that they are sending out a Commission from England to 
the camps. I am trying to go and meet them if I can get a 
chance, to tell them that I have just recently come from there, and 
tell them of all the good you have done to our people, and all the 
improvements, and [ask them] please to visit ail the tents as you 
did and not the marquees alone. 

"The camp they have divided into four parts, the iron 
buildings they have turned into hospitals ; removed all the lower 
tents up on to the opposite rise. 

"Miss F. asked me to ask you please to send more shoe- 
leather, as it is very much needed in the camp. We highly ap- 
preciate your statements and pleading for us women of the camps. 

" Well, the last but not the least that fills my heart and mind 
is to thank you and all the kind English friends for their great 
kindness in sending clothes, etc., to our poor women and children 
in trouble. It has comforted many a sorrowful heart and clothed 
many a naked body from the cold winter." 
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Every improvement that alleviated the hard life in camp, and 
every act of kindness that assuaged its bitterness, was noted and 
appreciated — 

"Bloemfontbin,/«^ i8. 

" I am glad to say," writes Miss Ferreira, " our room-mates 
are all well still. 

"We have so much sickness in camp, over five hundred 
people have died since December. 

" A new hospital has been erected since you left ; it is fitted 
up well with stoves. All the measles, pneumonia, and bronchitis 
patients are nursed there. Miss M'Leod, an American lady, is 
matron, she is a dear^ dear person, she is liked by all patients. 
I have learned to know her well, as I have been sixteen days in 
hospital nursmg my aunt, Mrs. Van Rooyen. I am sorry 
to inform you that Mrs. Van Rooyen died 6th inst of pneumonia. 
She will be missed by many in camp. 

" My time is very occupied in giving out candles, barley, soap, 
etc, to the sick, and taking up names of the poor for clothmg. 

" I must thank you most heartily for what you have done to 
my fellow-sufferers. I can assure you it was a sweet drop in the 
bitter cup that we have to empty. Every kind act or word from 
some one is very much appreciated nowadays. 

" I will always be happy to hear that you are well" 

But sickness and death were the prevailing themes throughout 
the year, and from every tent-home of which we have a glimpse — 

Letter to a Friend in Cape Town. 

'* HowicK Camp, Jun€ 6, 1901. 

" Poor Fanie is ill with fever. I feel so sad and downhearted 
sometimes, and think why must I have so much trouble ? The 
Rev. Mr. Rousseau preached for us here this afternoon from the 
text in Job, ' Shall we receive good at the hand of God, and shall 
we not receive evil ? ' 

" It has greatly consoled me, I must say, and I find that amidst 
all my trouble I have much to be thankful for still. The doctor 
says it is not enteric that Janie and Fanie have, so he has left 
them in the tent for me to nurse, for which I am thankful. The 
R.'s have gone into another tent, so I have plenty of room for 
them here. Isabel has also returned home from the hospital, so 
you see I have them all together again. She is getting strong 
already, but Janie remains so weak she can with difficulty walk 
from her bed to a chair, and she is up almost a week now. Fanie 
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is still very ill, and his fever runs as high as 103% but he looks 
strong, and I hope he will soon be over it too. 

" The ' hands uppers ' here in the camp, with the exception of 
three, have turned British subjects now by promising to take the 
oath of allegiance ; I always bore an ill-feeling towards them, but 
now I simply loathe them. They all have sons, brothers, and 
fathers still fighting, and how can they face them after this ? But 
I believe the women here gave them a good bit of their mind, 
and the result is that they shun us, and simply stick to their 
tents. Mr. C. and two other Heidelbergers have also taken the oath, 
and have returned to Heidelberg, I hear several others at Ladysmith 
are taking the same oath, and then they are allowed to go home. 
But one can hardly expect anything better of ' hands uppers ' i " 

Another prisoner in Howick, one who has spent her time 
in helping the poor amongst her people there, says — 

<< HowicK, Sept. 2^ 
" The washhouse, which has till now been our church, is by 
far too small, and will not seat a quarter of us. . . . Most of the 
new arrivals are in a very poor condition, some really in rags, 
and such a lot of sickness amongst them; the little ones so 
pinched and hungry looking ; they are an advertisement for the 
camps whence they came 1 We have taken up names of those 
who are most needy, and from to-morrow (Z>. V,) we intend to 
commence distributing. The authorities are also making a 
move to supply clothing. But some of the poor are afiaid to go 
in for this ; they are supposed to pay some day, and they say 
they do not like to accumulate debts. 

"With the new arrivals measles and whooping-cough made 
their appearance. In making the rounds of the tents last week, 
we came across sad things; in nearly every third tent there is 
sickness, measles, measles and measles again; in two tents we 
found all laid up except the mother. . . . they seem to get 
through the measles better here, I think. A lot depends on &e 
medical treatment." 

Letters from women in Irene Camp have been very scarce. 
Yet one was received which says — 

**/u/y I, 1901, 

" There have been as many as eleven sick with measles in 
one tent in K.'s ward. Two and three have died in one tent 
within twenty-four hours. Last week the deaths at Irene were 
forty-six, mostly in two wards. Nearly all measles and debility. 
And yet new arrivals are added daily to the sick wards — I mean 
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healthy people from other districts are brought in. The con- 
sequence is in less than a week they are all down. Whooping- 
cough has made an appearance also. There will be no chance 
for the convalescent measles patients. Food they have not to 
give the poor hungry sick ones. 

The mothers say: 'My chil- "?^.r^\**T ^^** *^^" 
A^r^ «w* ^^f4^««/ K^ff^^ K„f served with I J lbs. of meat per adult, 
dren are gettmg better, but ^^ , ^^^ ^^ ^j^ad (und« twelve 

they are so hungry, and if I years) twice a week. This latioD 
give them the only thing I includes bone. The meat was ex- 

have—bread and black coffee ^"^"^y ^,^« «^P only wefehcd 
*k-«. «r;ii ^rv*. k««-^ ;i. > v^., 'S *nd I" 1«»« each) and the ration 
—they will not have it You certainly looked veiy scanty."-Cd. 
must remember for many 893, p.ii6. 
months they have had nothing 

but bread. Children under eight (it used to be under twelve 
about three weeks ago) still receive half rations — ^ lb. of 
flour per day, no meat — and you know the Boer children live 
on meat from infancy, good bread, meat, and milk. The flour 
is better now, but the meat is unfit to be eaten even by a dog. 
I have seen it with my own eyes, and was told that the sheep 
were carried to be slaughtered — they could not walk." 

'< MiDDBLBURQ CAMP,/ufy J, I9OI. 

"It was very pleasant," writes a lady, "to receive letters 
from you, and then, too, such a sum of money. I did not think 
you could in these bad rimes get so much together. It was a 
pleasant surprise. The money is in the bands of Mrs. Burger. 
She knows the needy ones better than I do. Please thank 
the charitable givers, and tell 

them the poor in camp thank ^" Shrouds and coffins had invari- 
«.u^.» 4.^^ ably been provided for all corpses." 

them too. J^Jd 3^3*- p ,^, [Wheth^y 

"Candles were very scarce, Govemmentorcharityisnotindicated. 

so that an invalid had fre- — E.H.] 

quently to be attended to by '*Th« task of mspection was 

the light of a match. Now ^^^^ , addiUonaUy .troublajome 

o A .„ T !_•.. *nd perplexmg by the impossibihty 

many a mother will have a bit of obtaimng aamrite sutemVnts as to 

of calico again in which to matters of fact from the superinten- 

wrap the corpse of her little dent."— p. 145. See also description 

pL'i J of Mortuary requirements at Vrede- 

tt\ e J I -J Li. fort Road and Bethulie. I can from 

In four days time there ^y own experience confirm the ac- 

were fifty-two burials. Sad, is curacy of the particular need alluded 

it not ? Now whooping-cough to in this letter. See also p. 201. 

is raging, so that many a child " ^«^ ^''\'^^''^J H^' ^F 
^> °j ^ , ' ,. — Cd. 819, p. 253, Medical Report 

recovered from measles now dies «. Deaths for July, 4i3."--Cd:893, 
of this terrible cough. p. 151. 
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'* Vegetables we seldom see hete. For the animals there is 
nothing in the veld, and with great trouble do we now and 
again get a bag of mealies for £j, 7s. The Lord holds His 
hand over us, otherwise we had long ago perished When 
shall there be peace? At night when I sit lonely, then the 
tears roll down my cheeks. 

"Boys' suits are scarce, so I make everything myself, and 
am always busy/' 

Much the same account of the sorrow of Middelbuig Camp is 
given in the following short diary written by one or another of 
a large family to friends in Europe. There was the mother, 
gran(hnother, and six children : — 

"9th of July. — All of us suffer much from a severe cold 
The number of deaths is very large. Seventeen or more a day. 
Oh ! the misery suffered is in- 

describable. We may not write ^J^^^^yt^^^^^^^^, 
letters, but one day everything xhere U complete want of cider, 
will be disclosed Henry Van- method, and organisation, and there 
den Berg, his wife, and their last is hardly one department of camp 
child, are now dead, so are a 1""? ^^<^ "^^ ^^ reported on as 

^^7* ^, * c bemg in a satisfiictory condition." — 

great many others of our ac- cd7893, p. 145. 

quaintances and neighbours. 

" 1 6th of July (by the same). — There is much news to write, 
but we dare not to do so. Oh 1 the misery that is suffered in the 
camps is so great But I am not shaken in my belief that we 
shall regain our independence. Oh dear ! how much there will be 
then to tell each odier. On Sunday I was in a tent Two of 
our old people were lying there, the old father, 7 7 years of age, 
was on the point of death, the old mother of 79 years was so 
weak that she could turn round no more. They were lying to- 
gether on the ground on a blanket 

''The day before yesterday a new cemetery was laid out 
Yesterday thirty people were buried there, and this morning there 
are another twenty people lying in the hospital, and how many 
more in the camp I do not know. God, however, comes at last 
when we think He is farthest off, and I believe that relief and 
deliverance are at hand 

"17th of July (by the mother). — Our men who are with 
their commandoes were put hard to it of late. The English 
about us say that they have got no clothes left That some wear 
trousers made of skins. And are, then, our husbands and sons 
better than our ancestors, who succeeded though they wore 
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trousers made of skins, had no expensive dothes, but made us 
free? 

"24th of July (by the same). — Oh, God be thanked, our 
men in the field are doing well They look well Our Heavenly 
Father takes care of them. We dare not write everything, but 
are full of hope. 

" 24th of July (by the daughter). — I have just come from the 
hospital. Five of our burghers who were wounded have been 
left behind there. One of them is a young burgher of fourteen. 
He had ridden up against the barbed wire, and was then carried 
to the hospital. 

" 2Sth of July (by the mother). — ^Another batch of women 
from Utrecht have arrived here, escorted by a strong column of 
English soldiers. They were in carts on the road during sixteen 
days. 

" Nurse Jacobs is again here. She has been carried all about 
the world. To Carolina, Ermelo, Standerton. Back again to 
Barberton, and then to Middelbuig. Ah, who can believe it! 
The misery we suffer in these camps is so great. Yesterday 5 70 
people had died here since Mardi. What will be the ^Jid of all 
these sufferings ? 

" 2Sth of July (by the grandmother, aged 79). — Dear child, it 
is a sad thing to see and hear everything. But everything is kept 
a secret from us, and we dare not write the truth. But the day 
is near when the curtain will be drawn aside and everything will 
come to light My children are dispersed to different parts. 
Those of Johannes are here, so are Annie and her children. Oh, 
my dear child, so many people die here, 20, 22, 39, and even 
more in one day. 

" 30th of Jiiy (by the mother). — I am under the necessity of 
sending you sad news. Brother Stefenus has been brought in 
here a prisoner. He told us that brother Piet had died of an 
illness. We have learned that their wives are at Balmoral 
Great is the distress suffered here by women and children. The 
mothers themselves are obliged to carry their children to the 
cemetery if others do not do it for them. Sometimes they them- 
selves draw the cart in which the body had been placed, to the 
cemetery, which is at an hour's distance from the camp. There 
is a hearse, but if they wish to employ it they have to pay j£$ for 
the use of it. And we have even no money to buy food for our 
children. 

" Old Mrs. Janson of Suikerboschkop is also with her children 
in one of those dreadful tents. The youngest boy has already 
died with misery. 
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"This place Middelburg ought to be given another name and 
be called 'Weenen,' for people weep and shed tears here by day 
and by night ; there is nothing else but weeping and shedding of 
tears." 

From Norval's Pont, where comparatively there was much to 
bring alleviation, a well-bom woman writes to ask temporary help 
from the clergyman of the parish, a stranger known only to her by 
name — 

Translation, 

**Jufy I, 1901. 

"You will certainly wonder at receiving a letter fh)m such an 
unknown person; I must introduce myself. I am the wife of 
P. Faure who lived once at Stellenbosch. He, my husband, en- 
treated me to write to you to ask « r ^- j ^ ^ . .tm. 
you to get for us a Uttle vegetable dentwSarf ^""^ey X"^! 
such as potatoes or onions, and tables badly,' and scurvy would come 
also butter or lard, and to send unless they got them. He also would 
them here to us ; we will make ^^^ «^«»y "^^^ ^^ »1?«P ^^ bedsteads, 
it all right, with you after the S^,^..1^»^3,°J. '^^' «-' ^ 
war. Forgive me for bemg so 

presumptuous, but believe me, dear Sir, that it goes hard here 
in the camp. I am quite sickly with all my cMdren, and I 
believe you feel for us. Vegetables we never see here. Oh, it 
is bitter to have had every good thing and now to possess 
nothing. The tents are so frightfully cold in the nights, and 
so warm in the day. There is a terrible amount of sickness 
here, such as inflammation, measles, and also fever; many die 
also. 

" Pardon, dear Sir, once more for my presumption, but the 
need is great. 

"/'.S. — Should anjrthing be sent to NorvaFs Pont Camp, 
forget me not, even in sudi things as clothes. 

" We have a worthy minister here in Mr. Van der Merwe of 
Beaufort West ; it is certain that his work will bear much fruit 
Pardon my writing, but I write on a packing-case, and the wind 
blows terribly." 

One of the difficulties experienced by the nurses was how to 
keep the children patients amused, especially in the convalescent 
stages. Passing through the wards, I myself used to see one 
child's head after another look up fi'om the pillow, and the word 
"poppie" would echo down the row of beds, when I had only 
perhaps one doll amongst twenty or thirty applicants. So a 
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kind-hearted woman, Nurse Strachan of Kroonstad Hospital, 

writes — 

**July 14. 

" Your generosity gives me courage to apply to you for * dolls.' 
You may thipk my request a strange one, but to me it is heart- 
breaking to hear a wee dying girlie craving for a doll and not 
have one to give her. I have girlies of my own and have to 
keep them at school, or I could myself supply, but under circum- 
stances, and being a war refugee myself, I cannot afford to buy, 
much as I would like to. I think I will manage to dress, if you 
can manage to supply the artificial baby. Poor wee girlies ! lots 
of them have lost father and mother too ; to me it is hard to bear 
the cry for a * poppie.' 

" If you can send something to amuse my wee boys, I shall 
be doubly grateful. You yourself must think of what would be 
best for them." 

From Mrs. Isaak Meyer to her Mother. 

" VOLKSRUST,/«i{K 26. 

"I had no chance of writing before, poor wee Memory 
(daughter) was so dangerously ill. She has the measles. 

" Measles are raging in this camp. 

" You will be very sorry to hear that Jannie's little Marthe is 
so ill from inflammation of the lungs. The doctor has no hope 
of her recovery. Mrs. B. Lombardo's youngest sonnie is also ill 
of inflammation. 

"Yesterday, Mrs. Bothusa died, Mrs. Frans van Deventer*s 
baby of about two summers died last week. To-day, Mrs. 
Brijtenbach's girl of about seventeen died. 

" The camp has been enlarged, and we are (on this comer) 
very close to the British for- 
tresses. There is hardly a tent '' Recomnundation.^^ urge that 

her. that there is not a sick ^^^^P ^^^^ l^^n^'^^i^ 

child or woman in, and good- ground is not sufficiently large for 
ness alone knows what the end the numbers congregated upon iL"— 
will be, C<*- ^3. P- 198. Nov. 25. 



Letter to her Sister, Mrs. Louis Botha. From 

Mrs. Meyer. 

" VOLKSRUST, Aug, I9OI. 

" I can never describe the life we had in camp, bitter was not 
the name for it. 

18 
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" The most essential was our food, which, though the Bridsh 
supplied us, was so little, that we often and often retired with an 
empty stomach. Shall I ever 



forget the death scenes, they 
are so depicted on my mind; 
never in all my life have I seen 
such hardships, heard so much 
wailing, as in the segregation 
camp of Volksrust; daily lo, 
12, 14, 16 and even 20 children 
and people died, daily that same 
number of coffins carried out 
to be rested for ever in the 
paupers* graves ; no wonder my 
head is like that of an old 
woman of 50, so grey; for 
who, that had a spark of sym- 
pathy, could be otherwise, to see 
friends carted away on buck- 
waggons, one day used for bring- 
ing rations, the next for bearing 
the dead to their resting-places. 
" The food we got was had; 
flour, coffee, and sugar for the 
week which only lasted about 
two days, and the meat was 
so dreadful because they killed 



" The refugees, as a rule, observe 
clean habits. ... As a general rule, 
it is not presumed that their life in 
tents is a very great hardship." — 
Cd. 819, Supt. Report, p. 273. 

" The smaUest meat ration which 
we have seen in any camp. Re- 
commendation vii. Bring up the 
meat ration to the level of other 
camps." — Cd. 893, Ladies' Report, 
p. 195. 

In this camp, as in many others, the 
real numbers of deaths are ver^ hard 
to obtain. This lady, writing in 
Au^st, gives 587 as the number that 
died in 4 months on the word of the 
superintendent. The Blue Book, Cd. 
8 19) gives 4 months : May, 30 ; June, 
39 ; July» 49 ; August, 24S— Total, 
366. It will be observed that no 
returns of deaths in the Transvaal 
are given earlier than May. The 
Ladies* Commission elect to omit also 
the deaths of May and June, and 
begin with July. Consequently their 
fieures are valueless. The full tale 
of deaths is never likely to be 
known. 



brand-sick sheep and rams for us. 

" So many of our people have died in camp ; during the four 
months I was in the Volksrust Camp 587 people died. Is that 
not a terrible number in four months ? This I was told by our 
superintendent, Mr. Carter. 



Letter from Mrs. Klazinga, taken to Mafeking Camp. 

*^Aug. 1901. 

"... I will tell you all from the beginning, but solely 
what I personally have seen and undergone. 

"On the ist of August I was made prisoner at Welverdiend, 
District Wolmaransstad. In the morning of that day the 

English under Colonel H approached my house. The first 

thing they did was to capture and slaughter all the poultry (about 
a hundred fowls) and the pigs. They even took a small monkey 
which had belonged to my little boy who had died a short time 
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before, and to which I therefore told them I was much attached. 
When they had looted all outside, they went to the house — but 
I would not let them in, because the head officer was not yet 
with them. I locked all the doors, and went to the verandah 
with the children and the servants. There were hundreds of 
soldiers round the house. Suddenly I heard a great noise 
inside : they had broken the window of my husband's surgery, 
and were there, looting. Well, when the Commanding Officer 
arrived, they had searched the whole house. The first officer 
who came was a respectable and polite man, and he said I 
should be allowed to remain in my house ; but the second was 
stem and rough, and only said : ' Pack up your things and get 
ready to go, the waggon will be here directiy.* 

" And so it was, they hardly left me ten minutes to get my 
things together. Though I cried, and told them my husband 
was a Hollander and had remained neutral,^ and had an appoint- 
ment as medical helper to the Boers, it availed nothing. I was 
obliged to go. 

" ITie chief officer himself promised to give me a cheque for 
the medicines out of my husband's well-filled shop, but I have 
never heard any more about it since, and I never received the 
cheque. The officers took all my plate and smashed all that 
was breakable before my eyes, and burned the very valuable 
books (mostly medical works, and in costly bindings) belonging 
to my husband. They also took away more than three hundred 
sheep and silk-goats, and beat them to death with sticks. They 
took possession of the shepherd with a couple of mules and a 
horse, and armed our Kaffir boy. 

" In the evening, as we were encamped at an hour's distance 
from my house, this Kaffir came to me, and said : ' Oh ! my dear 
missis, now I must shoot my own master, or the English will 
shoot me down.' I asked him what he had been told to do. 
He answered that at night he was to be a spy with the English, 
and search for and capture Boers. 

"When we left the house they had poured paraffin oil all 
over it and the other houses in the place, and had set fire to 
them and burned them with all they contained. 

" They pull down the churches and bum the pastors' houses. 

" We were transported to Taungs through District Bloemhof, 
and wherever the convoy passed, the English burned, destroyed, 
and captured all and everything ; they even took the Kaffirs and 
servants and bumed their straw huts. The food on our road to 

^ Her husband had left a signed document to be shown to every column 
that passed. It is appended. 
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Taungs was scarce. Sometimes we were left without food or 
drink for twenty-four hours. They halted in the evenings at 
places where neither wood nor water was to be had, and left 
before daybreak next morning, to drive on till late in the 
afternoon. In this way we and the children suffered from 
privation, and the poor dumb animals died of hunger and 
fatigue. All along the road we sJW them lying about, dead or 
dying. 

" Wherever the English pass they bum the grass, hoping by 
so doing to starve the Boer horses ; but the Lord is a righteous 
God, and suffereth no unrighteousness, for when the grass is 
burned up, He sends rain, and in a few days the grass is high 
enough for the horses and the sheep. 

"Altogether the treatment we receive is far from what it 
should be. Our escorts act in an arbitrary way. They who 
laugh and joke with them receive their rations, but those who 
will not, often have to wait three days for a little meal and coffee. 
Our escort was named Hamilton (a Colonial), a boy of nineteen 
or twenty, who lorded it over us. When we arrived at Taungs, 
our luggage, consisting of bedding and a few clothes, was simply 
thrown out of the waggons on to the dirty soil, and had to be 
left there till the afternoon, when each had to get their own 
things on the railway trucks. 

"These were exceedingly foul, some covered with coal-dust, 
others with manure, none of them had even been swept But 
for us poor women they were good enough. The dirtier they 
make us, the truer their reports about us seem to be. But the 
fact is that no Boer or Boer woman is naturally dirty; they 
always are glad to clean themselves if they have the oppor- 
tunity — and soap! But the Tommies are careful that this 
should not be the case. We had not even sufficient water for 
drinking! 

"In that way we had to spend three nights and two and 
a half days. On some of the trucks were more than fifty women, 
children, and old men. There was no space for sleeping ; some 
had stiffened legs when they arrived at Mafeking, and all were 
ill from the wind, the sun, and the cold. My eldest child was 
two years, the youngest two months old; you can understand 
the state I was in. Happily I nursed the baby, or it would 
have died from privation ; the eldest sometimes cried for some 
hard biscuit, so-called ' stomach-bombs,' saltless things made of 
coarse meal and as hard as stone. But the English consider 
them fit for food. 

"As the train left Taungs, we were told not to speak to the 
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Kaffirs along the line; later on we understood why; wherever 
we came, they called us names and threw dirt at us — which 
seemed rather to amuse the Khakis. 

"A few of the English pitied us heartily, and gave us as 
much help as they could, as for instance getting us some 
boiling water from the engine to make coffee, but most of them 
enjoyed the sight of us, and laughed all the time. When we 
reached Mafeking, after eleven at night, and the little children 
were sound asleep, warmly wrapped up on our knees, we begged 
to be allowed to remain where we were till morning, to prevent 
the little ones from getting cold and ill. But we were not Ustened 
to; our things were again thrown 
out of the trucks, and we were 
forced to sit and wait till we 



'* The superintendent attributed 
the introduction of the sickness to 
the arrival of a large number of 
people on 15th August. They were 
brought in by the military from 
Taungs District in the middle of the 
nieht, and in consequence were 
neither examined nor isolated on 
their arrival; they were temporarilv 
housed in the school and in waggons. 
— Cd. 893, p. 175. 



should be taken to the camp. 

At last a donkey-cart came for 

us, and I was conveyed to the 

camp at 2 o'clock a.m. The 

children cried with misery; at 

home they had been accustomed 

to soft warm beds — my mother's 

heart bleeds to think of such a treatment. When we reached the 

camp, we were set down in front of the so-called schoobroom 

without a roof over our heads, and had to wait till the gentlemen 

were pleased to provide us with a tent. Some have lain out 

there two whole days in sunshine and rain. 

" All our things were soon too much soiled to touch. Those 
women in the camp who had been there for some time, and 
were acquainted with all the horrors, brought us bread and 
coffee now and again. Some of them had been treated in 
the same way, and some even more inhumanly. 

"As for the camp life, it is, «»it wiU need a sustained strong 
in a word, ' slow starvation and effort to pull this camp out of the 
defilement.' I cannot thank deplorable condition into which it 
God enough for having been has been allowed to smk. 
enabled to leave it so soon, and come out alive with my two 
children. 

"Medical assistance is to be had in the camp. There 
is one Dr. Limpert, and another whose name I have for- 
gotten. There also are a 



couple of nurses; but this is 
far too little for a population 
of 6,000 people, and sickness 
in every tent. Consequently 



** A request to headquarters for an 
assistant doctor, sent 22nd July, had 
been quickly attended to, and Dr. 
Limpert arrived on 6th August. He 
was found to be useless, . . . Medi- 
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the mortality was very great 
It has happened that mothers 
with small children have had 
to wait three days before being 
able to speak to the doctor; 
and when at last their turn 
came, simply were told to go 
away, for *Did they not know 



cine is deplorably deficient. Much 
aneemia among women and children, 
and no iron. Much diarrhoea, yet no 
bbmuth nor chalk nor catechu with 
which to cure it. Many deaths and 
no mortuary. One of the cemeteries 
only 20 feet from the camp boundary, 
and graves only 3} feet deep. We 
saw fittle children engaged in filling 
them in. "-"-Ladies* Report, p. 175. 



all children under the age of five 
must diet*^ Such a one would rettim to her tent with tears in 
her eyes, and an imdying and implacable hatred towards the 
enemy in her heart 

*' The rations are very small In six weeks I was three times 
given a pound and a half of almost uneatable meat. The doctor 
himself said, * You can eat, but 
don't come to me for medicine 
then!' Luckily I possessed 
some money of my own, and 
was able to buy myself some 
food; but most of the women 
either had nothing when they 
were captured, or were robbed 



"During the last two months, 
weeks have passed with only a rare 
ration! of fresh meat at intervals, and 
now a sufficiency for the hospital and 
staff only is obtainable. ' Bully-beef' 
and breeid form a quite unsuitable 
diet for children, who will certainly 
die in numbers if so fed." — Ladies' 
Report, p. 176. 



of what they possessed by the 

troops, and these are obliged to live solely on the scant rations 

provided. 

"The day after I arrived they received meat, but when they 
wished to go and complain about the quality to the Colonel at 
Mafeking, and show him that 



'* The Commission are unsmimously 
of opinion that the superintendent 
and the former medical officer are 
greatly to blame." 



\ 



the meat was not fit for food, 

the camp superintendent, Mac- 

Cowat, would not grant them a 

pass. This made the women 

so furious that they took hold of him and pushed the raw 

meat into his mouth, saying, *Eat that yourself; we are used 

to better meat* 



" I have been in the camp 
for six weeks. During that time 
clothes have been distributed 
once. But just those women 
whose husbands, sons, or 



*' Two Boer women said separately 
that if English ladies sent gifts they 
ought to distribute them themselves ; 
if left to local committees of the 
camp people, they gave to their own 
friends rather than those most in 
want." — p. 172. 



» " Alle kinder onder fyf moet firek." '* Frek " is used of the death of 
animals. It is ouite probable that the overworked and under-staffed doctor 
meant by this tnat he could not, had not, the means to keep them alive, 
while to people unfamiliar with English it would sound deliberate. 
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brothers have taken the oath of loyalty were given any ; those7 
whose husbands are still fighting receive nothing, and some or 
them with their children go barefoot / 

" It is not true that the Boer woifien beg to be taken to the 
camp — all of them would rather have stayed in their own house 
and their own place, even though they were not amply provided 
with stores. I, for instance, need never have gone ; my house 
was filled with com, meal, and clothes, and I have always had 
plenty to give away to the needy in our village. I was carried 
off illegally, since my husband is 'volunteer* or * dilettant * doctor 
with the Boers, has a certificate as such, and moreover is neutral, 
and both of us are Hollanders. 

"... You must know that in the camp we may not show 
our true colours, or our rations are decreased. The wisest is to 
suffer in silence. . . ." 

Paper left by Mr. Klazinga as a Protection for 

HIS Wife. 

The Hon. Officer in Command of His Majesty's Forces acting 
in the District of Wolmaransstad, and visiting this farm 
Welverdiend. 

" Herewith I take the liberty to bring to your knowledge the 
following facts and circumstances about me and my family : — 

" I. That I am an Uitlander^ staying in the Transvaal for 
about two years and a half before the war ; no burgher of thi 
South African Republic^ but still a subject of a neutral State 
(Holland). 

" 2. That I am the acting chief of the Wolmaransstad field- 
ambulance since the beginning of the war, in which position I 
had already in several cases the pleasure to render important 
services to the British forces in taking care and giving every help 
needed to wounded, or on the battlefield follow officers and 
troops from His Majesty's army, or otherwise. 

" Considering in this way to be in a quite neutral position, 
as well by my being a certificated Red Cross officer, as my being 
a subject of Her Majesty Wilhelmina, Queen of the Netherlands ; 

" I request humbly, but most determinately, 

"(a) That my wife and children will be left in this house, 
if there should be any intention on your side to take them away. 

" {b) That my family may be kept safe from any molestation, 
as well as the few properties I possess here. No guns or cart- 
ridges will be found in my house. 

"(r) So that I am treated just as, for example, the neutral 
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Uitlander storekeepers in this and other districts, whose persons, 
families, and possessions are fully respected in every way. 

" Further, I b^ you to assist my wife, if possible, with some 
com flour, coffee, eta, and a pair of cows, as I am informed has 
been granted at other places to women wanting these articles. 

" Giving my hearty thanks for all the kindness and help ]rou 
will grant to my family, believe me to remain, Honourable Sir, 
yours most faithfully, A. H. Klazinga, 

Acting-Chief, Wolmaransstad Ambulance. 

<* Wblvbrdibnd, March 1901." 

A woman who ran away from Mafeking Camp told her story 
on oath before General CelHers : it agrees with all which comes 
from other sources — 

"On this day, the i6th of November 1901, appeared before 
me at Vergenoegd, District Zeerust, South African Republic, 
Petronella Jehanna Van Staden, who declares on oath ^ — 

" I am the wife of Adriaan Van Staden, a resident of this place. 
On the nth of June last I was taken prisoner here, together with 
other women, and conducted to Mafeking. On arrival there we 
were placed in the women's camp in tents. We received the 
following daily rations: meat, rice, flour, and jam; also coffee 
and sugar. We were satisfied with our food. This lasted for 
two months. First our meat rations were reduced to 2 lbs. per 
week. Later on the coflee and sugar ; and so it went on until the 
first of this month, when I escaped, and our rations were 
then for eight days as follows : a plateful of flour, 2 lbs. of rice, 
\ lb. of coffee, and i lb. of sugar; meat, 2 lbs. per week for 
every adult Children under 12 years of age got half rations. 
The doctors treated us very roughly. Sometimes they as- 
saulted us when we applied for medicines. Many a time we 
were told: *If all those in camp perished it would not 
matter.' As for firewood, they allowed us 30 lbs. of green wood 
per week. We were obliged to dig for roots in order to enable 
us to make flres. They did not give us any clothes, unless we 
were in the direst want of them, viz., when we were almost naked. 
Clothes that had been collected for us by our minister. Rev. Van 
der Spuy, in Cape Colony, were not given to us, but to the families 
of those burghers who had surrendered to the enemy. The 
same happened with the victuals sent for us. By ' us ' I mean the 
wives of those burghers who are still in the fleld. The cases of 
mortality in the camp were very numerous. Last month we 

^ See Report of General De la Rey, p. i?. 
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had 580 deaths, mostly children. 
I have these statistics from my 
brother, Johamies Smit, who has 
assisted in making the coffins. 
The British authorities supply 
the coffins, and cause the graves 
to be dug, but we ourselves 
must attend to the funeral. The 
cases of mortality varied from 
20 to 30 a day. With the ex- 
ception of the distribution of 
clothes, no distinction is made 
between us and the wives of the 
* hands-uppers.' Whenever we 



« Going carefully through the camp, 
we could not but feel mat little or 
nothing had been done by the 
superintendent to carry out our 
recommendations. On the contrary, 
the conditions had in some respects 
deteriorated since our visit, and it 
was plain that until the arrival of 
Dr. Morrow no real effort had been 
made to prevent or to cope with the 
sickness. This had steadil^ increased, 
until 2,000 cases of disease were 
registered at one time: 29 deaths 
hid occurred in one day, and over 
500 lives had been lost during the ten 
weeks since we had left." — Cd. 893, 
p. 174. Ladies' Report. 



go to make a complaint, we are 

roughly treated, and most of the time we are told to go to H . 

Our complaints were never investigated. We were told that the 
women that had escaped had been murdered by the Kaffirs, and 
further that our own officers did not want us any more, and also 
that General De la Rey had said that he would shoot all women 
that ever escaped Before I escaped, several other women had 
done so, and it was reported that they had been murdered by 
Kaffirs. However, I decided to run away. Myself and Aletta 
Smart escaped from the camp on the 7th inst, at night. We 
arrived here after wandering about for two nights and two days. 
But for the reports that are being circulated, as to the murdering 
of escaped women by Kaffirs, many more women would try to 
escape. All of them are very dissatisfied as to their treatment. 
We got nothing but tinned meat. At first it was good, but after- 
wards it was very bad. Once we were warned not to eat the meat, 
as the animals had died from lung disease. The tinned meat is 
very unhealthy, and causes diarrhoea. Before I escaped, two 
women from Lichtenburg ran away, who were, however, arrested 
and brought back by Kaffirs. They were then punished, with 
eight days' rice-water. They got no other food, and were moreover 
put in a separate camp. I had a child when I was taken a 
prisoner ; it died in camp. Most of the children die of measles. 
The food is supplied and distributed in camp. Many a time we 
have to wait from early in the morning till late in the afternoon 
before they give us anything, and many a time they tell us that 

we are no better than . P. J. Van Staden. 

" Sworn before me on the date and at the place aforesaid. 

"J. G. Cklliers, 
Fighting General for Lichtenburg and Marico." 
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Terrible as Mrs. Kla^inga's description is, every word b 
eiidorsed by the various official reports relating to Mafeking 
Camp. 

A young girl also wrote from there — 

"Your letter and j£s note to hand, for which accept my 
heartiest thanks. I also received the same amount from Miss 
Monkhouse, so bought thirteen boxes of soap and candles, and 
distributed it among the needy, for which they were very tharikfuL 
Here are over 5,000 people now, and we expect 400 more to-day. 
Miss Monkhouse and Mellor did not reach here yet. I hope 
they'll turn up one of these days. Here were six other ladies,^ 
but I haven't had the pleasure of meeting them. Nurse Crawfurd 
was ill for a time, but am glad to say she is enjoying good health 
again ; there are about four nurses besides her now. Two of my 
sisters are laid up ; one has fever, I think. N. Hartman." 

A member of the Cape Town Committee writes — 

"/an, 28, 1902. 

"A girl called to see me who has been let out of one of 
the camps. She was so ill that they consented to let her go to 
save her life. She has been a month in bed, and is still very pale 
and shaky. Her spirit is extraordinary. She is bound by a sort 
of promise not to detail stories about the camps, on pain of being 
had up before a court-martial and ' dealt with like a man, without 
respect of age or sex.' She could therefore only speak quite gener- 
ally, but she is on fire with suppressed fury. She is pretty, 
slight, and graceful, of the highly-organised, nervous, dark-haired 
type of Transvaal woman, not like the calm, slow-spoken Cape 
Dutch. 

"She says, speaking of the Natal camps in 1901, that these 
have been fairly healthy, but will be so no longer, for they are 
being crowded with thousands of new-comers from the north, 
who arrive wretched in the last degree, and bring disease with 
them. Howick has now a high mortality, though death was 
infrequent there before. She described the advent of some 
hundreds of poor people lately from Klerksdorp. They had 
been travelling for many days, but had no food whatever by the 
way. They arrived at the camp like wild animals raging with 
hunger — a pitiful sight — the children and women alike worn 
down to literal skin and bone. 

" The children were screaming in an appalling way, and when 
at last hot porridge was put before them, they fell upon it and 

^ Namely, the Ladies' Commission. 
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literally devoured it, though it was scalding hot A man who saw 
the sight felt as if years had been added to his life. The poor 
creatures looked scarcely like human beings at all They had 
not been allowed out of the vehicles in which they were con- 
veyed, even for ordinary needs. 

" One baby had died of starvation on the way ; the mother 
had to hand the little body down to be buried. At night they 
were guarded by bayonetted soldiers, and could not move. 
Their torments were unspeakable." 

Mrs. Strassheim, likewise a distributor of relief in her camp, 
writes gratefully from Klerksdorp— 

To THE Honorary Secretary, Relief Committee, 

Cape Town. 

"&//.5, 1901. 

"It is with great pleasure that I acknowledge the goods 
received by us for the relief of women and children in the 
camp here. 

" I need hardly tell you how welcome your gift is : we have 
very many needy ones to whom all this will come as a God-send. 
I shall try and do what I can in connection with the distribution. 
It is a great pleasure for me to be able to do anything for our 
poor people, and I hope I shall be worthy of the confidence you 
have placed in me. 

" What pleases us very much are the boxes with contributions 
from friends who, it seems, have personally prepared the work. 
It is touching to notice how lovingly the little garments have 
been got up. Will you tell the donors how much we appreciate 
their thoughtfulness and kindness? I want also specially to 
mention the boots, stockings, and also the leather, which will go a 
long way in supplying a great need. 

"There are 1,733 women over sixty-two years in the camp, 
and 2,352 children, so you can understand that everything will come 
in very handy, and that many hearts will be made glad. 

" We have had an epidemic of measles here, which I am sorry 
to say has carried off many of the children. There is still a good 
deal of sickness, but much is being done to alleviate the suffer- 
ing. They are fortunate in having in the superintendent a real 
friend — one who feels for them, and who has their welfare at 
heart 

" The rice, maizena, peas, etc., will be used for soups for the sick, 
I just want to say that only three out of the eight bags of rice 
have reached us. 
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This lady, whose husband was a chaplain with the Boer 
forces, was amongst those exiled to Natal, ten days after writing 
the above. On 15th September 1901, the deportation was described 
by General De la Rey — 

*' In virtue of Lord Kitchener's proclamation, on the evening 
of 15th September 1 901, at Klerksdorp, 500 women and children 
of burghers still on commando were driven in open cattle trucks ; 
the night was rough and stormy. Among the women was the 
wife of General Liebenberg with her children, the wife of Mr. 
Pienaar (Mining Commissioner), the wife of the Rev. Strassheim, 
and many others of the prominent inhabitants of Klerksdorp and 
the neighbourhood, with their children. Next morning the train 
started ; the whole company, including the people who had come 
to bid them good-bye, first sang a psalm, whereupon the eldest 
daughter of General Liebenberg displayed a Transvaal flag, which 
she herself had made. An English officer advanced and tore the 
flag from her hands, amid loud protests of the women. As soon 
as the train had started, the same young lady brought out another 
flag, which she waved, while all the women and children in the 
cattle trucks sang the National Anthem, until the station of 
Klerksdorp was lost to sight. ^ " 

On the Death of a Brother. 

" WiNBURG Camp, Nod. 16. 

" Many thanks," wrote a young teacher, " for your most wel- 
come letter of condolence. I was indeed very pleased to hear 
from you, for I did not know what had become of you. It is 
very hard to have parted with such a dear brother. He was 
indeed so much to us — a dear brother and a father to us. I can't 
tell you how terribly I miss him. But we have a very great com- 
fort : he was prepared to meet his God, and what more do we 
want ! We can only submit and say, * Thy will be done.' And 
how beautiful to know God has done it all out of love to us, for 
those He loveth He chasteneth. 

" Poor Mary is at Harrismith Camp with Mrs. L. The camp 
is large now ; there are about 3,000 people. There were up to 
eight corpses a day. Several school friends are here. Sarah, 
Maria, Maggie, Stinie, and others. We have a school here : I am 
helping in it. We have about 300 children that attend. I should 
be glad if you could send me a few nice stories that would do for 
my Sunday-school class." 

^ See Report of De la Rey and Smuts, p. 30. 
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In the same quiet tone writes another to Miss Murray — 
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" Blobmfontbin Camp, Dtc la 
'' I was so glad to hear from you again. It is such a comfort 
to hear from friends in this miserable camp. I do wish you could 
stand on the randje and watch it for a few minutes. Your 
thoughts seem to overwhelm you, and you have to turn away. 
What is God's will ? For what purpose has He brought us so 
far? These are thoughts which often puzzle us. Of our treat- 
ment we cannot complain, although the heat is sometimes so bad 
that we cannot endure it, yet God gives us strength even in this. 
We do miss our comfortable homes, our butter and milk, and 
vegetables and fruit gardens; we can only sing, *0h wait and 
murmur not' What I have experienced since I saw you last 
cannot be written on paper. We have gone through deep waters 
and many trials, and even had shells over our heads. I speak of 
home, but in reality we have no homes now, only farms. My 
piano and harmonium are utterly destroyed. 

" The death-angel has also entered our home and taken away 
our blessed brother. He had no illness, but fell on the battle- 
field. Particulars are not known to us, for he fell since we are 
in camp. I know he is safe, for his life showed plainly Whose 
he was and Whom he served. I am also longing to lead such a 
life. My aunt also died here in camp, and her little orphans were 
left to our care. The hospitals are quite crowded with sick 
people ; so many deaths I never heard of in my life." 



PART IIL— 1902 

CHAPTER I 

JANUARY TO JUNE— FURTHER HOMES 
DESTROYED AND PROCLAMATION OF PEACE 

** Did wc think Victory great? 
So it is — ^but now it seems to me, 
When it cannot be helped, that defeat is great. 
And that death and dismay are great."— Walt Whitman. 

THE year 1902 opened in anxiety for watchers over 
the welfare of the camps, and small relief came with 
the publication of the December death-rate. It was 
lower than the previous months, but still stood at 261.09 for 
camps in the aggregate. The two first Blue Books ^ had revealed 
a state of things far worse and more widespread in ill effects than 
the little Report, which had occasioned such indignation six 
months earlier. 

But in spite of Blue Books, debates, and publication of facts, 
ignorance still prevailed about the Boer women and children, 
only it was now a wilful ignorance. The women of England 
seemed in the state described by Ruskin, they "shut out the 
death cries, and are happy and talk wittily among themselves. 
That is the utter literal fact of what our ladies do in their pleasant 
lives." They are reached, he goes on to say, " only at intervals by 
a half-heard cry and a murmur as of the wind's sighing when 
myriads of souls expire." * In a word, the majority did not heed 
or did not care, while others were glad to avail themselves of the 
new reasons given for the origin of the camps by Mr. Chamberlain 
in the House of Commons.^ He assured the country that the 
" whole responsibility for such misery as has been caused rested 
upon the shoulders of the Boer Commandant" * He referred the 
House to the correspondence between Lord Kitchener and 

1 Cd. 819 and Cd. 853, 1901. . ' Ctotdh of Wild Olive. 

* Jan. 19, 1902. * Times^ Jan. 20, 1902. 
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General Botha, which is given elsewhere, and which he affirmed 
was the origin of the camps.^ 

If Mr. Chamberlain's plea had been in accordance with facts, 
it could only have served to strengthen the case against the 
concentration system. It entirely cut the ground from under 
the argument that concentration was a work of imparalleled 
humanity undertaken to save women and children from starva- 
tion, and turned it into a mere act of reprisal No ingenuity 
could call an act of reprisal humane which caused 20,000 deaths, 
chiefly among children. But Mr. Chamberlain's plea was not 
in accordance with facts. We have seen already that the cor- 
respondence on which he rested his case was vitiated by a 
misquotation on a vital point, and that the documents 
referred to by Lord Kitchener contain no evidence that the 
burning of farms was adopted as a method of punishment by 
the Boer Generals, but rather prove the contrary. 

It must be added that the correspondence between Lord 
Kitchener and General Botha did not take place until many 
camps had been in existence for many months — and already 
contained thousands of people. Mr. Chamberlain, however, 
thought, and doubtless many were glad to think with him, that 
with " a humanity absolutely unprecedented in the history of war, 
we, upon whom these women and children have been forced, have 
executed the duty and responsibility in the name of humanity." ' 
Further, the Colonial Secretary thought there had been "gross 
exaggeration" as to the deaths in the camps. There is, he 
said, an enormous child mortality in normal times, and that 
mortality must be deducted. " With such a people the death-rate 
could not be expected to fall below 100 per 1,000." • During this 
last May (1902) we have seen, since Mr. Chamberlain's thorough 
reforms, the rate fall to 20 ! 

Every week tel^rams now appeared announcing some im- 
provement in the camp system. New schemes for supplying 
water in Bloemfontein, Kroonstad, and Winburg — new arrange- 
ments for housing in huts instead of tents — the issue of vegetables, 
and so forth. Particularly pleasing was it to learn that 200 boys 
were learning woodwork in Irene Camp, and that Miss Pughe 
Jones is teaching knitting at Kroonstad, and Miss Wilson, sister 
of the Secretary to the Administration, is teaching knitting and the 
making of point and Flemish lace to the girls in the Bloemfontein 
Camp. Her labours have been so successful that teachers from 
other camps are coming to learn the work during their holidays. 

^ Part I. chap. i. p. 35, and Put II. chap. i. p. 100. 

' Times ^ Jan. 20 ; see also p. 146, note. ' Tinus^ Jan. 20. 
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** The total number of children in the Government schools of 
the Orange River Colony is now 13,409, as compared with a total of 
8,900 in the Government and private schools under the old r^gime.^ 

Indeed, the work of the Education Department advanced 
rapidly as sickness decreased, and a hundred teachers were 
selected by the English and Scotch Education Departments for 
South Africa. "It has been most gratifying," wrote Mr. 
Sargant,^ " to observe how quickly friendly relations were estab- 
lished between the old teachers and the new. . . . The English 
teachers report that they find the children intelligent, docile, and 
eager to learn. They speak highly also of the results the Dutch 
teachers had achieved before their arrival" By these and other 
means the life of the camps was made bearable, and for the 
children, even interesting, while the greater suffering passed to 
those families who, it will be seen, were still in the various districts 
where military operations continued. 

In March ^ Mr. Humphreys Owen moved the following 
amendment — "This House deplores the great mortality in the 
Concentration Camps formed in the execution of the policy of 
clearing the country." To his remarks Mr. Chamberlain replied 
in a speech which showed he had been misinformed on many 
pomts. He denied that farm-burning was the origin of the 
camps, for he believed only some 600 were burnt, and that 
figure multiplied by five, taking five as an average family, would 
not account for the large number in the camps.^ This shows 
that Mr. Chamberlain still believed that the handful of farms 
returned as burnt in Cd. 524 was the sum-total destroyed. He 
went on to say that when the guerilla warfare b^an " it was 
found that from one cause or another vast numbers of Boer 

rsyomen and children would be. left unprotected on the veld. 
As a Christian nation we could not leave them there." * One 
I does not know what date Mr. Chamberlain fixes as the beginning 
"^of guerilla warfare, but the eviction by our troops of Boer 
families, and their deportation, exile, and concentration, b^an, 
as we have seen, many months before Lord Roberts left South 
Africa. The remark is puzzling, because inconsistent with his 
previous explanation. Mr. Chamberlain does not offer any reason 
why British columns " captured " women and children living quietly 
in towns, and also those who were not unprotected, but had been 

^ Lafikn, MatukesUr GuardtoH, April i, 1902 ; see also Cd. I163 (1902), 
p. 147. 

' Cd. 1 163 (1902), p. 147. Report of Mr. E. B. Sargant. 

' March 4, 1902. * See Times, March 5, 1902. 

* See end of chapter. 
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placed in laagers by the Boers, who supplied them with food, and 
left them in the care of old men past fighting. He repudiated 
the complaint that there had been delay in making improvements 
in the camps after attention had been called to the need of it ; yet, 
if Mr. Chamberlain had done in June what he did in December, 
thousands of lives might have been spared. The Colonial 
Secretary's figures were arrived at by quoting infantile mortality 
against a child mortality, which was reckoned to twelve years in 
the Transvaal, and to fifteen years in the Orange River Colony. 
Finally, he said he did not know that the women were unwilling 
to come into the camps, though "it is fair to say they were 
brought in." He thought very few wanted to go to firiends, and 
the people were allowed to go when it was quite certain they 
would be well taken care of. 

This statement does not agree with facts which have re- 
peatedly come before public notice. A well-known instance 
is that of Mrs. De Wet, who had written openly to Mr. Brodrick 
about her detention, and about whom the War Secretary was 
questioned as recently as May.^ Mr. MacNeill extracted the 
information on that occasion that Mrs. De Wet might only 
leave the camp to go out of South Africa, and that in the 
opinion of the Secretary for War exaggerated importance had 
been attached to the lady. Consequently, Mrs. De Wet was 
kept a prisoner in Pietermaritzburg Camp till the cessation of 
hostilities. Mrs. Neethling, who died in Balmoral Camp, is 
another instance, and a very sad one. Repeated applications 
by her relations failed to secure her release. These cases could 
be easily multiplied. 

The Report of the Ladies' Commission was issued in February. 
To comment upon it in detail would be outside the scope of this 
book, but a few words may be usefully said. The book is divided 
into two parts, the General Report, and reports on separate camps. 
Considerable care has been shown in dealing with some of the 
twenty-two points examined in each camp, especially the Sanitary 
and Hospital Departments, and the issue of rations. Other imt 
portant branches, such as the orphans, the local helpers, applica- 
tions to leave, and the mortality lists, received scant attention. 
The whole was, of course, a rather superficial view, as the Com- 
mission rarely spent more than the inside of two days in a camp. 
This precluded them from entering at all into the life of the 
camps as felt by the people, for the Boers are not a race inclined 
to open their hearts to strangers of a day's acquaintance. The 
Commission reiterated the facts, and urged the recommendations 

^ Manekistir Guardian, Mmj 14, 1908. 
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made months before, and made some useful improvements which 
they had power to da One of their best [neces of work was 
securing the appointment as Inspector, of Mr. Cole Bowen, an 
idea proposed months previously. The mortality figures given 
by the Commission are unreliable. They disagree with the Blue 
Books, and are misleading, as they b^in and end according to 
fancy. Neither are the dates given for the establishment of camps 
always correct For instance, February 1901 is given as the 
commencement of Johannesburg Camp, whereas it was a large 
camp in November 1900.^ 

The regrettable feature of the book is the tone of the General 
Report, which does not bear out the separate reports. Particu- 
larly unfortunate is the endeavour to cast a large part of the 
responsibility for their children's deaths upon the Boer mothers. 
However constantly and tmchivalrously ministers, hard up for 
excuses, have sheltered themselves behind the supposed stupidity 
and carelessness of Boer mothers, one hoped that Englishwomen 
would have been above such accusations. They have only suc- 
ceeded in collecting a few isolated cases — such as one woman who 
used green oil paint — one who used vermilion paint — one who 
used varnish— one who ate a poultice. These are not many 
out of some 40,000 or 50,000 women. For the rest, their error 
seems to have been the use of old-fashioned remedies, many of a 
like kind to which can be studied in Nicholas Culpeper, and all can 
be capped in English villages in the twentieth century, with parish 
doctors everywhere. To^y one hears of mouse-pie in certain 
parts of England, of snails to cure consumption, those found 
creeping up a churchyard wall, those crawling down are of no 
avail, and in a northern county blacklead is used to anoint wounds 
in sore legs. A jelly of black slugs, stewed in water, b mentioned 
by a recent writer in the Spectator as obtaining still in villages 
known to him, and we are all familiar with a potato carried in 
the pocket for rheumatism, and a dead spider tied in a bag for 
measles. But does one ever hear of deaths arising from diese 
remedies? 

The case of the green oil paint seems to have occurred in 
Krugersdorp Camp. It was said to have been used externally by 
one mother, and two children died from its effects, or perhaps 
from the ailments from which they were suffering. Dr. Kendal 
Franks tells us the name of these children was 'Smith.' (Cd. 
819, p. 193.) This instance, like the story of the raw carrot, was 
bandied from camp to camp, published far and wide, quoted in 
Parliament and Press, till people believed it was a common usage 

^ See Part I. chap. iL 
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of the Boer mothers. The American leather, spoken of as being 
a medical trophy brought home by the Commission, is, doctors 
tell me, quite a common and not a bad foundation for a plaster 
in South Africa. The vermilion oil paint, which so alarmed a 
nurse, is doubtless Rooie poeder or Rooie minie, which is a pre- 
paration of red lead. A doctor, with twenty years* practice behind 
him in the Free State, says it is constantly used by Boer women, 
in the same way as we use iodine, to paint extemidly where there 
is some inflammation. He says it is absolutely harmless. Some- 
times they mix it with linseed poultices, but it is never used to 
paint sores or open wounds. Mrs. Louis Botha told me she 
has used it with success on her children. Apart from traditional 
remedies, the Dutch medicines were prohibited by the Commission, 
who believed that to them "many a child has fiallen victim."^ 
They are prepared by a Cape Town firm, in a convenient little 
case called a * Huis ApotheL' There is hardly a country house 
in the whole extent of South Africa which does not possess one 
of these little boxes. The doctor previously mentioned told me 
that every one of the medicines in this little chest is absolutely 
harmless, and that one might take the whole lot at once without 
being any the worse. They are, he said, a kind of homoeopathic 
medicine, quite innocuous; and during his long experience he 
has never known any harm accruing from their use, though his 
patients frequently took them, while following also his prescrip- 
tions. Mrs. Dickenson, before quoted, noted also that the 
women much prefer their own medicines, some of which, she 
says, "are made of herbs gathered on the veld, others are 
what we generally use imder different names. I endeavoured," 
she say, "to reconcile them to the use of ours, as the Dutdi 
medicines are forbidden, and a doctor (one of the prisoners) was 
arrested at Bethulie and sent to Bloemfontein for prescribing 
them I " 

Individual acts of carelessness or stupidity or ignorance, which 
result in death, are to be met with daily in every community, and 
these only mar the impartial character of an official report. One 
feels sorry at this raking up of trivialities, calculated to transfer to 
the sufferers the blame for our ineffectual carrying out of our self- 
made responsibilities. The Commission stand on firmer ground 
when they deal with the two other reasons they assign for the 
high mortality, viz. the imhealthy state of the country consequent 
on the war, and causes within the control of the Administration. 
. But, leaving the General Report, the Commission in the various 
camps make admissions, and conduct sweeping reforms, which are 

1 Cd. 893, p. 16. 
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the more significant considering the spirit in which they write 
about the women. They do not shrink from condemning ill- 
chosen sites, dismissing incompetent superintendents, reforming 
entire hospitals, urging various improvements in food, fuel, ana 
water, recommendiri^ beds and amelioriating sanitation. 

But nowhere do we find in the pages of this Report any con- 
demnation of the custom of detaining women well able to leave, 
or orphans to whom welcome is offered in Cape Colony, or of the 
punishments meted out to women of good character — such as 
wired enclosures and solitary guard tents for breaking petty rules 
not clearly understood, or perhaps simply because pride was 
expressed in the persistence of their husbands in the field. The 
Commission glide over these things with some short paragraphs 
on " discipline and morals." 

Meanwhile, during the last months of the war, after the camps 
had been improved, the condition of the families not brought 
in called for the greatest pity. Speaking on March 4, Mr. 
Chamberlain had said that as a Christian nation we could not 
leave numbers of Boer women and children unprotected on the 
veld.^ Yet during the last five months of the war that was 
what was done. 

In December 1901, Lord Kitchener had said he had given 
orders that " no more women and children were to be brought 
into the camps unless it was clear that they must starve upon the 
veld." Side by side with this order it appears that destruction of 
houses continued. General Lukas Meyer stated that in February 
of this year (1902) he saw the smoke of burning houses rise in the 
Pretoria district between White Nek and Rhenoster Kop, and 
Generals Hertzog and Smuts say also that the destruction of 
houses and food -stuffs was persisted in after the order was 
issued to bring no more women into the camps. Indeed, the 
destruction of homes continued right up to the b^iimings of 
peace, and I learn on high authority that even during the 
negotiations a house was burnt in the district of Heilbron. 

It must not be forgotten that not merely solitary farms had 
been burnt, but whole villages laid waste, in many cases even 
to the churches. The villages of Piet Retief, Bethel, Ermelo, 
Dullstroom, Amsterdam, Paul - Pietersberg, Roos Senekal, 
Bloemhof, Schweizer-Reineke, Hartebeestfontein, Wolmarans- 
stad, Lindley, Ventersburg, and Bothaville were thus demol- 
ished, together with parts of Reitz, Frankfort, Dewetsdorp, 
JacobsdaC Fouriesberg and others. It was just at the period 
when at length the camps had been properly oiganised and 

^ Times, March 5, 1902. 
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supplied with necessaries that women were refused admittance, 
tmless they brought their husbands with them, while at the 
same time suffering loss of their own shelter and means of 
subsistence. The number of people thus suffering, and the 
full facts concerning them, were not known until the Burghers' 
Conference took place at Vereeniging, and each Commandant 
laid the report of affairs in his district before the Assembly. 

The following information was given to a Cape lady by some 
of the Generals : — 

"The Conference discovered that there were still 10,000 
women and children who were not in camps. These women 
were in a shocking condition — their homes and all food supplies 
were destroyed. Their men were able to supply them with food, 
but the British sent out at once to rob them of these fresh 
supplies, and did this by means of bodies of armed natives, who 
took away all food and clothing, and broke up the women's 
cooking utensils. The women were then entirely at the mercy 
of these natives, with results that one dare not dwell upon. . . . 
Many women were almost naked when their men arrived, some 
had on only blouses. Many of the women were found in Kaffir 
huts." 

This description is supported by General Hertzog, who, 
writes Mr. Drew, " tells me the necessity for surrendering came 
upon the Free State burghers as an unexpected shock. It 
was the state of things which Louis Botha disclosed in the 
Eastern Transvaal, which left no option but to give in. Some 
10,000 Boer women and children were being fed principally in 
that district, but only enough provision remained for another six 
weeks. The British had for many months stopped the practice 
of gathering families into the Concentration Camps, though the 
work of destroying both the houses and the food-stuffs was still 
persisted in. Families would be left in the bare veld by the 
side of the blackened, roofless walls of their houses, and with 
not so much as a peck of flour left them for bread. The meal 
would be either removed or emptied out on the ground, and 
anything else fit for food would also be destroyed. Twas useless 
to appeal to the General to receive into the camps the women 
and children thus left to starve, and admission was even refused 
to the families of surrendered burghers, who were already 
prisoners in Ceylon or elsewhere. To worsen matters, Kaffirs 
were being armed by the thousand and sent forth over the 
country, sometimes in separate corps, and sometimes attached as 
scouts to the British columns. . . . The natural consequences 
of rape and murder did not fail to ensue." 
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The account given me by General Lukas Meyer of the 
wom^i's condition coincided with the above. 

Finding remonstrance was useless, the Boer Generals felt 
they must review the whole position, and the sufferings of the 
women outside the camps, together with the mortality in the 
camps, and the arming of the Kaffirs, which endangered life and 
honour, were embodied in the first three resolutions drawn up at 
the Vereeniging Conference, and form the main reasons for the 
surrender which followed. It was a surrender as fine as the 
struggle so long persevered in ; the object of that struggle was 
manfully set aside when it was clear that the price in innocent 
life would be so terrible. The three first reasons given in 
the document handed to Lord Milner and Lord Kitchener ran 
as follows : ^ — 

" I. That the plan of campaign followed by the British 
military authorities has led to the utter devastation of the territory 
of both Republics, and the burning of farms and villages, and the 
destruction of means of subsistence has exhausted all sources of 
food supply necessary for the maintenance of our families and 
the existence of our army. 

**2. That the placing of our captured families in Concen- 
centration Camps has led to an unparalleled condition of suffering 
and sickness, so that in a comparatively brief period about 
20,000 of our near and dear ones have died in the camps, and 
we have to face the terrible prospect that by the further prolonga- 
tion of the war our people may die out altogether. 

"3. That the Kaffir trib^ within and outside the borders 
of the Republics are almost all armed and take part in the war 
against us (by the committal of murders and other atrocities), 
thus causing an intolerable state of things in many districts of 
both Republics — as, for example, in the district of Vryheid, 
where fifty-six burghers were cruelly murdered and mutilated by 
natives,'* etc etc. 

Thus Peace was brought about and proclaimed, and the news 
came to the women whose spirit had never failed. As their lot 
had been far harder than that of the men prisoners of war, so the 
measure of their relief is greater. 

"Strange scenes were witnessed at the Irene Concentration 
Camp yesterday when the conclusion of peace was announced. 
The occupants assembled and gave expression to their joy by 
praying and singing psalms. Many of the people shed tears." ' 

^ Cd. 1 163, p. 158 (slightly varying translation). 
* June I. Press Association. 
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" BLOBMFONTBIN CAMP,/fl«M 3. 

''This morning a party of Boer representatiyes arrived from 
Vereeniging. They were followed by a great crowd, but there 
was no dieering or other demonstration. Later, several of them 
rode into the Refugee Camp, where they were received with an 
extravagant demonstration of joy, men and women weeping and 
laughing at the same time. Crowds of refugees surrounded the 
horsemen, talking togedier and all asking for news of relatives 
and friends." 



CHAPTER II 
WOMEN IN 1902 

" Oh cease ! must hate and death return ?i 
Cease ! must men kill and die ? 
Cease ! drain not to its dregs the um 

Of bitter prophecy ! 
The world is w^ry of the past, 
Oh might it die or rest at last 1 "— Shsllby. 

Letter from the Clergyman's Wife. 

"Harrismith Camp, /an. 3, 1902. 

" T AM afraid we will all die of fever if we remain much 
I longer in this crowded and closed camp. The wire 
-*" fencing is quite close to the tents, and there is no 
chance for a walk in order to get a little fresh air ; we can't even 
go into town any more. Measles, whooping-cough, and fever 
have been raging most furiously among old and young. Oh ! to 
see the dear little children wasting away like tender plants before 
the hot rays of the sun. Every day there are two, three, up to 
eight, to be buried. We cannot live in these single bell-shaped 
tents ; they are too hot in the daytime ; even though the lower 
part is rolled it is so hot on the beds that Mr. T. and I have 
often left our parasols over the head of a sick baby to give it a 
little more shade. All of a sudden a thick cloud comes from the 
Natal moimtains ; it rains, and you turn in for the night with a 
very cold and damp wind playing on you all night. Often these 
tents leak, for some of them are old and thin. Many a measles 
patient gets wet all over, and consequently dies of inflammation in 
the lungs. And even though they don't leak, still your bed and 
clothes, everything, get quite damp on rainy nights. We have 
to fasten up the openings on rainy days and creep underneath 
through the mud. Oh, it is a horrid life ; there are broken hearts 
in almost every tent. * Rachel weeping for her children, and 
would not be comforted, because they are not.' 
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** Poor Mrs. L. is no more. She got measles ; her tent was 
near mine, so I watched over her and brought her food She did 
not seem bad at first, but her tent got wet, and she got in- 
flammation of the lungs. I went immediately for the doctor, 
but he had his hands so full that he could only come three days 
later ; he took her to the hospital, where she died the same day. 
They are well cared for in the hospital, and the superintendent 
does everything to keep the camp healthy. To-day we got some 
onions and potatoes, a present ; but I don't know how we will live 
through the summer without v^etables and fruit When I see 
the dear, innocent little children passing away, it reminds me of a 
children's sermon your father had on the text, ' The streets of the 
city shall be filled with boys and girls playing in them.' 

** We have had very hot weaUier and great scarcity of water 
for the last three days. We cannot wash our clothes or take 
our baths ; we can scarcely cook our food. We are hard up for 
fuel, and often have to go without dinner because we have no 
firewood. Everything is done by our Commissioner to improve 
the health and comfort of our camp. The sweets and cakes 
sent by our fiiends from the Colony arrived here in time to give 
the children a treat on New Year's Day. 

" Even should peace be declared and people allowed to go 
back to their homes, they will have no houses to live in and no 
food. The only consolation is that our future is in God's hands. 
I should be glad to see my children safe in the Colony, but 
prefer staying here myself to be a help to Mr. T. and to my 
fellow-sufTering people. May the coming year bring us together 
again, to work with fresh courage. May we be enabled to sing 
'Peace on earth,' for now it is hell in South Africa, and oh, I 
can't stand it any longer. — With much love to all inquiring 
friends, your loving friend, C T. 

"P.S. — Mrs. de L. and family have all had measles, and so 
has Mrs. du P. The latter has lost her dear little baby, with 
its pretty little dove's eyes. When whooping-cough and measles 
come together they can't pull through, and even when they get 
through the measles they seem to get a sort of consumption, 
which puts an end to their life. When you have once seen them 
cry, you can never forget their pitiful litde faces." 

A second letter says — 

"/an. 24. 

" There is no news here, only that the people all die of the 
fever. It is a wonder when one recovers, and such a one 
resembles a skeleton more than anything else." 
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Another point of view is presented by a young prisoner who 
writes from his gaol, where he says he is allowed cigarettes, which 
help pass the time, to Miss Martha Meyer, his cousin — 

** Cbnteal Gaol, Jan. 9. 

*'My brother and sister are with Aunt Pretorius for their 
holidays. Poor little Lenie had a rough time of it with this war. 
She has fiaced what I have not, namely, a sword. I suppose if 
I were to say much about the matter this letter would never 
reach you. Lettie and Hattie came down to see us two weeks 
ago. We had a jolly time together. Atmt Engela is in the 
so-called Refugee Camp. They were well drenched through and 
through by a thunderstorm which passed over the unlucky prison 
camp. Their tent was blown all to pieces. She was captured 
after bemg shelled the whole day^ Oh, Martha! how can we 
forgive? ... I have not much to write about, as the ^ lod 
does not permit the use of facts, but I have volumes to talk 
about ..." 

A young girl with patriotic fervour still unquenched 



" HowicK Camp, /aw. 

'* We have just had a wire saying that my father and eldest 
brother (19 years) have been captured. It is difficult for me 
under the circumstances to write hilly. But it is too painful even 
to thmk about, that after not having seen them for twenty months, 
now they have to be sent across the waters and we not even 
allowed to greet them. Do pray for my youngest brother 
(17 years), who is still on commando, that he may not only be 
spared, but be also kept from taking any wrong step as re^u:ds 
surrendering. Mother and we two sisters are trying to make the 
best of this life in exile; and only wish to be fully sanctified 
through this sore affliction. We do sometimes long so intensely 
to go back to our homes and be with our dear ones again ; but 
we do not wish to return if thereby our independence shaJl be 
forfeited. We women in the camp still keep up courage and are 
in no way desponding." 

The sickness described by Mrs. Dickenson at Merebank and 
prophesied by the Ladies' Commission did not fail to gain 
ground. A woman experienced in camp life wrote thence on 
January 7 — 

'* At Howick, they say, the death-rate is slightly decreasing. 
Here I am afraid it is still on the increase. • . . Opposite my 
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small canvas room I can see the workshop where the coffins are 
being made daily. It is too saddenit^ to see the little coffins 
bemg carried out continually. Last night four little ones died in« 
our immediate neighbourhood." 

From other parts, as January advanced, reassuring news be^an 
to arrive, and it was clear that improved conditions were bringmg 
improved health. 

Rev. W. p. Rottssbau, Pibtermaritzburg, to Committes 

AT Amsterdam. 

'* . • . I have great satisfaction in informing you that the 
mortality in the camps (in this country at least) has greatly 
decreased. There are but few sick here in the camp. Some 
are ill with enteric in hospital. At Howick also, where some time 
ago as many as four or five were buried in a day, it is much less 
now. The military always help with dothes, etc, but there are 
many complaints that the help is not timely and often not as was 
desired In all urgent cases the Committee help." 

Again — 

Mr. W. F. Hollard to Committee at Amsterdam. 

•* Pretoria, fan, 9. 

" I have much pleasure in informing you that I have heard that 
the mortality in general, and in particular amongst the children, has 
greatly decreased as the hospital arrangements have been improved. 

" We have in most cases been able to provide the women and 
children with stretchers, so that they are no longer obliged to lie 
on the ground, and we were able to provide restoratives. I 
believe I need hardly remark that, notwithstanding all our efforts 
added to the important aid we have received from Mends, such as 
you in Holland, Paris, Germany, etc. etc, want is still very great, 
which you will understand when I say that the camps are daily 
enlarged and still more women and children are brought in." 

With the decrease of sickness and death, the monotony and 
weariness of the life became more apparent It pressed sadly 
upon the old, as appears from what is written to her daughter in 
Cape Town by an old Dutch lady — 

"VOLKSRUST,/flli. 27, 1902. 

" I must do everything for myself and for . We can get 

no assistance. In our tents we sit on the bare ground. Dunng 
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continuous winds we are enveloped in a whirlwind of black dust, 
and during the continuous rains we have now, it is a mess of mud. 
I cannot possibly describe our life in the tents and in the camp, 
but since the New Year it has proved too much for me ; with my 
last remaining strength I have also lost my courage. . . • Ah, 
may this sad war speedily draw to a close ! I am at this moment 

sitting in T *s tent, for she is lucky enough to have a table and 

a seat, which I have not. For night-table I have two boxes 
placed on the top of each other. My bed was only the frame of 

an iron bedstead laid on a couple of chests. B and the 

child slept for months on the bare ground, but now at last they 
have got an iron bedstead. You cannot possibly realise how we 
have suffered, at first from the cold and wet, and now from the 
heat and heavy thunderstorms. God alone knows what is still in 

store for us. T has been ill since the sth of December. 

When the hedt gets too great in her tent, she comes over to mine, 
for since my illness I have got an over-tent, as I could not stand 
the wet and the cold. It is not possible to write about everything 
as I should wish, for one does not know if the letters will be passed, 
if one gives too exact a description of our position. ... I could 
write no further, being over-tired, and I trembled so that writing 

was out of the question. B has been eight days in the 

hospital with enteric fever ; he is now getting better, but many 
have died from it. — Now I will tell you something about 

H 's wounds. One bullet entered his chin and stuck in his 

jaw. This had to be extracted. Another shot went clean through 
his knee. A third bullet passed over his foot through his big toe. 
Besides, he has many small wounds about the face, probably from 
the bursting of a shell. We do not know where we shall see each 
other again. All we possessed has been destroyed and swept 
from the face of the earth. Send us some money, for without it 
we can get absolutely nothing. There are four of us, and these 
are our weekly rations : sufficient flour and rice, a little coffee, 
scarcely any sugar, this lasts us about three days. Once a week 
we get some meat, mostly bones; and every fortnight every 
person a piece of soap the length of my hand to do all our 
washing with. On this we are supposed to keep alive and 
well." 

No time was lost by those who b^an to experience the 
improvements now really being effected in some camps, in 
giving expression to their relief. The two next letters are full 
of appreciation. The first is from the clergyman's wife who had 
written so despondingly a few weeks previously — 
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** Ladysmith Camp, Fib, 17, 1902. 

" I am happy to say your prayers for us are heard : sickness 
and death have decreased to a great extent in all the camps. 
We arrived here on the 8th ; about 900 of our camp have been 
removed to this place. It is so glorious to live in a house again. 
They are large iron buildings, lined with wood, boarded floors, 
and big windows, and though we are five or six families in one 
building, with only blankets for partition walls, still we consider it 
a great comfort compared to the horrid little round tents. 

" When we see the dust-storms and rain coming we need not 
run to fasten up our tents and fix down the pins, nor need we 
crawl on all-fours through the mud through the small openings 
of our tents in order to get backwards and forwards to our 
wooden kitchens. For the present we still cook outside here, but 
they intend giving us sheds later. . . . The water and bathrooms 
are near by. We also get our drinking water boiled in big tanks. 

''The meat is beautifully fresh, and we may buy vegetables 
and fruit . . . Though our camp is closed, still we are allowed 
to go into town with passes three times a week. We have a nice 

comfortable hospital, good nurse, and old Dr. for camp 

doctor. So you see how much there is to be thankful for. . . . 
Lottie seems to feel the heat and the rough camp life more than 
any of us. She is always complaining of weakness, and has grown 
thin. My brother-in-law has 

sent her journey money to Cape . " ^o one is allowed to leave who 
n, xz ^ ^^^Z^ .. i j nas relatives stiu on commando. — 

Town, but hitherto we could q^ g^^, p. 108. 
not get her a pass. M. F. is in 

Winburg Camp, and has lost her four youngest children, including 
her only little girl ; she has only the two eldest living. Mr. P. T. 
is in Bloemfontein Camp, and has lost his wife and youngest 
child. He has three little children to care for with him, and only 
one hand to fulfil a mother's duties. The histories of some 
people are too sad to relate." 

From a Young Girl to a Former Teacher. 

II tjjj Town, LADYSMriH, F§b. 17. 

" Youll doubtless be surprised to see that we have again been 
moved. 

" We arrived at this place on the 2nd of February. I suppose 
the whole of the Harrismith Camp is to be sent here, but as yet 
there are many of our fiiends there still. 

" We have certainly made a great change for the better, inas- 
much as we are now in nice comfortable houses, with decent 
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windows and floors. One feels quite another being since one can 
walk and sit straight again in a nice high room. 

" Some of the Harrismith townspeople have been sent here 
too. Here are quite a number of our old Seminary girls in camp. 
Bessie and Helena are both in Harrismith Hospital with fever. 
The death-rate in that camp was frightful during the last month 
of our stay there. . . . Five of us were confirmed the day before 
we left the camp at Harrismith. There were more than forty 
' catechisanten,' and so the little building used as a church being 
too small, Ds. Theron had the service in the open air. It 
certainly was the most imposing scene I had ever been present 
at It was a beautiful afternoon, and nearly the whole camp was 
assembled there. Mr. Theron said he thought it certainly ¥ras 
the first time since the days of the ' Voortrekkers ' that confirma- 
tion was held in the open air. 

** It is with something of a shock that I realised I am really 
and truly eighteen years already, and oh ! how very far I am stiU 
from that rung of the ladder where I've always determined to 
stand at that age. However, God knows it's through no fault of 
mine. It is so very hard to understand why I should have been 
so completely checked in the course of my studies just when it 
was all growing so immensely interesting. However, I have not 
at all given up hope yet, and am going to apply again. I suppose 
you know that Lottie also wishes to go to Stellenbosch. Perhaps 
we may be allowed to go together. The last answer I had from 
the * Powers that be' was that they have nothing against my 
going, but I only could not allow me to go at present . . . You'U 
answer me soon, won't you ? " 

From Miss Lottie Rossouw to a Friend. 

** Rbfugrb Camp, Kroonstad, Fed. 2. 1902. 
"A few weeks ago I received your kind letter and parcel 
Mother is very glad to have the papers to read, for we get no 
reading of any kind unless it is an old newspaper. ... I had 
a disappointment about your letter ; when I had just opened it, a 
whirlwind came through our tent and carried away the first half 
and I have been unable to find it again. . . . We are all still in 
very good health and daily picking up lost strength. The heat 
is unlike anything we have ever felt even in Natal, and it is 
responsible for much of the illness and debility of the people. 
We have been able to fare pretty well lately, for grandfather sent 
us two large cases of vegetables with a promise of more, and we 
shall soon be able to have potatoes and beans from papa's wee 
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garden. Our Choral Union has changed conductorSy and last 
night we gave a very successful entertainment^ which was 
thoroughly enjoyed by all, including several townspeople and 
the whole hospital staff not on duty. 

" I have not been teaching since the Christmas holidays, and 
I think several other teachers will have to leave now, because 
four or five teachers arrived from England yesterday to take 
charge of the Camp School I am quite anxious to hear how 
they will get on with these children. One of our teachers is 
daiigerously ill with enteric fever. . . . 

'* Here there is hardly any grass and no flowers ; on all sides 
you have nothing but tents in long rows ; all is so monotonous 
and every street just like the other, strangers seldom find their 
way. The streets, and even the tents, are numbered, ours being 
£. i8 and 19, Section V. Some name their tefits, and one of 
our neighbours called theirs Bellevue Tent, so Ella promptly 
christened ours Bell-Tent View ! 

" They have sisters and nurses now for the out-patients, and 
the hospital accommodation is very large. Altogether there 
have been various small improvements and some fresh restric- 
tions. Last Monday, two girls, sisters, were drowned whilst 
bathing, and now no one except gro¥m-up men is allowed to 
bathe at all. This is very awkward, for very few people have 
baths, and the banks of the river being terribly steep it is no 
joke to carry up sufficient water for a bath. No bathing arrange- 
ment is made, and I pity too the women who have to do their 
washing outside in the sun, and carry the wet linen up the banks 
to dry. . . ." 

A Colonial lady's picture of the improvements in Bethulie 
after Mr. Cole Bowen's visit and reforms cannot fail to interest— 

*'We visited Springfontein Camp on the 35th of February. 
The even streets, the clean tents, the whitewashed stones placed 
to mark different squares and streets, made the impression on the 
stranger of order and prosperity. Now I can understand how a 
stranger coming for a peep at the camps can leave well satisfied 
with all that is done in such a place for its inmates. He natur- 
ally does not see behind the scenes, the heartache, the oppression, 
the indignities often heaped upon these patient, silent Boers. 
On the 27 th we were in Bethulie, and during that and the 
foUovring weeks saw something of what happens there in the 
camp with its 5,000 inmates. A pleasing sight was the soup- 
kitchen, with its rows of huge soup-pots. Mrs. Du Preez, the 
matron, told us that she received 150 lbs. of meat every day, and 
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from that made soup for 3,000 persons. Every school-child was 
entitled to a cupful of soup with a little piece of meat in it The 
soups were as varied as possible from day to day. They were 
busy erecting baking-ovens for people to bake their bread. This, 
we believe, will save much labour and trouble. We went at 
different times to the so-called Orphanage. It broke my heart to 
see the state of those 40 children there ; the others at that time 
were iU in hospital. Ill-kept, ill-clad, a disgrace to the Christian (?) 
nation who will not let them be given over to us, who would at 
least treat them with love and pity. The hospitals are, I daresay, 
as good as possible under such circumstances ; I am not able to 
say much about them. But the feeling is that if the people had been 
properly fed there would have been much less need of such places." 

Shortly before this Mrs. Dickenson had been writing from 
Bethulie Camp — 

^ " The Inspector of Burgher Camps, Mr. Bowen, has been 
here for a fortnight, trying to ascertain the cause of the terrible 
mortality in Bethulie Camp. On his arrival he at once dismissed 
the superintendent, who seemed to have been entirely unfitted 
for his position. In fact, I was told that his qualifications for 
the post consisted in being a great sportsman, and having been 
the means of recovering some offices valuable dog which had 
been lost. He was supposed to live in the camp, but spent his 
time at the hotel, while the 4,000 people tmder his charge died 
by hundreds (1,200 in six or seven months). The overworked 
doctors either fell ill, and sometimes died themselves, or resigned 
their hopeless task. The camp had every fault possible, Mr. 
Bowen told me — overcrowding, tents too near together, and 
never moved for months ; bad sanitary arrangements, insufficient 
water supply, and a poor, scanty dietary. Under his direction 
the tents are being spread out so as to cover a much larger area 
on the new ground, &e dietary is improved, and ahready the death- 
rate is lowered. Epidemics of measles and whooping-cough are 
responsible for many deaths, but at present debility and atrophy 
among the mothers, and a sort of marasmus among the children, 
are what the doctors have to contend with. Some of the people 
are really mere skeletons. ' Only a course of port wine, jelly, and 
change of air would be ordered for them,' as the superintendent 
quietly remarked to me, ' were they in a position to get either.' 
He says he has just obtained fix)m the Government permission to 
allow tinned milk for young children, which has hitherto not been 
given except in case of sickness. 

" Bethulie, which has always been a most healthy little village, 
^ Extract from Advertiser of South Australia. 
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has a good deal of enteric, — a disease unknown here before the 
war, — and this is the case all over the Orange River Colony. 
The cause is the contamination of water supplies by the presence 
of large bodies of troops, or those hotbeds of disease, the Concen- 
tration Camps. The thousands of slaughtered cattle lying all 
over the farms add to the insanitary condition of the country, 
and I strongly suspect that cholera will break out when the 
farms are again inhabited. 

" Of Bethulie, a Mr. Grant, of whom I asked the question, 
replied, ' Undoubtedly their owners will be allowed to return to 
them, whether they are in Ceylon, St Helena, or India. They 
will be sent back, and allowed to resume possession of their land 
English law recognises the right of private individuals to their 
own property, even in a conquered country.' The first question I 
am asked by the women in the Concentration Camps is, * When will 
this terrible war be over, and we be able to return to our homes ? * 

" I have met none of that belligerent spirit I was led to expect 
among them." 

Mrs. Dickenson informs me that a good deal of this letter 
was cut out before it reached the Australian Advertiser, 

She had mentioned that the sub-superintendent had been 
getting tobacco from Government at is. 6d. and selling the same 
to the men in camp at 4s. per pound. Also that the people 
complained that their letters posted in camp were never received 
by their friends unless they were registered, and that people 
making complaints in letters were forbidden to write ai alh 
These items the censor deemed dangerous to the military position 
if published in Australia, and they were suppressed. 

"I was about three weeks in Bethulie," continues Mrs. 
Dickenson, " and during that time " (after the reforms of the 
Inspector, Mr. Bowen) " the health of the people improved, and 
the death-rate lessened considerably. Speaking to the medical 
men and dispensers, they told me about September and October, 
when things were at their worst, the dea^-rate averaged about 
1 20 a week out of 4,000 people ! One day 27 funerals took place 
(they are always buried on the day of death). About August 
some very bad meat was sent into the camp, and the doctors 
condemned it as being the flesh of cattle that had died of disease. 
A dispenser told me it was full of yellowish spots. However, the 
meat was returned, and the superintendent was told that they 
must make it do. After this, dysentery and enteric broke out. 
When I was there, the deaths were mostly owing to debility and 
prostration. Children, who reminded one of the famine-stricken 
20 
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people of India, and who were gradually wasting away. Women, 
whose only chanoe would be sea air and a generous dkt But 
most of the patients had gone too far for any human aid." 

Mrs. De Wet, who had on previous occasions expostulated on 
our methods of treating a general's wife, now wrote direct to Mr. 
Brodrick. She had been supported in the town of Johannesburg 
without expense to the English Government, but when her 
husband did not surrender she was exiled to Natal, and placed 
in the camp at Pietermaritzburg, though able and willing to 
support herself elsewhere. 

** March 13, 1902. 

''Sir, — ^This is to acquaint you that I protest against the 
treatment accorded me by the British Government. 

" I was living in Johannesburg, in a comfortable house, at my 
own expense, and was deported from there against my expressed 
wish and inclination by order of the military authorities, July 36, 
1 90 1, and put in the Concentration Camp here, into a canvas 
house consisting of two rooms, with my family, eight souls in alL 
One of the rooms had been occupied by an enteric patient until 
within a few days of my arrival. The floors are so wet after heavy 
rains as to be positively unhealthy. I was told when I was sent 
from Johannesburg that a furnished house would be given me at 
Pietermaritzburg, and that I and my family would be both well 
treated and provided for ; instead of which I was put into a two- 
roomed canvas house, without furniture or conveniences of any 
kind, not even a kitchen, so had to cook outside in all weathers, 
until friends kindly put up a verandah and shelter for me to cook 
in. The ordinary rations are served to me, 'upon which no one 
can live unless supplemented by v^etables, fruit, milk, butter, and 
eggs. The fuel aUowed is insufficient to cook the food, the soi^ 
is also insufficient for washing and cleanliness, and three and a half 
candles per week are not enough to light one room, let alone more. 

" Shortly after my arrival here I applied to return to Johannes- 
burg, at my own expense. Reply received : * Your husband is 
fighting.' I have made applications at different times to leave 
the camp and live elsewhere, but that has been denied me. I 
also asked the British Government to provide me with a fumi^ied 
house and funds to live in Pietermaritzburg, as my application to 
go to Vredefort Weg was refused. On receiving answer from the 
authorities here that I was receiving the same good treatment in 
the camp as the other commandants' wives, my request for a 
furnished house in Pietermaritzburg could not be entertained, I 
then wrote to Lord Kitchener, asking him to allow me to leave 
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the camp and to reside in Pietermaritzburg at my own expense. 
Up to the present time I have received no answer. 

** I fail to understand Y^here the good treatment comes in, as 
I have been treated with scant courtesy. The British have 
destroyed my home and property, placed me in a Concentration 
Camp in a shanty such as my servants on my farm would have 
scorned to occupy. 

" C. M. De Wet." 

The mental suffering of the people, all along more intense than 
their physical sufferings, became more prominent as these last 
were alleviated. A lady who has laboured for months among the 
camps has entered fully into this, and her views are expressed in 
the following letter : — 

" She says that literally it is now a case of no money being 
spared to make the camp life as healthy as possible. But though 
now food and clothing are supplied, she says the deadly monotony 
of the life remains, and she thinks that now the suffering is more 
mental than physical, and that suffering she never can forget. . . • 
She thinks that many are so wretch^, have suffered so much, 
and lost so many of their relatives, that when ilhiess attacks them 
they make no great fight to live. Even many young girls die 
because they are broken^iearted at having lost Uieir lovers. The 
little she said gave me a more awful impression of the substratum 
of agony on which these camps rest than anything else I have 
heatd. A people are being tortured to death. Of course one 
knows it all, but the talk with her brought it all very vividly 
before one. . . . The women are convinced that their cause 
will ultimately triumph. She says she tells them that if the camps 
were to last ten years longer England will continue the war for 
that length of time, so that to continue to fight is absolutely 
useless as far as the Republicans are concerned. She assures 
them that they will never get back their country. But the suffer- 
ing and agony weigh her down, and her eyes are always full of 
tears, as it were, and she looks as if they had shed floods of tears. 
It is awfiil to meet so compassionate a woman and to find her at 
bottom determined on victory for her country, whatever it may 
cost to those who are to be conquered." 

The following little note from a minister, with its application 
for books, gives a timely hint of the large sums that will be 
required to replace the endless losses of so many families — 
things which the Government fund is not likely to provide. 
Every household artide, from a saucepan to a piano, will be 
lacking: — 
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From Rkv. C G. Jooste. 

Translation. 

"Brandfort Camp, April 2^ 1902. 

" Send me, if you please, three Dutch Bibles and three hymn- 
books. They must not be very dear, nor very large, but the 
usual convenient size. They are for old people in the Refugee 
Camp who have lost almost everything. Elderly people who are 
more than 60 or 70 years of age, so that a good clear print is 
needed. The hymn-books as soon as possible, with full notes, 
that is, with notes to each verse. The people are so poor in this 
camp, they have lost so much, that it would be difficult for them 
to pay anything out even for books. Our Colonial people at 
the camp may be assured that they are really needed. They are 
so very poor here, but they must at least have Bibles. May the 
Lord bless us in this work. I have written to Dominie Mar- 
guard about these books, but have not yet heard from him. I 
must have these books for the camp." 

The improvements are nowhere more gladly recognised than 
by the President's wife, who had suffered deeply in sympathy with 
her people. Mrs. Steyn writes to Lady Farrer — 

*'Bloemfontein, March 3, 1902. 

"You will no doubt be surprised to hear from me, but as 
you are Treasurer of the * Women and Children's Distress Fund,' 
and one who has done so much for our women and children, I 
feel as if I would like to write and tell you how our hearts have 
been gladdened lately by the very marked improvement which 
has taken place in the different camps. 

" I will, of course, write more particularly about the one here, 
as I am in a position to judge a Httle for myself. In December 
I was as a favour allowed to drive out to visit the camp hospital, 
and the sight was indeed most touching. To see ward after ward 
crowded with sick women and children could not but make one 
feel very sad. I went from bed to bed, spoke a few words to 
those who were well enough, and they all seemed delighted to 
see me. 

"One woman in particular, a wealthy farmer's wife, and a 
very good creature, I found very, very ill; her big strapping 
daughter of about nineteen stood beside the bed. I said to her : 
* WWsper to your mother, " Mrs. Steyn is here." ' The girl (did so ; 
the poor woman opened her eyes, stretched out her hand for 
mine, pressed it to her heart for some minutes, and all she could 
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say was : ' Thank you, thank you.' My eyes were dim with tears. 
I turned and left the bedside, with the fervent prayer that God 
would restore her to health — but — both she and her daughter 
are ' no more.' It was an afternoon of many touching incidents, 
and I shall never forget it. 

" The wards, I must confess, looked very neat, and the patients 
clean and comfortable, and I could not understand why our 
women, one and all, so strongly objected to the hospitals, when 
to my mind they were infinitely preferable to the hot tents. On 
inquiry afterwards, I found the food, and in many cases the young 
inexperienced nurses taken to assist the trained nurses, were the 
great objections. Just passing through the hospital, it was diffi- 
cult for me to judge about these matters. The death-rate at that 
time was high, and I felt very cast down. I knew, however, that 
the authorities were doing everything in their power to improve 
things, and that was a great comfort In January the soup 
kitchens were started, better meat was supplied, the rations in- 
creased, and in addition a fair amount of vegetables allowed for 
each family. We had lovely rains, cooler weather set in, and in 
a marvellously short time the improvement was so great it seemed 
almost incredible. The health of the camp improved with rapid 
strides, and the death-rate decreased accordingly, so that just 
lately for four days the mortuary was empty. 

" You may imagine how great our rejoicings were, and how 
many prayers of thanksgiving were offered up to God. 

" Only this morning I had a woman with me, an old inhabit- 
ant of the camp, she had lost two children last year, and once 
before called to see me ; wept so bitterly then, and said : * Oh, 
Mrs. Steyn, how I hate the hospital, and how hard it is to have 
our loved ones taken to it ! ' Last month her only surviving 
child took ill, and soon after herself also. She begged not to 
have either of them removed, but the doctor spoke kindly, and at 
last she consented. Her words to me were : * Mrs. Steyn, I am 
so thankful I went, both my child and self recovered in no time. 
We were treated very well, had plenty of good food, and the 
improvement in the hospital is very great' She spoke so nicely, 
and I most earnestly hope the improvement may continue; I 
have such confidence myself that it will. 

"You must understand, to very many of our people, even 
under the most favourable circumstances, the life in a camp 
and a tent is a hard one ; but they are all more satisfied and 
contented with their treatment, and that is a very great comfort 
to me. I daresay you will have heard that I was all packed and 
ready to leave for Europe in November, and at the eleventh hour 
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my departure was cancelled. It was a terrible thought to me 
to have to leave South Africa while my husband was still 
exposed to so many dangers, and I was ddighted when unfore- 
sera circumstances arose which prevented my departure. 

"Mrs. Blignaut, though not visiting the camp, still does a 
great deal for our people, and is oft^ kept very busy. We 
gratefully remember our kind friends, and will always deeply 
ajqnreciate what is being done for us . . " 

Letter from Mrs. Geldenhuis to Myself. 

** Blobmfoktbin Camp, Aprt'f 12, 190s. 

" I am glad to say, through the merciful grace of Providence, 
myself and mine have so far been all spared, all enjo3ring 
fairly good health. My little Sarah has been in hospital 
some time, but is quite well again, and has grown to quite a 
big young lady since you saw her. 

** Our life in camp has greatly improved of late. Medical 
arrangements too are on a far better scale than some time 
back. Our hospitals are almost empty ; last month there were 
only 28 deaths, while this month up to date only three. 

"I am sorry to say, after you left, for some or other small 
reason, I was placed in the prisoners' camp, where I had 
been, so to say, forgotten by every one outside. I cannot now 
give you full details of how I have been kept in the dark. 

"I am making up a little parcel of curios I intend to 
send you with a friend of mine. Hoping the time is near 
when we can correspond more freely." 

Quite recently a friend of mine sent to the JView Age these 
few Unes, the substance of her conversation with a Dutch woman, 
a relative of General De la Rey — 

'*Apni2gt 1903. 

"My acquaintance with their language, and expressions of 
sympathy for the sufferings of the women in the camps, soon 
gained their confidence. The principal speaker was a very tall, 
finely-built woman, with eyes that were capable of a great variety 
of expression ; generally they were only half opened, while the 
speaker's soul veiled itself under an appearance of calm and 
indifference — very typical of this land of peace and basking 
sunshine and violent and tremendous storm. I inquired as to 
whether there was an improvement in the general condition of 
things in the camp she had just come from. Most assuredly 
there was — the food was better, the aged and infirm and delicate 
were dead. She attributed the terribly high death-rate of the 
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past to the way in which the people had been dragged from their 
homes, and exposed without food or shelter to the inclement 
weather. On arrival there was, as a rule, neither shelter nor 
food, and the continued exposure and exhaustion led to severe 
outbreaks of sickness, with the result that numbers died. ' Are 
the women losing heart? — are they willing that their husbands 
should surrender?' I asked. A light spread over her face, and 
welled up in her eyes, as she said : ' There are some Afrikanders 
— hounds I call them — that have given in; but there are 
numbers of women in our camp that will never give in ; that 
will never bid their husbands give in. I say my husband must 
fight to the last ; if only two men are left, he must fight on ; if 
he is left alone, while he can hold a gim he must fight on. It 
is a sore thing to part with your husband — to know that he is 
fighting ; but I would rather he lay dead on the battle-field than 
gave in.' ' And what about the women themselves — about their 
sufferings ? ' I asked. She threw back her fine head and said : * I 
have never had anything the matter with me ; the harder I get 
it, the stronger I seem to get — strength comes as you need it 
It is true I have seen whole families die out in camp; but 
there are also others who have lost none, who are still all 
together. But if I die — I die — it matters not; never, never 
will I give in. It is my light,' she continued, * that every one 
must do what they can for their own land. I cannot do other- 
wise. I cannot understand those who do give in. I do not hate 
the British. I have no hate in my heart, but I can never forget 
nor forgive what we have gone through. We have had it too 
bitter. We have suffered too much — too many have died — too 
many tears have been shed. I can't cry any more — there are no 
more tears left in me. I have to laugh sometimes. There is no 
one to help us, so we have to keep each other's spirits up. But 
the poor " Tommies," ' she went on — * I will always do all I can 
for a Tommy. They get it too bitter — they get it as we do. It 
was awful to see them when they first came into our town. They 
were starving. They crowded round our ovens when the bread 
came out, to get a morsel. They ate all the green fruit off the 
trees. One poor " Tommy " was found dead at his post. His 
body was opened — he had filled himself with green mealies.' I 
asked whether the negotiations that were going on would lead 
to peace. She replied: 'There will be no peace unless we get 
what we want — unless we get what is right' Then the same 
strange, beautiful light again spread over her face, and filled her 
eyes, as she said : * We may get it still more bitter, still more 
hard ; I may be without a petticoat at last But if everything is 
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gone — that day that we get our independence I will dance and 
play like a little child.'" 

Nothing can more fitly close this slight outline of the tale of 
the women's sufferings than the passages which follow, culled 
from the Report of General J. C. Smuts, late State Attorney ^ — 

"Never can pen describe what the heroines of our people 
have suffered and endured since the spring of 1900. Fleeing 
before the enemy into the woods and mountains of Rustenburg, 
Waterburg, Loutpansburg, Lydenburg, Swaziland, and Zululand, 
where skeletons now cry to Heaven against the barbarous KaflSr 
. . . hiding with their little ones knee-deep in water in the reeds 
of Schoonspruit and Mooi River, where they were fired at by 
the enemy with Lee-Metfords and Maxims and driven into 
towns; then after months of useless fleeing dumped at last 
into the prison camps of the enemy, where, sick unto death 
themselves, they saw their children buried, and where they 
went hungry because they could not eat the bad meat and the 
still worse meal, and had no firewood for cooking — week after 
week, month after month, year after year, they sit meditating 
and longing and brooding over their husbands and sons who 
have perhaps already been shot. Has such a picture of suffering 
ever been unfolded to the world before ? The life of the man on 
the veld, although hard, is comfortable compared with the slow 
death of their imprison^ loved ones. 

" And still the women keep up marvellously ; nearly all the 
letters which are smuggled out of these prison camps encourage 
the men to hold out to the death and never to bring shame on 
their name and family by surrender. ... I do not believe that 
there was ever a more noble spectacle among men, and one 
of which humanity may more rightly be proud, than that of 
the Boer wife. Her quiet suffering points out the way to our 
independence ; her noble and heroic character is the guarantee 
for the greatness of our future." 

The terms signed on the ist of June will not alter or quench 
this fine spirit The question remains : Will it, under the guid- 
ance of a wise and understanding statesmanship, be incorporated 
with the best English feeling, or will it smoulder beneath repres- 
sion« petty tyranny, and narrow intolerance till it kindle anew 
the abandoned resistance of the men ? 

It is there, and it is a factor to be dealt with in the problem 
of the South African future. 

^ New Report of General J. C. Smuts to Mr. Kruger, p. io« 



CHAPTER III 
THE BOER WOMEN 

" The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away : blessed be the name 
of the Lord."— Job i. 22. 

TO draw in outline the character and disposition of the Boer 
women would have been comparatively easy, if they had 
not been so systematically reviled. Imputations made 
in heated moments have come to be widely believed, and must 
be stripped off to judge them impartially. The Boers themselves, 
formerly brutal brigands, marauders, robbers, murderers, and 
rebels, are now better understood as brave and gallant men, 
dignified and sensible, with very proper views of self-defence. 
It may be found that their wives, those dirty, lazy, lying women, 
so heedless of their children as to neglect or even to poison them 
deliberately, are after all a civilised, industrious set of people, as 
truthful as the rest of the world, and capable of bringing up large 
families with love and care. It may come to be acknowledged 
that they are more than this : that they are capable of unflinching 
loyalty at whatever personal cost; that they understand self- 
restraint, endurance, and other fine qualities which belong to 
high breeding. 

To stigmatise them as dirty, is both unfair and untrue. It 
is unfair, because we had placed them in conditions where all the 
things that go to help cleanliness were scarce or altogether 
lacking. Water, soap, towels, brooms, utensils, all were hard to 
obtain or unobtainable in camp. For many months there was 
no soap at all^ except what the women made from the fat of their 
rations. It is untrue, because, in spite of these drawbacks, the 
bulk of the women were quite wonderfully neat and clean. I 
remember Mr. Selous, who perhaps knows the Boer people more 
intimately than any other Englishman, telling me that he did not 
consider them a dirty people in normal times. He has stayed 
with them on their farms continually during many years. Two 

doctors who have worked in the late Free State, one for twenty, 

tis 
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the other for ten years, both supported this view, the older man 
saying he thought it would be hard to find a cleaner community. 
Probably the back veld Transvaalers ranked lower in this respect 
In the abnormal circumstances in which they were living, their 
cleanliness was striking. There were in each camp, as would be 
found in every town of equal size in all countries, a few thriftless 
and dirty families. These have been quoted as if their habits 
were universal. 

This view is endorsed by Mrs. Dickenson, who has been 
already quoted. She remarks — 

" Having last year stayed at farms and visited others occupied 
by Cape Colonial Dutch, I was able to judge of the way they 
lived, and their habits and modes of thought. In the first place, 
I am often asked, ' Are they not so extremely dirty, that sitting 
in a tent with them would be most unpleasant ? ' To this I can 
certainly emphatically answer, ' No ; they are as clean as any 
average Australian or English working-woman would be under 
the same circumstances.' There are, of course, great differences 
in education and position among the families in the various 
camps. From the back veld Boer, who is really a peasant 
farmer, to the wealthy inhabitant of the luxurious and beautiful 
homes in Pretoria, there is a great gulf. Of course, it is the 
actual Boer of the remote country districts of whom it has been 
said that the mortality amongst their children is caused by their 
dirty habits. All I can say is, that had their tents been infested 
with insect life, I should certainly have carried away some 
specimens, as I have often done in visiting cottages in England ! " 

The Boer view of English cleanliness would be dangerous to 
depict. Their horror at the frightful sanitary arrangements of 
many of the camps, and at the ill-kept condition of latrines in 
other camps, was very real. Above all did they shrink from the 
habit which frequently prevailed, of packing men, women, and 
children into trucks and carriages, and absolutely forbidding them 
to leave these ^r any purpose whatever. 

Of the carelessness of their children of which they are accused, 
I saw nothing, for there was no sign of it. The accusation 
resolves itself into this, that, mother-like, they thought they knew 
and understood better how to deal with their children than 
strangers, who for long months had but the very roughest hospitals, 
doctoring, and nursing to offer in place of the mother's care. 

The preliminary state of those hospitals and that nursing 
was such as wholly to justify the people in retaining their sick. 
They had no right to send their little ones where the wants they 
expressed could not even be understood. With the improve- 
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ment of the hospitals and staff, and the certainty that their sick 
would have persoi)<al attention, the objection to the hospitals 
gradually waned, v It was fatal to their success that many nurses, 
generally half trained, were deliberately chosen from the political 
enemies of the people, and supplemented by wholly untrained 
Boer girls, most of whom were chawn from the surrendered and 
distrusted class amongst themsdvesTN Had the authorities been 
able to take a large view of the situation, and to be guided by 
common sense and humanity only, instead of politics, these 
added difficulties need never have arisen. Lord Milner has 
complained of the want of personnel Of this thero^nras never 
any lack. What he meant was of political personnel [^Abundant 
persons were forthcoming who would voluntarily have nursed 
in, and re-oiganised the camps, and have stemmed the great tide 
of distress; but they were refused. Kindness was what was 
wanted. Every one was too ill to care for politics. Such kind- 
ness, given unstintingly by people who had a wider grasp than 
that possessed by half-educated loyalist refugees, of the real 
breadth of English generosity and humanity, would have had an 
indirect but wholesome political effect. 

It would be hard to find a people more true or more reliable 
in their dealings with those who have won their respect and 
their trust But it must first be won. Towards all others they 
maintain an attitude of imcertainty and suspicion. Lately their 
position was fraught with difficulty, for they were made rebels in 
their own country. Unfortunately, those with whom English 
officials were mostly brought in contact, were those weaker 
vessels, the surrendered burghers, who generally obtained the 
plums of the camps, in the shape of paid employments. Men 
who are untrue to their own kith and lun, as some of these had 
been, are likely to be found untrue also in other relations of 
life. 

Stripping off these and other accusations, and approaching 
the Boer women with unbiassed mind, we find a very simple 
womanhood, calm and composed in manner, but always brimming 
over with hospitable impulses. They possess shrewdness and 
mother-wit in abundance, and they are wrapped in suspicion 
like a coat of mail. Once succeed in piercing that armour, and 
the trustfulness below is complete as a child's. Betray that 
trust, and it will never be forgotten; win it, and you will be 
accepted and confided in as a friend. The women have a natural 
and homely dignity, which becomes them well, and commands 
respect. Beneath all, one is conscious of underlying depths 
stored with reserved power, which will one day express itself in 
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various ways. In these dark days that reserve has been 
largely drawn upon to furnish endurance for their own trials, and 
endless encouragement for their men in the field. Now and 
again strange flashes light up the calm, imruffled surface, and 
reveal those hidden depths with their reserve of unknown power. 
They love their country passionately. 

Of their conduct since they have been massed together in 
camps or scattered in exile over many lands, it is difficult to 
speak, for ther|^is no comparison at hand to help in forming 
a judgment. ^'^Their experience is unique. Never before has 
the entire womanhood of a white nation been uprooted and 
placed in circumstances of such difficulty. We do not know 
how we should have stood the test of such a trial We can 
only ask in what spirit and temper it is borne by them, and 
what its effect upon their character. Should not a nation be 
judged by its best rather than by its worst? Because the few 
have been outspoken and bitter; because the few have been 
dirty, thriftless, or unruly, therefore the whole people have been 
libelled. The great mass have borne their unprecendented 
trials with a silent heroism which has astonished many who have 
witnessed it Two things have united to produce this endurance. 
First, the depth of their religious feeling, which took all as from 
a Higher Power, refusing to olame the human instrument; and 
secondly, that proper pride which forbade any exhibition of 
feeling before their enemy. Thus, often they welcomed with 
hymns of praise every opportunity of suffering for their country. 
Their quiet endurance is an intimation of strength of character 
and resolution with which we shall have to reckon. 

■ " The people do not complain," " There are no complaints,** 
" They are satisfied and happy,*' are remarks reiterated ft-om the 
camps. It was often just there where no complaint issued that 
the suffering was keenest Endurance, theirs by inheritance, 
developed with the demand made upon it, and their idealism 
increased under the influence of an enforced detachment from 

— all material advantages. Their minds were set free to dwell upon 
the spiritual and immaterial, and centred upon the longing for 

\/freedom, independence, and the right of self-<levelopment In a 
very practical way they had learnt that life consisteth not in the 

/ abundance of the things possessed. The effect of their attitude 
was to nerve their men to greater efforts. De Wet told a lady 
now in exile, that where ten men had encouraged him by their 
conduct, twenty-five women had done so. 

It will probably be found when the women come to speak 
or write their own tale of the camps, and never yet have 
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we heard their side, that harder to them than the physical suffer- 
ing were the punishments and political treatment meted out to 
them. Official curtness and rudeness, borne outwardly in silence, 
was resented inwardly by women of good positions. Punishments 
were inflicted, without due investigation, on the accusation of some 
ignorant or embittered spy ; women of high character were shut 
into wired-enclosed prisons for trivial or imagined offences; 
solitary guard-tents, denied passes, docked rations, all kinds of 
irritating and humiliating treatment, reserved chiefly for the 
women who were regarded as rebels, because husband or son was 
on commando. This was the sole reason advanced in numerous 
cases for refusal to such women to leave the unhealthy camps and 
maintain themselves elsewhere. This policy accentuated resist- 
ance and created an abhorrence of English rule, which wiser 
methods might have obviated. 

To Mr. £. B. Sargant the country owes its gratitude for 
creating what has been the redeeming feature of camp life — the 
schools — where already many children have learnt a higher side of 
English character and thought than that which the war seemed to 
have taught them. Much, very much, may develop from the be- 
ginning made in these camp schools. 

It is true that some of the people have sunk; the more 
ignorant, deprived of all those outward trappings which help to 
maintain self-respect, even of sufficient clothing, abandoned hope 
and courage, and fell an easy prey to the peculiar temptations of 
the life. 

There have been many dark spots in the fate that has befallen 
some of the women during the two years and eight months of the 
war, barely touched upon in these pages, because not yet investi- 
gated, but which would look black even against the sombre back- 
ground of this book. Maybe such things occur in every war. lV\ 
that is so, there is all the stronger reason for abolishing war, and J 
adopting International Arbitration. 

As a whole, the great body of Boer women have come finely 
out of the ordeal to which we have subjected them^ But that is 
no justification of their having been so subjected. CNever before 
have women and children been so warred against^ England, by^ 
the hands of Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener, adopted the 
policy of Spain, while improving upon her methods. She has \ 
placed her seal upon an odious system. Is it to be a precedent J 
for future wars, or is it to be denounced not merely by one party, 
but by every humane person of every creed and every tongue, 
denounced as a ' method of barbarism ' which must never be re- 
sorted to again — the whole cruel sequence of the burning, the 
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eviction, the rendering destitute, the deporting, and finally the re- 
concentxating of the nonHxwibatants of the country, with no 
previous preparation for their sustenance? 

It ought to become a fixed principle with the English people 
that no General acting in their name should ever again resort 
to measures of such a nature. " It is a question," wrote Lord 
Ripon,^ '* of the fair fame of our country, and of the reputation for 
manliness, to say nothing of chivalry of our people ... for the 
system no condemnation is too strong. It is cruel in the present, 
and inconceivably foolish in regard to the future. ... If we 
allow it to continue, the full responsibility will be ours. One 
strong word from the British people will sweep the whole thing 
away. Have we the courage to speak it ? " 

But the British people had not the courage to speak that 
noble word. The camps went on and the graves filled till 16,000 
children^ perished, and over 4000 adults. These are official 
figures, and they do not account for all 

Now the time is drawing near when these women shall gradu- 
ally be released and drafted back to their desolate homes. The 
three millions provided under the terms of settiement may give 
them shelter and some stock, and implements of labour, but how 
far will that go ? That sum cannot cover the great extent of the 
loss, which the Generals estimate at 50 millions. Each house will 
be empty of furniture. One way of confessing the great mistake 
that we have made is humbly to help them to begin their simple 
lives again. Thank-offerings that the war is over, and peace- 
offerings too, can be fitly made for this object It will take many 
thousands of such offerings to meet the needs of a homeless and 
ruined people. " We are paupers now, and it is terrible," writes 
one woman ; and another, " Can you form an idea of what it is to 
have nothing — literally nothifigf*^ 

* TiftuSf June 19, 1901. 

' Up to twelve years in the Transvaal, and up to fifteen years in the 
O.R.C. 



N.B. — Any profits arising from the sale of this booh will go to 
the ** JRefurnishing Fund *^ for Boer Homes. 

TAUJoiKESffwu 1, 1902. 
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I. 



EARLY SCALE OF RATIONS IN O.R.C. FOR 
REFUGEES AND UNDESIRABLES 



Undated, but before January i6, 1901. Handed to me in 
the office at Bloemfontein. 



Refugees, 
\ lb. Fresh Meat 



Undesirables. 



\ lb. Fresh Meat 



\ lb. either Meal, Rice, Samp, \ lb. either Meal, Rice, or 



or Potatoes, 
i^ oz. Coffee. 
3 oz. Sugar. 
I oz. Salt 



^ tin of Condensed Milk. 



Tlf 



Samp. 
\ oz. Coffee. 
I oz. Sugar. 
I oz. Salt 
^ tin of Condensed Milk. 



Captain 

Assistant Provasi'Marskalt 
O.R.C 



tl9 
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II. 

" Economy is as essential in tbe management of your camp as the wel£ue 
of your charges." * 



LINE OF COMMUNICATION ORDERS 

L. of C. No. 129. 

By Lieut-General Sir A. Hunter, K.C.B., D.S.O., Commanding 
L of C. from Nerval's Pont to Wolverhoek. 



Blobmfontbin, IVednesday^ January 16, 1901. 



SCALE OF RATIONS FOR REFUGEES. 



Adults, and Children over Six Years of age. 



Refugees, 



Flour or Meal 
Meat . 
Coffee . 
Sugar . 
Salt . 



Families who have Members 
on Commando, 

I lb. daily. Mealie Meal 3 lb. daily. 

f lb. „ Meat . i lb. twice weekly, 

1 oz. „ Coffee . i oz. daily. 

2 oz. „ Sugar . 2 oz. „ 



\ oz. 



n 



Salt . 



oz. 



>} 



Children under Six Years of age. 



Flour or Meal 
Meat . 
Milk . 
Sugar . 
Salt 



\ lb. daily. Meal 
Meat 
Milk. 
Sugar 
Salt . 



^Ib. 
^tin 




I oz. 


>l 


^oz. 


)> 



\ lb. daily. 

\ lb. twice weekly. 

\ tin daily. 



I oz. „ 
|- oz. 



» 



^ Cd. 819, p. 9, General Instructions. 
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III. 



AMENDED SCALE OF RATIONS,^ O.R.C. 



March 8, 1901. 



To ALL White Refugees. 



\ lb. Fresh Meat (or tinned when fresh unobtainable). 
I lb. either Meal or Rice, Samp or Potatoes, upon due 

notice being given. 
I oz. Coffee. 

1 oz. Salt. 

2 oz. Sugar. 

yV pait of tin of Condensed Milk. 



IV. 



This scale continued till September, when \ lb. Rice daily 
was added, on the recommendation of the Ladies' Commission. 



V. 



REVISED RATION SCALE « 



January 1902. 

Children of Five Years and under. 

44.7 oz. Meal. \ oz. Coffee. 

44.7 oz. Oatmeal or Rolled 2 oz. Sugar (white). 

Oats. \ oz. Salt. 

44.7 oz. Rice and Maizena. 1.7 tin Jam. 

2.7 tin Milk (Condensed). 1.7 of i oz. Lime Juice. 

In addition, one plate of Soup (of Meat, Vegetables, and 
Pearl Barley) per head per diem to all children. 

* Cd. 819, p. 37. 

• Cd. 934, p. 98. 

21 
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Adults. 



J lb. Meat, 
f lb. Meal. 

1 oz. Coffee. 

2 OZ. Sugar. 
I oz. Salt. 

^^ tin Milk (Condensed). 



I 02. Butterine per diem. 
I lb. Rice per week. 
4 oz. Lime Juice per week. 
I lb. Jam per fortnight. 
Fresh Vegetables, as obtain- 
able. 



I. 



TRANSVAAL RATION SCALE i 



Refugees, 

7 lb. Meal or Flour weekly. 
I lb. Meat twice a week. 
4 oz. Salt weekly. 
6 oz. Coffee 
12 oz. Sugar 



i> 



)i 



Pretoria, December i, 1900. 

Undesirables. 

7 lb. Flour weekly. 
No Meat, 

4 oz. Salt weekly. 
4 oz. Coffee „ 

8 oz. Sugar „ 



Refugee Children under 
Twelve, 

3I lb. Meal or Flour weekly. 
\ lb. Meat twice a week. 

2 oz. Salt weekly. 

3 oz. Coffee „ 
12 oz. Sugar „ 



Undesirable Children under 
Twelve. 

3^ lb. Meal or Flour weekly. 

No Meat, 
2 oz. Salt weekly. 
2 oz. Coffee 
8 oz. Sugar 



»} 



11 



IL 



Scale raised,^ February 27, 1901. All indigent Refugees to 
receive, in future, Meat rations, in terms of Class L 



* Cd. 819, p. 21. 
a Cd. 819, p. 21. 
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III. 



REVISED RATION SCALE i 



January 13, 1903, after Visit of Commission. 



Children under Two Years. Weekly. 



14 quarts Milk. 

2^ lb. Flour or Boer Meal. 

6 oz. Sugar. 

6 oz. Syrup. 

4 oz. Butter. 



2 oz. Salt. 
8 oz. Soap. 

Soup and Vegetables as sup- 
plied by Matron. 



Children over Two and under Five Years.* 

Weekly. 

14 quarts Milk. 4 oz. Butter. 

6 oz. Syrup. 2 oz. Salt. 

3^ lb. Flour, Boer Meal, or 8 oz. Soap. 

Oatmeal. 2 lb. Meat and Soup. 

6 oz. Sugar. 



Children over Five and under Twelve Years. 

Weekly. 



7 quarts Milk. 

5 lb. Flour, Boer Meal, or Oat- 

meal. 

6 oz. Sugar. 
6 oz. Syrup. 

8 oz. Rice, Beans, or Samp. 



4 oz. Salt. 
4 oz. Butter. 
4 oz. Coffee. 
3 lb. Meat 
8 oz. Soap. 
24 oz. Vegetables. 



» Cd. 934 (1902), p. 96. 
• Cd. 934 (1902), p. 96. 
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Adults. 



7 lb. Flour or Boer Meal. 
12 oz. Sugar. 
7 oz. Coffee. 
4 lb. Meat. 
4 oz. Salt. 



I tin Milk. 
8 oz. Soap. 

I lb. Samp, Rice, or Beans. 
24 oz. Vegetables. 



I am indebted to Mr. Alfred Marks for the subjoined Table, 
in which he has worked out the cost of food per head per diem 
in the year 1901. 

' I may add that in the camps with which I was familiar, the 
supply often came short of the notified allowance. Mafeking 
stood alone at the date of my visit in having a more generous 
scale than other camps. 



COST OF THE RATION IN THE 
TRANSVAAL CAMPS 

For the months of May, June, July, October, and November 
1901, calculated from the Government Returns (these are 
the only months for which full data for each Camp are 
giveci). The cost of " Rations Issued " is alone taken, all 
other charges, " Medical Comforts, Wages, Clothing," etc., 
are excluded. 

For the Transvaal Camps, generally, the figures given in the 
Returns (including all charges) are as follows ; the corrected 
figures (excluding all but rations) are given where data exist 
All sums are stated in pence : — 



Figures of 
Return 

Corrected 
Figures 



Feb. 


Mar. 


April. 


May. 


June. 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


6.46 


4.84 


4.42 


4.37^ 


4-44 


4.25 


4.70 


5.45 


5.70 


6.23 


■ • • 


• • • 


• • • 


2.36* 


2.04 


2.06 


2.04 


2.19 


3.01 
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FOR THE SEVERAL CAMPS 





May. 


June. 

• • • 


July. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Balmoral .... 


• • • 


• • • 


3-04 


3.65 


Barberton . 




2.92* 


2.58 


2.32 


2.82 


3.21 


Belfast 




• • • 


1.63 


1. 95 


2.63 


2.83 


Heidelberg 




1.72 


2.07 


1.62 


2.75 


3.20 


Irene 




1.44 


1.62 


2.05 


4.04 


3.39 


Johannesburg Town 




1.48 


1.42 


H^ 


2.38 


2.85 


Do. Camp 




... 


1.50 


1.84 


3-52 


4.23 


Klerksdorp 




1. 25 


0.34' 


1.68 


2.61 


336 


Krugersdorp 




1-37 


1-39 


I.S4 


2.66 


3.53 


Mafeking . 




• • • 


14.92 


15.90 


3-56 


4.14 


Middelburg 




3.97 


3.62 


3.08 


3-32 


3-39 


Nylstroom 




• • • 


1.30 


1. 16 


303 


3.00 


Pietersburg 




1.72 


2.03 


2.04 


2.93 


2.88 


PotcheCstroom . 




1.44 


1.52 


1. 81 


2.83 


3- 13 


Standerton 




1.47 


1.63 


1.91 


3-91 


3.26 


Vereeniging 




I.4S 


1.50 
1.87 


1.49 


1.66 


2.07 


Volksrust . 




1-33 


1.81 


2.70 


2.97 


Vryheid . 




• • • 


• • • 


1-55 


• ■ • 


• • • 


Waterval, North 




• • • 


• • • 


1.62 


• • • 


• • ■ 


Vryburg . 




• • • 


• • ■ 


• • • 


• • • 


3.33 


V. D. Hoven's Drift . 




• * • 


• ■ ■ 


• • • 


• ■ • 


325 


Pretoria Relief . 




6.22 


4. IS 


3-97 


2.93 


5.11 



^ May 4, 4.37d. Kxcluding a sum wrongly brought into the Barberton 
account for this month (Cd. 819, p. 175) the amount is 4.ood. The corre- 
sponding correction is made in " Corrected Figures," and in the Barberton 
amount. 



' The lowest amount to be found in the Table is that for Klerksdorp for 
June, viz. a34d. The cost of the ration at Port Elizabeth has been i3.5od. 
(is. i^d.). 
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COST OF THE RATION ELSEWHERE THAN 
IN THE TRANSVAAL CAMPS 



ORANGE FREE STATE. 



} 



March 1 901 

une 

uly 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 



9.00 pence. 

8.83 

8.50 

7.02 
12.81 
10.57 

12.53 
II. 21 



Cd. 819, p. 36. For food only by contract. 

„ p. 109.^ 

„ p. 211. 

„ p. 294. 
Cd. 853, p. 20. 

„ p. 127. 
Cd. 934, p. 36. 
Cd. 936, p. 5.^ 



No definite statement. 



March 1901 
December „ 



NATAL. 

8.71 pence. Cd. 819, p. 40. Apparently for food only. 
5-57 M Cd. 902, p. 129. For food only. 



PORT ELIZABETH. 

March 190 1 13.50 pence. Cd. 819, p. 42. For food only. 

This camp has been spoken of by Mrs. Fawcctt as **a show camp. 
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RAITS OF MORTALITY 

In these Tables, wherever practicable, the mean population 
has been taken. Therefore the population at the end of the 
month will not be found in agreement with that on which the 
death-rate is calculated. Summary I. shows the actual popula- 
tion; Summaries II. and III. the mean, when this could be 
ascertained. No two persons working on the returns would bring 
out precisely the same results ; but, as near as possible, this is 
a correct presentation of the facts, so far as revealed. The 
references cited make it easy to consult the returns. To get 
the mean, the population is taken on the first of the month, 
adding half the arrivals and births, and deducting half the 
departures. P'or the sake of clearness the rates are stated in 
dark figures. 

Summary III. and Table I. relate to children's deaths. 
The highest general death-rate for children is in the O. R. C. 
Camps. The highest single rate for children for one month is 
that at Brandfort, in October, 1891, of 1,951 per thousand per 
annum. 

There is grave reason to fear that many more deaths have 
taken place than appear in these official returns. 
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TABLE I. 

Highest Rates of Mortauty among Children in the 
Concentration Camps (Whites). 



Date. 


Camp. 

1 

Middelburg . 


! 
Number 

of 
Children 
(Mean). 

3567 


Number 

of 

Children 

(end of 

Month). 


Number 

of 
Deaths. 


1 

Rate of 
Mortality 
per 1000 

Annum. 


1901. 

July . . 


* • . 


342 


1 150 


August . 


Kroonstad . 


... 


1727 


270 


1878 


>i 


Nylstroom . 


804 


• • • 


95 


1418 


>i 


Pietersburg . 


1475 


• • • 


149 


1212 


October . 


Brandfort 


• • • 


2132 


345 


1951 


i> 


Heilbron 


• • • 


1727 


212 


1474 


i> 


Mafeking . 

1 


2419 


• • • 


350 


1737 


>i • 


1 

Standerton . 


1326 


• • • 


205 


'855 


1 


Vryburg . . 


449 


« • • 


45 


1202 


1 
November 


Klerksdorp . 


• • • 


1833 


161 


1054 


}} 


Nylstroom . 


• • • 


683 


67 


1178 


>} 


Mafeking . 


• • • 


1853 


197 


1277 


December 


Bethulie . . 


• • • 


2278 


197 


1038 
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TABLE II, 
Transvaal Camps. 





p„...o.. ! . 


..™ 


DjU=. 


Off. Ret. 


M„. 


w™™. 


Children. 
13,091 


ToUl, 


H 


1 


TaUL 


1901. 
Mar. aa 


Cd.819. 16 


8,214 


Ji.ios' 


1 800 




Apr. 30 


CA 819, 47 


3.593 7,505 


13,714 


33.8.3 






440 


M«y 31 


Cd. 819.51 


6,84a ii,a63 


18.834 


37-939 


39 ^7 


353 


338 


June 30 


Cd. 819,113 


8,596 16,111 


30,953 


45.659 ! ss 


584 


rso 


July 3. 


Cd.819, 3»3 


10,481 a3,a6i 


38.737 


61,479 66 14 ' 


860 


1067 


AuB.3i|cd.8i9,3ii 


10,808 84,645 


30.047 


65.500 'Sj 504 


1190 


1477 


Sept. 30 


Cd. 853. 34 


11,156.14,73a 


39,786 


65.314 74 171 


"134 1 1369 1 


Oct. 31 


Cd.9oa,44 


"■073 1*4,078 


38.SS6 


63.707 85 336 


1395 


i6t6 


Nov. 30 


Cd. 934. 54 


10,907 


a3.78o 


37.638 


61.315 94 a36 


I30I 


1531 


Dec. 31 


Cd. 936. 17 


10,884 


23.8a7 


37,350 


61,961 73 J87 


780 


1040 


1903. 
Jan. 3> 


Cd.939 


10,304 


33.391 


36,456 


60,151 5" S9 


439 


639 


reb.rf 


Cd.939 


io.a46 


ao,5i6 


33.163 


53,934 29 6& 


190 


387 
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TABLE VI. 

Concentration Camps of the Transvaal. 

TAULE showing (so far as recoided) the Population of ewh Camp at the 
end of each month, Dbaths and Dbath-Rats (in ilati Jigum) 
wt l.oO) per aiiiium. Where dal» out for iU calculation, the meui 
Population for the month is shown in ilatie figurts, tni the Death- 
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TABLE V\.— Continued. 



1901. . . . 

1 


Pop'n. 
1994 


July. 
Deaths! 


Rate. 


Pop'n. 


lUGUST. 

Deaths 


Rate. 


Sbptbmbkk. 




Pop'n. 


Deaths 

1 


Rate. 


Barberton . . 


17 


142 


1938 


76 


440 


1928 


66 


888 




11^ 






900S 






198U 






Balmoral . . 


• • 


• • 


• • 


1660 
1716 


16 


112 


2262 
1976 


37 


m 


Belfast . . . 

1 


1214 
lOSk 


18 


181 


1407 

ists 


26 


228 


1566 


60 


888 


Heidelberg . 


1996 
1759 


18 


18S 


2222 


81 


488 


2241 

fSSS 


60 


286 ' 


Irene . . . 


4409 
U6S5 


147 


881 


4666 


67 


140 


4277 

uoi 


80 


814 


Johannesburg 


8666 
S:i67 


88 


128 


8606 
S6S6 


82 


271 


3176 
3359 


39 


188 


Klerksdorp . 


8662 
S075 


38 


148 


4688 
U160 


179 


617 


4612 
U68U 


147 


881 


Krugersdorp . 


4162 
3S8S 


12 


42 


4863 
iS€6 


125 


» 


6299 
51S9 


125 


802 


Meintjes-Kop 


« • 


• • 


• • 


m • 


• • 


• ■ 


• • 


• ■ 


• • 


Middelburg . 


7761 
7790 


404 


822 


6623 

7196 


lift 


100 


6206 
6U7 


102 


180 


Mafeking . . 


3616 
S6%i 


9 


40 


4676 
UUl 


31 


00 


6246 
IMS 


166 


480 


Nylstroom 


1621 
litl 


86 


827 


1476 
15SS 


HI 


887 


1861 
168S 


64 


884 


Pietersburg . 


3307 


113 


418 


3713 


184 


618 


3612 
3706 


86 


278 


Potchefstroom 


7144 
6671 


133 


289 


7366 
728S 


64 


106 


7696 
75SU 


94 


160 

1 


Standerton . 


2996 
S09S 


36 


181 


3297 
3161 


80 


118 


8049 
3SS6 


125 


488 


Vereeniging . 


1088 
9SU 


4 


88 


976 
1031 


60 


682 


970 
99S 


40 


484 


Vvlksmst . . 


6462 


49 


108 


6271 
5i90 


248 


668 


6090 
6SW 


129 


280 


Vryburg . . 


• • 


« * 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• ■ 


V. D. Hovcn's 




















Drift . . . 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


Relief and Mil- 




















itary Posts . 


8762 


• • 


• • 

• • 


7886 


• • 

1477 


• ■ 

• • 


6481 


1300 


••1 


62,479 


1067 


65,r»00 


65,314 


-1 
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TABLE VI.— Continued. 



1901. . . . 


OCTOBBR 


• 


NOVEMBBK. 


Dkcbmbbi 


Rate. 


Pop'n. 1 


Deaths 


Rate. 


Pop'n. 


Deaths 


Rate. 


Pop'n. 


Deaths 


Barberton . . 


1904 
iftW 


1 
12 


78 


1720 


10 


61 


1631 


7 


81 


Balmoral . . 


2677 
Sl»6k 


68 


888 


2488 


90 


4Si 


2686 


76 


80S 


Belfast . . . 


1890 
U98 


29 


ttS 


1374 


81 


871 


1376 


41 


888 


Heidelberg . 


2196 

tsuo 


43 


280 


2218 


67 


800 


2212 


87 


807 


Irene . . . 


9066 

uao 


100 


887 


4027 


90 


868 


4116 


39 


lis 


Johannesburg 


2986 
9069 
8826 


27 


106 


2821 


14 


80 


2797 


28 


1» 


Klerksdorp . 


169 


149 


8889 


194 


000 


4073 


169 


MS 




USh8 


















Krugersdorp . 


6488 

6tua 


92 


MS 


6886 


178 


897 


6345 


106 


888 


Meintjes-Kop 


• ■ 


• • 


• • 


• • 


■ • 


• • 


• ■ 


• • 


• • 


Middelburg . 


6698 
6970 
4778 


189 


819 


6223 


208 


m 


6113 


116 


MO 


Mafeking . . 


406 


08i 


4496 


231 


616 


4878 


90 


117 




6915 


















Nybtroom 


1812 
1861 


69 


880 


1618 


91 


078 


1731 


66 


881 


Pietersburg . 


8693 

net? 


48 


180 


3683 


46 


181 


3170 


64 


an 


Potchefstroom 


7488 
7561 


86 


188 


7247 


74 


188 


7177 


70 


117 


Standerton . 


2946 
3116 


240 


928 


8092 


82 


818 


8866 


64 


m 


Vereeniging . 


906 

9U1 

6284 


8 


102 


926 


6 


78 


960 


16 


ISO 


Volksnist . . 


46 


100 


6286 


60 


188 


6239 


46 


108 




6910 


















Vryburg . . 


1266 
976 


66 


678 


1191 


61 


81i 


1266 


24 


9tT 


V. D. Hovens 




















Drift. . . 


m m 


• • 


• • 


305 


8 


315 


212 


7 


808 


Relief and Mil- 




















itary Posts . 


6802 




• • 

• • 


6442 
62,326 


• • 


■ • 


6140 

1 


• • 

1040 


• • 


63,707 


1616 


1521 


. • 


61.961 
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•• 
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TABLE YL— Continued. 



1902. . . . 


January. 


FBBKtlAKl 


r. 


Mabch. 






Pop'n. 


Deaths 


Rate. 
68 


Pop'n. 


Deaths 


Rate. 


Pop'n. 


Deaths 


Rate. 


Barberton. . 


1677 


9 


1688 


6 


88 


1606 


2 


18 


Balmoral . . 


2708 


84 


878 


2483 


24 


118 


2881 


14 


n 


Belfast . . . 


1846 


15 


181 


1474 


12 


97 


1380 


7 


M 


Heidelberg . 


2247 


18 


81 


2202 


12 


68 


2164 


6 


88 


Irene . . . 


4067 


19 


68 


4062 


16 


U 


4164 


11 


n 


Johannesburg 


2667 


13 


61 


2211 


8 


48 


1782 


9 


88 


Klerksdmp . 


3979 


86 


888 


3083 


46 


188 


8532 


40 


188 


Krugersdorp . 


4629 


63 


168 


3848 


22 


68 


8943 


6 


18 


Meintjes'Kop 


• • 


« • 


■ « 


328 


• « 


• • 


427 


■ • 


• • 


Middelborg . 


5058 


61 


121 


6171 


16 


87 


4996 


6 


14 


Mafeking . . 


4312 


36 


97 


4328 


21 


88 


4347 


6 


14 


Nylstroom 


1660 


81 


m 


1628 


8 


88 


1474 


7 


87 


Pietersbarg . 


2883 


29 


180 


• • 


• • 


• ■ 


• • 


• • 


m m 


Potchefstroom 


7126 


35 


89 


6786 


26 


88 


6263 


11 


88 


Standerton 


8464 


65 


888 


8429 


37 


180 


8396 


23 


M 


Vereeniging . 


037 


13 


168 


966 


3 


87 


944 


8 


88 


Volksmst . . 


6173 


66 


180 


8788 


26 


79 


8663 


16 


88 


Vryburg . . 


1600 


20 


180 


5 1776 


8 


84 


1878 


9 


87 


V. D. Horen's 
Drift. . . 


• • 


2 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


■ • 


■ • 


Relief and Mil- 
itary Posts . 


4854 
60,161 


• « 


■ ■ 


4 4996 


• • 

2S7 


• • 

• • 


4477 
51,408 


« • 


• • 

• • 


639 


• • 


168,924 


174 



i In the Government Return, Cd. 939, 6, there is a wrong addition. 
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TABLE VII. 
Concentration Camps of the Orange Free State. 

TABLE showing (so far as recorded) the Population of each Camp at the 
end of each month, Deaths and Death- Rate (in dark figurei) per 
1,000 per annum. 



1901 .. . 


BlAV. 


JUNB. 


July. 




Pop'n. 


Deaths 


Rate. 


Popn. 


Deaths 
88 


Rate. 

81 


Pop'n. 


Deaths 


Rate. 
188 


Aliwal North 


• • 


IS 


■ • 


4428 


4461 


03 


Bloemfontein 


1297 


168 


IBM 


4753 


167 


SM 


5118 


102 


888 


Bnuidfort . . 


• • 


7 




1815 


11 


73 


1866 


18 


8f 


Bethulie . . 


• • 


7 




8440 





81 


4280 


31 


87 


Heilbron . . 


• • 


4 




2077 


15 


87 


2864 


22 


111 


Harrismith . 


• • 


• • 




066 


1 


18 


927 


8 


88 


Kroonstad 


■ • 


41 




8797 


47 


148 


8866 


157 


188 


Ktmberley . 


• • 


13 




2186 


17 


98 


8613 


63 


108 


Ladybraod . 


• • 


• • 




• • 


• • 


• ■ 


• • 


• • 


• • 


Norval's Pont 


• ■ 


12 




2772 


86 


181 


8891 


60 


818 


Spriogfontein 


• • 


87 




2667 


42 


188 


2645 


101 


188 


VredefortRoad 


• • 


19 




1866 


18 


188 


1421 


14 


118 


Winburg . . 


• • 


14 




1788 


10 


68 


2216 


13 


70 


Orange River 


■ • 


• • 




• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


Kromelleboog 


• • 


• • 




• « 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 

• • 


• • 


S3A 




31,604 


896 


• • 


1 
86,140 ; 


042 

1 


For July to Oc 
totals do not agi 


toberthe 
lee with 


Popula 
those gi 


tion is f 
ven inl 


riven fhui 


nCd. 8j 
» I., II 


., and 1 


It will b 
[II., and 


e found 
the Tal 


that the 
»le from 



tboM given in Cd. 8x9^ 909 and 990 ; Cd. 853, 17 
attributing greater weight to either set of Ketun 



— 9 » — 

Returns of Population taken are 
and 130. There is no apparent reason for 
etums. 



Jmu 190a. 



Mi 
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TABLE y II.— Continued. 



1001 .. . 


Pop'n. 
4437 


LuausT. 




Sbptbmbkr. 


October. 




Deaths 


Rate. 


Pop'n. 


Deaths 


Rate. 


Pop'n. 


Deaths 


Rate. 


Aliwal North 


209 


868 


4661 


41 


108 


4712 


19 


«8 


Bkwmfonteiii 


6686 


96 


178 


6429 


107 


100 


6424 


204 


881 


Brandfort . . 


8404 


22 


T? 


3867 


138 


118 


8666 


372 


1886 


Bethulte . . 


4767 


176 


HO 


4811 


236 


888 


4771 


164 


887 


Heilbron . . 


2709 


23 


08 


3391 


144 


600 


8063 


238 


088 


Harrismith . 


1134 


6 


88 


1804 


2 


18 


1696 


6 


87 


Kroonstad 


3826 


826 


1178 


8406 


171 


608 


9674 


93 


870 


Kimberley . 


8701 


160 


810 


3739 


63 


170 


3767 


46 


118 


Ladybarand . 


• • 


• • 


• • 


« • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• ■ 


Nerval's Pont 


3215 


50 


188 


3284 


64 


107 


3294 


62 


188 


SprinKfontein 


2893 


62 


816 


2693 


33 


147 


2849 


114 


180 


VredefortRoad 


1714 


21 


147 


1911 


101 


68ft 


2110 


91 


818 


Winborg . . 


2624 


18 


81 


3268 


80 


110 


3144 


72 


878 


Orange River 


1507 


7 


88 


1622 


17 


181 


1600 


66 


IftO 


Kromelleboog 


• • 


• • 

1164 


• • 


i.. 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


42,107 


• • 


44,276 


1127 


• • 


44,459 


1614 


■ • 



1 Cd. 853, Z7, States Pop., 19. 
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TABLE Vl\.— Continued. 



1901 .. . 


November. 


Decbmbbr. 


1002. 


January. 

i 




1 
Pop'n. .Deaths 


Rate. 


Pop'n. 


Deaths 


Rate. 


Pop'n. 


Deaths 


Rate. 


Aliwal North 


4613 


80 


lOS 


1 
4666 


64 


IIS 


4614 


28 


61 


Bloemfontein 


6322 


178 


sn 


6040 


184 


SM 


6040 


127 


MS 


Brandfort . . 


3081 


168 


lie 


4221 


130 


SM 


4143 


100 


SM 


Bethulie . . 


4631 


236 


SM 


4266 


276 


no 


4068 


180 


MS 


Heilbron . . 


3061 


166 


SOS 


3072 


124 


MS 


2878 


82 


su 


Harrismith 


1660 


13 


01 


1623 


63 


m 


1470 


82 


SSI 


Kroonstad 


3768 


128 


iOS 


3673 


163 


HO 


3646 


05 


SSI 


Kimberley . 


8806 


84 


107 


3867 


12 


n 


3460 


13 


« 


Ladybrand . 


606 , 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


Norval's Pont 


3260 


47 


ITS 


8228 


86 


IM 


8186 


10 


11 


Springfontein 


2678 


101 


4S8 


2603 


60 


SIS 


2602 


81 


1« 


VredefortRoad 


1083 


62 


! 37S 


1067 


60 


SM 


1887 


41 


SM 


Winborg . . 


3127 


02 


S8S 


2005 


81 


SM 


2978 


42 


IM 


Orange River 


1675 


66 


4ST 


1667 





M 


1706 


11 


Tl 


Kromelleboog 


3 


• • 


• • 


•• 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


46,063 


1340 


• • 


43,766 


1260 


1 


42,404 


766 


■ • 
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TABLE VlL—ConHnued. 



1902 . . . 


Fbbruaiy. 


Makh. 




Pop'n. 


Deaths 


Rate. 

1 

il 


Pop'n. 
4484 


Deaths 


Rate. 


Aliwal North 


4472 


16 


10 


21 


Bloemfontein 


6880 


60 


m 


6694 


28 


89 


Brandfort . . 


4090 


40 


117 


3901 


24 


11 


Bethulie . . 


4043 


33 


96 


4047 


11 


S2 


Heilbroo . . 


2860 


19 


19 


921 


18 


231 


Harzismith 


eo8 


4 


19 


348 


1 


81 


Kroonstad 


3600 


31 


108 


3628 


13 


14 


Kimberley . 


3603 


12 


41 


2886 


12 


BO 


Ladybrand . 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


Nerval's Pont 


8479 


2 


1 


8470 


6 


» 


Springfootein 


2673 


24 


112 


2664 


13 


61 


Vr«defortRoad 


1871 


14 


w 


1866 


7 


46 


Winburg . . 


2661 


31 


14S 


2637 


22 


104 


Orange River 


1609 


13 


92 


1688 


14 


99 


Kromelleboog 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 




41,138 


289 


• • 


37,939 


179 


• • 
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TABLE VIII. 
Concentration Camps of Natal. 

TABLE showing for each Camp (so far as recorded) the Population at 
the end of each month, Dbaths and Death- Rate (in eUtrk figures) 
per 1,000 per annum. Where data exist for its calculation, the mean 
Population for the month is shown in Ualic fignres^ and the Death- 
Rate is calculated on this mean. 



1901 .. . 


Maich. 


Junk. 


JULT. 




Pop'n. 


Deaths 


Rate. 


Pop'n. 


Deaths 


Rate. 


Pop'n. 


Deaths 


Rate. 


Ladysmith 


• • 




• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


■ • 


Colenso . . 


• • 




« • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


Howicic . . 
P'termariub'rg 
Jacobs . . . 


706 
1819 

• • 




• • 

• ■ 


649 
1966 

• • 


1 
6 

• • 


18 
87 

• • 


678 

065 

2078 

• • 


• • 

6 

• • 


• • 

28 

• • 


Wenturorth . 


• • 




• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


Merebank. . 


• • 




• • 


• • 


• • 


■ • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


Eshowe . . 


• • 




• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• « 


• • 


2524 




• • 


2614 


7 


• • 


2751 


6 


• • 


1901 .. . 


August. 


SB 


PTBMBB 


R. 


OCTOBBB. 




Pop'n. iDeaths 

1 


Rate. 


Pop'n. 


Deaths 


Rate. 

1 


Pop'n. 


1 
Deaths Rato. 

1 


Ladysmitb 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


1 

• • 


' 






Colenso . . 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• ■ 


• • 








Howicic . . 
P'termariub'rg 
Jacobs . . . 


674 

679 

2174 

fi54 

• • 


2 
22 

• • 


M 
IN 

• • 


2823 
2161 

• t 


1 

45 

1 

« • 


1 

• • 


9112 


75 


• • 


Wentworth . 


• • 


1 

• • 


• • 


• • 


« • 


• • 








Merebank . . 
Eshowe . . 


• • 

• • 


• • 


■ • 

• • 1 


1560 
779 

• • 




• • 


ei 

• ■ 








2848 


24 


• • 


6044 


52 


• • 
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TABLE Vm.—Can^iHued. 



«0. ... 




D.«.B.. 


MIB. JAKUAIIV. 


l«lyiniilli - 
Colau . . 
Howkk . . 
Pumuiiub'ig 

;«<*.. . . 

HcRljuilc. . 
B>b<mo . . 


Pop... 


p-o. 


Rue. 


Pop'B. 


D«uh> 

H7 


Rue. 


Pop-n. 


Dndii 
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APPENDIX C 

LIST OF FARMS 

Ordered to be Burnt, under Notice 602, Bloemfontein. 

S. W., A. W., and H. A. C. Meintjes . Dansfonteia 

J. P. Meintjes Minverdrag. 

G. C. Erasmus Populuefontein. 

M. and P. J. Meintjes .... Bundput. 

S. W. Meintjes Randfontein. 

H. A. Meintjes Uitzecht 

P. J. Meintjes Langlaagte. 

A. W. Meintjes Karrookan. 

J. A. Meintjes Boschkopje. 

A. Labuschagne Grootvlei. 

O. Botha „ 

C. Labuschagne „ 

— Letter „ 

A. Keeve Palin. 

P. Delport Kroonbloem. 

W. Botha Cast Vryheid. 

C. F. Le Roux Langkuil. 

E. P. Serfontein Tochgekregen. 

Eerste Geluk. 

A. Meyer and H. Serfontein Roodewal. 

M. S. W. Combrinck Rietgat. 

E. P. Serfontein Graspan. 

Prinsloo (several) Doomland. 

B. J. Van Nickerk Klipkraal. 

H. Klopper and others .... „ 

D. Kleynhaus Doomkop. 

G. Vosloo Loskop. 

H. Vosloo Boschpoort 

(H.) Steyn Doomdraai. 

(H.) Loggenberg Kopje Alleen. 

— Labuschagne 

D. C. H. P.. and W. Serfontein . . { ^JX^^ 

J. Besters (several) Uitenhage. 
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The following is a list of some farms burned and destroyed 
by British troops, during September and part of October 1901 
the families have been brought into Irene Camp — loth Octobei 
1 90 1 — and affidavits were taken there : — 

Sbptbmbbr 190 1. 



Namea. 


Destroyed or 
Burned. 


Officer. 


Farm. 


Michael Adriaan t. d. 


House. 


Broadwood. 


Buffelsfonteiny 


Pretoria. 


Berg. 










Piet. Gert Laboschagne. 


9* 


If 


11 


11 


W. J. A. vao Sdialkwyk. 


3 houses. 


If 


ft 


II 


T. J. Barnard. 


I house. 


i> 


II 


»t 


J. G. Erasmus. 


2 houses. 


Clements. 


Leeuwfontein, 


Rustenbeig. 


J. J. H. Engelbrecht. 


7 houses. 


» 


Groenkloof, 


it 


J. H. du Plessis. 


I house. 


Broadwood. 


Elandskraal, 


f$ 


L. A. S. van Wyk. 


If 


II 


II 


»» 


W. J. Jacobs. 


2 houses. 


II 


Buffelshoek, 


*» 


J. C. Barnard. 


2 „ 


II 


u 


fi 


W. C Barnard. 


4 


II 


t$ 


tf 


D. J. C. Riekert. 


I house. 


Paget. 


Rietfontein, 


Pretoria. 


S. C. Ic Roux. 


f 1 


II 


II 


Iff 


A. G. Riekert (widow). 


fi 


II 


9f 


•» 


P. J. Viljoen. 


4 houses. 


II 


Witkopjes, 


ti 


J. Coetzee. 


3 M 


Colenbrander. 


Boschfontein, 


•1 


M. W. Jacobse. 


• • a 


II 


Nylstroom, 


It 


J. J. Uys. 


I house. 


fi 


Zeebrandldoof, 


II 


A. J. Kleinsmit 


3 houses. 


• • t 


Rooiplatz, 


•I 


C. C. Minnaar (widow). 


I house. 


English at 
Eerste Fabr. 


Elandsfontein, 


.* 


J. A. Bosman. 


I house. 


II 


II 


If 


W. B. Prinsloo. 


2 houses. 


II 


Crocodilspruit 


II 


C. J. de Waal. 


If 


II 


Dykkop, 


II 


J. A. liedenberg. 


I house. 


II 


Rooiplatz, 


II 


M. Opperman. 


3 houses. 


II 


Bopsfontein, 


If 


D. J. Steenkamp. 


2 „ 


II 


Kbpfontein, 


f» 


J. F. P. Erasmus. 


>i 


II 


Klipspniit, 


If 
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OcTOBBR 1901. 






Names. 


Destroyed or 
Burned. 


Officer. 


Farm. 




. Jacobs. 


2 houses. 


English at 
Eerste Fabr. 


Buifelshoek. 




Maret. 


>l 


>i 


V. Dykspruit, 


Pretoria. 


C M. Fourie 


3 II 


II 


De Kroonspruit, 


II 


idow). 










L. de Beer. 


i> 


II 


Rooitplaat, 


It 


Botha (widow). 


I house. 


Kitchener. 


Derdepoot, 


II 


J. J. Buckley 


3 houses. 


If 


Rooiplatt, 


II 


idow). 










Botha. 


I house. 


II 


»» 


>» 


Benkes. 


4 houses. 


Plumer. 


Zusterhoek, 


II 


Botha. 


2 ,1 


II 


Doomfontein, 


If 


Dreycr. 


I house. 


Kekewich 


V. Dykspruit, 


II 


J. Erasmus. 


4 houses. 


i> 


Hartebeestspruit, 


If 


Erasmus. 


2 If 


English. 


V. Dykspruit, 


ff 


Geldenhuis. 


2 „ 


Plumer. 


Klipkkopje, 


f f 


C Jansen (widow). 


I house. 


Kitchener. 


Tweepoort, 


»i 


van Jaarsveld. 


3 houses. 


English. 


V. Dykspruit, 


9» 


. Koekcmoer. 


4 >, 


II 


Zusterhoek, 


19 


es3m (unmarried). 


3 >i 


II 


Witfontein, 


91 


J. J. Minnaar 


I house. 


Kitchener. 


Tweespruit, 


19 


idow). 










. Oosthuysen (widow). 


3 II 


II 


V. Dykspruit, 


99 


Pieterse. 


• • « 


Plumer. 


Zustershoek, 


II 


. Prinsloo (widow). 


2 houses. 


Kitchener. 


V. Dykspruit, 


If 


L. Prinsloo. 


11 


... 


Crocodilspruit, 


99 


H. Steenkamp. 


3 II 


Plumer. 


Klipfontein, 


II 


J. Steenkamp. 


2 „ 


• • • 


II 


11 


J. S. Vcrmaak 


I house. 


Kitchener. 


Tweespruit, 


II 


phans). 










de Wet (spinster). 


I II 


• • • 


Cameelfontein 


91 


J. de Waal (widow). 


II 


Kitchener. 


Tweespruit, 


If 


Wolmarans. 


• • • 


11 


Derdepoort, 


If 


^ V. d. Westhuisen 


3 houses. 


• • • 


Rooikopjes, 


If 


idow). 










!. de Waal (orphans). 


2 n 


Kitchener. 


Tweespruit, 


99 


'• J. Swarts {suK' 


7 ,1 


Kekewich. 


Klipkop, 




tdired). 
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NATIVE CAMre 

Unable myself, from lack of time and strength, to investigate 
the conditions or personally carry relief to the native camps, 
I confidently expected that the Ladies' Commission would have 
made it part of their work to do so. After the issue of their 
Report, which showed that they had not touched this important 
branch of the concentration system, I called upon Mr. Fox 
Bourne, and laid before him facts which had come to my 
knowledge when in South Africa. Clergymen, who worked 
among the coloured people in these camps, and others, told me 
sad tales of the sickness and mortality, which was then very 
high. Beyond giving a little relief for the sick, I was not able 
to do anything. Subsequently, Mr. Fox Bourne addressed the 
following letter to Mr. Chamberlain, whose reply is appended. 
The mortality list, compiled from official sources, is obviously 
incomplete, and only commences in June. To my knowledge, 
deaths had been numerous during the previous months. 



Mr. Fox Bourne to Mr. Chamberlain. 

<* Broadway Chambers, Wkstminstbr, S.W. 

" Sir, — I have the honour, by direction of the Committee of 
the Aborigines Protection Society, to address you with reference 
to the native refuge camps in South Africa. 

" From the very scanty information as to these camps which 
is incidentally furnished in the papers relating to the working of 
the refuge camps which have been laid before Parliament (Cd. 

7^9» 793> ^53> ^54> 9^^> ^^^ 93^)) ^^ appears that, in addition 
to the white refugees, there were under Government control, in 

860 
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August 190 1, 32,272 coloured persons, about five-sixths of whom 
were women and children, and all but about a sixteenth in the 
Orange River Colony ; and that the number had risen to 43,594 
in the Orange River Colony alone on 15th November last, with 
which date the information as regards that Colony ceases. It 
further appears that the death-rate in the Orange River Colony 
native camps, which, according to the returns, was about 170 
per 1,000 in August, and about 91 per 1,000 in September, rose 
from 137 per 1,000 in the first fortnight of October to 363 per 
1,000 in the first fortnight of November. 

" In the Transvaal, moreover, it is shown by the returns that 
the number of natives in the refuge camps had risen from 1,829 
in August to 39,323 in November, the latest month accounted 
for, and the death-rate, which was about 242 per 1,000 in August, 
exceeded 291 in November. 

" If statements that have reached our Committee from private 
sources are accurate, the death-rate at some of the native camps, 
including those at Bloemfontein, Edenberg, Springfontein, and 
Klerksdorp, greatly exceeds those appalling figures ; and though 
the diet appointed and paid for by the authorities may be 
adequate, the actual supply of food is often very unsatisfactory, 
especially in the case of young children. 

" Our Committee is aware that the conditions of native life 
inevitably render the concentration of large numbers within 
limited areas extremely insanitary, and it offers no opinion as to 
the policy of thus disposing of the wives and children of male 
natives employed for the most part in services connected with 
the war. But it asks that such inquiries may be instituted by 
His Majesty's Government as should secure for the natives who 
are detained no less care and humanity than are now prescribed 
for the Boer refuge camps. 

" As a preliminary to any further steps that may be deemed 
proper, I am to suggest the expediency of a report being called 
for, giving much fuller information as to the condition of these 
camps, the accommodation and treatment provided in each, 
and other details, than are contained in the Parliamentary 
papers; also to ask that this information, while including 
reference to the earlier state of affairs in the Transvaal, Cape 
Colony, and Natal, as well as in the Orange River Colony, shall 
be continued for the period subsequent to November, when the 
increased death-rate was so startling. 

'* I am also to respectfully suggest to you the appointment of 
a Ladies' Committee, the members of which might be satis- 
factorily selected from residents in South Africa, to be entrusted 
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with a mission for the benefit of the natives, similar to that 
which has been so useful in the case of the Boer women and 
children. 

" I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

"H. R. Fox Bourne. 

"Mank 24f 1902." 

Mr. Chamberlain's reply, dated May 2, contained the 
following passages, and enclosed the report of the Superintendent 
of the Department : — 

• *•... • 

" 2. I enclose a copy of the latest report on the working of 
the native camps in the Orange River Colony which has been 
received in this Department It has since been ascertained by 
telegraph that in the native camps in the Transvaal, with a 
population of 40,000, the deaths in January were about 880, in 
February 550, and in March 400. 

" 3. In the Orange River Colony, with a population of about 
45,000 in native locations, the deaths were in January about 
1400, in February about 800, and in March about 470. 

"4. The figures given above appear to show that the 
conditions of life in the native camps have improved con- 
siderably, and Mr. Chamberlain has no doubt that Lord Milner 
will not fail to exercise all proper care in dealing with the natives 
who are dependent on the Government. 

" I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

"Fred. Graham. 

**The Secretary to the Aborigines Protection Society." 



"Native Refugee Department, 

BloEMFONTEIN, 2nd January 1902. 

"Sir, — I have the honour to forward herewith a copy of 
the November return for the native refugee camps in the 
Orange River Colony. . . . 

"The several reports by the camp superintendent have 
been of a very satisfactory nature. 

"Discipline in the camps has been uniformly good, and 
the natives seem generally contented, and are readily turning 
out for work both with the Government and on the lands round 
the camps, which are being cultivated for their own benefit 
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The death-rate appears high, but, under the circumstances, I 
think it can scarcely be called excessive. Food has been scarce, 
and in many cases the natives have had to put up with con- 
siderable privations before they were brought into the camps, 
and, in addition, must be taken into consideration the invariable 
increase in the death-rate in this country during the hot weather 
before the breaking of the rains, especially so in the case of 
young children. Every effort is being made to deal with this 
matter. Large supplies of comforts, such as milk, sugar, 
medicine, etc., are being distributed, and I am glad to say that 
at present there is every sign of a steady decrease of the sick 
list . . . 

*'To sum up, I consider the report to show a very satis- 
factory state of affairs generally. The Department is now 
organised on a sound footing, and the natives themselves appear 
to thoroughly understand the present condition of things, and to 
appreciate the efforts that are being made by His Majesty's 
Government on their behalf. 



" I have, etc, 



(Sd.) "F. Wilson Fox, Capt, 

Supt. Native Refugee Department, O. R. C* 
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It has been difficult in some cases to ascertain the exact 
month of the establishment of camps, and where doubt exists, if 
the camp actually began in 1900 or 1901, the name is asterisked. 



Transvaal. 



O. R. C. 



Natal. 



Red 1900. 

Johannesburg. 

Knigersdorp. 

Klerksdorp. 

Vereeniging. 

Standerton. 

Heidelberg. 

Potchefstroom. 

Irene.* 

Mafeking. 

Heilbron. 
Vredefort Road.* 
Kroonstad. 
Bloemfontein. 
Norval's Pont. 



Blue 1901. 
Balmoral. 
Middelburg. 
Barberton. 
Volksrust. 
Pietersburg. 
Nylstroom. 
Bel&st. 



Harrismith. 

Vryburg. 

Winburg.* 

Orange River. 

Brandfort.* 

Kimberley. 

Springfontein. 

Bethulie. 

Aliwal North. 



Pietennaritzburg. Merebank. 

Howick.* 



Green xQoa. 



Cape Colony. 



Port Elizabeth. 



Ladysmith. 
Moot River. 
Colensa 
Eshowe. 
Jacobs and 

Wentworth. 
Uitenhage. 
East London. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 



THE COMPLETE WORKS OF CHARLES LAMB. Edited 

by E. V. Lucas. With numerous Illustrations. In Seven Volumes, 

Demy %vo, *js, 6d, each. 

This new edition of the works of Charle and Mary Lamb, in live volumes (to be 
followed b^ two volumes containing the Letters), will be found to contain a 
large quantity of new matter both in prose and verse — several thousand wcnrds in 
all. Mr. E. V. Lucas, the editor, has attempted in the notes, not only to relate 
Lamb's writings to his life, but to account for all his quotations and allusons — 
an ideal of thoroughness far superior to any that previous editors have set before 
themselves. A Life of Lamb by Mr. Lucas will follow next year. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 

By Thomas Carlyle. With an Introduction by C. If. Firth, 

M.A., and Notes and Appendices by Mrs. S. C. Lomas. Three 

Volumes, 6s, each, [Methuen^s Standard Library, 

This edition is brought up to the standard of modem scholarship by the addition of 
numerous new letters of Cromwell, and by the correction ot many errors which 
recent research has discovered. 

CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By LORD 
Macaulay. Edited by F. C. Montague, M.A. Three Volumes, 
Crown Zvo, dr. each, [Methuen^s Standard Library, 

The only edition of this book completdy amiotated. 

m MEMORIAM, MAUD, AND THE PRINCESS. Edited 
by J. Churton Collins, M.A. Crown Svo, 6s, 

[Afethuen^s Sta$idard Library, 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Thomas Carlvle. 
Edited by C. R. L. Fletcher, Fellow of Magdalen Collie, Oxford. 
Three Volumes, Crown Svo, dr. each, 

[Afethuen*s Standard Library, 
This edition is maji^nilicently equipped with notes. 

LORD STRATHCONA: The Story of His Life. By 
Bbckles Willson. Illustrated. Demy Svo, *js, 6d, 

OTHELLO. Edited by H. C. Hart. Demy Svo, y, 6d. 

[The Arden Sluskespeare, 

ROBERT HARLEY, EARL OF OXFORD. By E. S. ROSCOE. 

Illustrated. Demy Svo, *js, 6d, 
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WALTER RALEIGH. By Miss J. A. Tayloiu With 12 
Illustrations. Chth^ 31. 6d, ; leather^ 4J. net, 

[Little Biographies, 

LORD TENNYSON. By A. C Benson, M.A. With 12 
Illustrations. Cloth^ 31. 6d, ; leather^ 4s, net. 

[Little Biographies, 

ERASMUS. By E. F. H. Capey, M.A. With Illustrations. Cloth, 
y, 6d, ; leather, 4J net, [Little Biographies, 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS By W. M. Thackeray. Edited by 
Stephen Gwynn. Fot Svo, cloth^ is, 6d, net; leather, 2s, 6d, net, 

[The Little Library, 

ESMOND. By W. M. Thackeray. Edited by Stephen 

Gwynn. Two Volumes, Pott Svo, cloth, is, ^, net; leather, 2s, 6d. 
net, [ The Little Library, 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. By Charles Dickens. Edited by 
Stephen Gwynn. Two Volumes, Pott Svo, cloth, is, 6d, net; 
leather, 2s, 6d, net. (The Little Library, 

THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. Edited by J. B. Atlay. 
T^o Volumes, PottSvo, cloth, is, dd, net; leather, 2s. 6d. net, 

[The Little Library, 

A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH SONNETS. Edited by 
J. B. B. Nichols. Pott Svo, cloth, is, td. net; leather, 2s, 6cl. net, 

[ The Little Library. 

THE SCARLET LETTER. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Edited by Percy Dearmbr. PottSvo, cloth, is, 6d, net ; leather, 
2u 6d, net, 

[The Little Library. 

THE INHERITANCE. By Susan Ferrier. Two Volumes, 
Pott Svo, cloth, IS, 6d, net ; leather, 2s, 6d, net, 

[The Little Library. 

PARIS. By Hilaire Belloc. Illustrated. Crown Svo. 6s, 

CORNWALL. By A. L. Salmon. Illustrated by B. C, 
Boulter. Pott Svo, cloth, y. ; leather, 31. 6d, net. 

[The Little Guides, 

KENT. By G. CLINCH. Illustrated by F. D. BEDFORD. 
Pott Svo, cloth, 3J. / leather, p, 6d, net, [The Little Guides. 

BRITTANY. By S. Baring - Gould. Illustrated by J. 
Wylie. Pott Svo, cloth, y, ; leather, y. 6d. net, 

[The Little Guides, 

THE ENGLISH LAKES. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. Illus- 
trated by E, H. New. Pott Svo, cloth y, ; leather, y. 6d. net. 

[The Little Guides. 
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Messrs. Methuen's 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 



THE COMPLETE WORKS OF CHARLES LAMB. Edited 

by E. V. Lucas. With numerous Illustrations. In Seven Volumes. 

Demy Sva, Js, 6d. each. 

This new edition of the works of Charle and Mary Lamb, in five volumes (to be 
followed b]^ two volumes containing the Letters), will be found to contain a 
large quxuitity of new matter both in prose and verse — several thousand words in 
all. Mr. £. V. Lucas, the editor, has attemoted in the notes, not only to relate 
Lamb's writings to his life, but to account for all his^ quotations and allusions — 
an ideal of thoroughness far superior to any that previous editors have set before 
themselves. A Life of Lamb by Mr. Lucas will follow next year. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 

By Thomas Carlylk. With an Introduction by C. II. Firth, 

M.A., and Notes and Appendices by Mrs. S. C. Lomas. Three 

Volumes, 6j. each, [Methuen^s Standard Library, 

This edition is brought up to the standard of modern scholarship by the addition of 
numerous new letters of Cromwell, and by the correction ot many errors which 
recent research has discovered. 

CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By Lord 
Macaulay. Edited by F. C. Montague, M.A. Three Volumes, 
Crown Zvo, 6s, each, [Meihuen^s Standard Library, 

The only edition of this book completely annotated. 

m MEMORIAM, MAUD, AND THE PRINCESS. Edited 
by J. Churton Collins, M.A. Crown Zvo, 6s, 

[Afethuen*s Standard Library, 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Thomas Carlvle. 
Edited by C. R. L. Fletcher, Fellow of Magdalen CoU^e, Oxford. 
Three Volumes. Crown ^00, 6s, each, 

[Afethuen*s Standard Library, 
This edition is magnificently equipped with notes. 

LORD STRATHCONA: The Story of His Life. By 
Heckles Willson. Illustrated. Demy Svo, ys. 6d, 

OTHELLO. Edited by H. C. Hart. Demy Zvo. y. 6d, 

[The Arden Shakespeetre, 

ROBERT HARLEY, EARL OF OXFORD. By E. S. ROSCOE. 

Illustrated. Demy %vo. *js. 6d, 
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WALTER RALEIGH. By Miss J. A. TAYLOR. With 12 
lUustratioDs. Chth^ y, 6d, ; leather, 4J. net, 

[Little Biographies, 

LORD TENNYSON. By A. C. Benson, M.A. With 12 
Illustrations. Cloth, y, 6d, ; leather, 4s, net. 

[Little Biographies, 

ERASMUS. ByE.F. H.Capey,M.A. With Illustrations. Cloth, 
p, 6d, ; leather, 4J net, [Little Biographus, 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS By W. M. Thackeray. Edited by 
Stephen Gwynn. Pot %vo, cloth, \s. 6d, mt; leather, 2s, 6d. net, 

[The Little Library, 

ESMOND. By W. M, Thackeray. Edited by Stephen 

Gwynn. Tivo Volumes, Pott ^0, cloth, is, ie/. net ; leather, 2s, 6d, 
net, [The Little Library, 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. By Charles Dickens. Edited by 
Stephen Gwynn. Two Volumes, Pott Svo, cloth^ is. 6d. net; 
leather, 2s, 6d, net, (The Little Library, 

THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. Edited by J. B. Atlay. 
Tkoo Volumes, Pott Svo, doth, is. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net, 

[The Little Library, 

A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH SONNETS. Edited by 
J. B. B. Nichols. Pott Svo, cloth, is, Gd. net; leather, 2s, 6d, net, 

[ The Little Library, 

THE SCARLET LETTER. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Edited by PERCY Dearmer. Pott Svo, cloth, is. 6ti, net ; leather, 

2t, (>d, ftet, 

[The Little Library. 

THE INHERITANCE. By SuSAN Ferrier. Two Volumes. 
Pott Svo, cloth, IS, 6d, net ; leather, 2s. 6d, net, 

[The Little Library. 

PARIS. By Hilaire Belloc. Illustrated. Crown Svo. 6s, 

CORNWALL. By A. L. Salmon. Illustrated by B. C, 
Boulter. Pott Svo, cloth, y, ; leather, 31. 6d, net, 

[The Little Guides, 

KENT. By G. CUNCH. Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. 
Pott Svo, cloth, 3J. ; leather, y. 6d. net, [The Little Guides. 

BRITTANY. By S. Baring - Gould. Illustrated by J. 
Wylie. Pott Svo, cloth, 3s, ; leather, y, 6d. net, 

[The Little Guides. 

THE ENGLISH LAKES. By F. G. Brabant, M.A Illus- 
trated by E. H. New. Pott Svo, cloth 31. ; leather, y, 6d, net. 

[The Little Guides, 
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ON COMMANDO. By D. S. VAN WA&MXLa ^ith Portndt 
Cfvwn Svo. js 6d, 

THE HEART OF JAPAN. By C. L. Brownell. Illustrated. 
Crown ^fuo, 6s, 
A lively description of Ji^jMui and the Japanese. 

OLD PICTURE-BOOKS. By A. W. Pollard, M.A. With 

many Ulustrations. Demy Scv. 

A KEY TO THE TIME ALLUSIONS IN THE DIVINE 
COMEDY. ByG. P&ADBAU. WithaDiaL Small quarto. 31 . 6(£. 

THE STRUGGLE FOR PERSIA. By Captain Donald 
Stuart. With a Map. Croum^uo. dr. 

THE VISIT TO LONDON. Described in verse by E. V. 
Lucas, and in coloured pictures by F. D. Bedford. Small ^. 6s, 

This charming book describes the introdnction of a ooontry diild to the delights and 
sights of London. It is the result of a well-known partnerriiip between anthor and 
artist. 

THE BOOK OF THE COUNTRY AND THE GARDEN. 
By H. M. Batson. Illustrated by F. Carrutusrs Gould and A. 
C. Gould. Dtmy 899. lor. 6d, 

MODERN SPIRITUALISM. By Frank Podmore. 7\uo 

Volumes, Svc, 21s. net, 
A History and a Criticism. 

ANCIENT COFFERS AND CUPBOARDS : Their History 
and Description. With many Illustrations. By Frrd Rob. 
Quarto, jCs, y, neL 

THE INNER AND MIDDLE TEMPLE. By H. H. L. 

Bbllot, M.A. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8tw. 6s, n€t. 

This book is not only a history of the Temple and of its many associatioits, 
but it is also a guide to its buildings. It Is full of interesting aneodotet» and is 
abundantly illustrated. 

SIDELIGHTS ON THE GEORGIAN PERIOD. By GEORGE 
Faston. With many illustrations. Demy 8w. lOf. 6d, 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 'NEWSPAPER GIRL.' By 
£. L. Banks. With Portrait of the Author. Crown %vo, 6s, 

THE DEVOTIONS OF ST. ANSELM. Edited by C. C. J. 
Webb, M.A Pott Svo, cloth, 2s, ; leather , is, 6d. net, 

[The Library of Do9otion, 

THE DEVOTIONS OF BISHOP ANDREWES. By F. E. 
Brightman, M.A., of Pusey House, Oxford. Crown %oo, 6s, 

This elaborate work has been in preparation for many years, and is the most 

filete edition that has ever been published of the famous devotioaa. It coota 
ong Introduction, with numerous Notes and References. 
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COMPARATIVE THEOLOGY. By J. A, MacCulloch. 
Crown 8zv. 6f. [Tk4 Churchman^ $ Library. 

SECOND strings. By A, D. Godley, M.A. Pcap. Zvo. 

A voIam« of light verse. 

I 

Educational Books 

designing and weaving. By A. F. Barker. IUus- 
trated. Demy Svo. 

AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY By J. E. Marr, F.RS. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crovm ^vo. 

ARITHMETIC AND MENSURATION FOR THE WORK- 
SHOP and TECHNICAL SCHOOL. By C. T. Millis, 
M.I.M.E., Principal of the Borough Polytechnic College. With 
Diagrams. Crown %vo. 

ILMSS: DICTATION AND SPELLING. By W. Williamson, 
B.A., Headmaster of the West Kent Grammar School, Brockley. 
Fcap, 8v«. IS, 

THE ROSE READER. By Edward Rose. With Four 
coloured and other Illustrations. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d, And in 4 
Parts, Parts I. and IL, (xi, eacA; Part III., Sd, ; Part IV., 10^ 

JUNIOR ENGLISH EXAMINATION PAPERS. By 
W. Williamson, B.A, Headmaster West Kent Grammar 
School, Brockley. Fcqp, Boo, is. [Junior Examinaiion Series, 

JUNIOR ARITHMETIC EXAMINATION PAPERS. By 
W. S. BxA&D, Headmaster Modem School, Fareham. Fca/>, Svo, 
IS, [Junior Examination Series, 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Edited by A. E. Rubie, 
M. A, Headmaster K0J9X Naval School, Eltham. Crown Svo, zs, 

[Metkuen^s Junior School Books, 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE. Edited by 
W. Williamson, B.A, Headmaster of the West Kent Grammar 
School, Brockley. Crown Svo. I s, 6d, \Metku€tC s Junior School Books, 

A JUNIOR FRENCH GRAMMAR. By L. A. Sornet and 
M. J. AcATOS, Modem Language Masters at King Edward's School, 
Birmingham. [MetkuotC s Junior School Books, 

THE STUDENTS* PRAYER BOOK, Part l Morning 

AND EVKNINQ Praybr AND LiTANY. Edited by W. H. 
Flsckbe, M.A., D.C.L.y Headmaster of the Dean Close School, 
Cheltenham. Crown 8fw. a/. 6^. 
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A JUNIOR CHEMISTRY. By E. A. Tyler, B.A,, F.C.a, 
Science Master at Framlingham College. With 73 lUustntions. 
CrowuSvo, 2s.6d, [Methuen^s Junior School Bocks, 

JUNIOR ALGEBRA EXAMINATION PAPERS. By S. W. 
Finn, M.A. Crown Svo. is, 

Zbc Kttlc JSluc J9oofi0 tor abtl^ren 

Edited by E. V. LuCAS. 

Illustrated: Squarg Fcap. %vo. 2s. 6d. 

Messrs. Methubn are publishing a series of children's books under 
the above general title. The new volumes are : 

A SCHOOL YEAR. By Netta Syrett. 

THE PEELES AT THE CAPITAL. By T. HiLBERT. 

THE TREASURE OF PRINCEGATE PRIORY. By T. COBa 

Fiction 

TEMPORAL POWER : A Study in Supremacy. By Marie 

CORELLI. Crown %vo, 6s, 

THE SEA LADY. By H. G. Wells. Crown Zvo, 6s. 

A FIVE YEARS' TRYST AND OTHER STORIES. By Sir 
Walter Besant. Crown Svo, 6s, 

THE HOLE IN THE WALL. By Arthur Morrison, 
Author of ' A Child of the Jago/ etc. Crown Siw, 6s, 

OLIVIA'S SUMMER. By Mrs. M. E. Mann, Author of The 
Patlen Experiment' Crown ^vo, 6s, 

A BAYARD FROM BENGAL. By F. Anstey, Author of* Vice 
Versi.' Illustrated by Bernard Partridge. Crowu Svo, y, 6d, 

A VOLUME OF STORIES. By*Q.' Crown %vo, 6s, 

THE RIVER. By Eden Phillpotts. Crown Svo 6s. 

A ROMAN MYSTERY. By Richard Bagot. Crown Svo, 6s, 

JAIR THE APOSTATE. By A. G. Hales. Illustrated by 

A. H. Buckland. Crown Svo, 6s, 

FELIX. By R. Hichens, Author of 'Flames,' etc Crown 
Svo, 6s, 

CHILDREN OF THE BUSH. By Harry Lawson. CroTtm 
Svo, 6s, 

THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. By Jane Barlow 
Author of 'Irish Idylls.' Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. By W. E. NoRRis. 
Illustrated by N. Tsnison. Crown Svo, 6s, 

THE LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR: Being the Romance of a 
Motor Car. By Mr. and Mrs. C. N. Wlliamson. Crown Svo, 6s, 
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HONEY. By Helen Mathers, Author of * Comin' thro' the 

Rye.' Crown Svc, 6s, 
HOLY MATRIMONY. By DOROTHEA Gerard, Author of 

• Lady Baby.' Crown Svo. 6s. 
MISS QUILLET. By S. Baring-Gould, Author of * Mehalah.* 

Illustrated by G. Grenvillb Manton. Crown Svo. 6s. 

BARBARAS MONEY. By Adeline Sergeant, Author of 

'The Story of a Penitent Soul.' Crown Svo. 6s. 

JIM TWELVES. By W. F. Shannon, Author of *The Mess 
Deck.* Crown Svo. Ss, 6d. 

THE ADVENTURES OF SIR JOHN SPARROW. By 
Harold Bsgbie. Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE FATE OF VALSEC. By J. Bloundelle Burton. 

Crown Svo. 6s. 

PAPA. By Mrs. C. N. Williamson, Author of *The Barn- 
stormers.' Crown Svo. 6s. 

MRS. CLYDE. By Julien Gordon. Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE BRANDED PRINCE. By Weatherby Chesney, 
Author of 'John Topp, Pirate.* Croum Svo. 6s. 

A PRINCESS OF THE HILLS. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 

Illustrated. Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE. By Richard Marsh, 
Author of * The Beetle. * Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE PUPPET CROWN. By Harold Macgrath. Jllus- 
trated. Crown Svo. 6s. 

ASTED FIRES. By Hume Nisbet. Crown Svo. 6s. 

WITH ESSEX IN IRELAND. By the Hon. Emily Law- 
less. Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 
A cheaper edition of a book which won considerable popularity in a more expensire 
form iome years ago. 

THE INCA*S TREASURE. By Ernesi' Glanville. 
Illustrated by A. H. Buckland. Crown Svo. 31. 6d. 

Ube floioelfat 

Messrs. Mbthuen are issuinj; under the above general title a Monthly 
Scries of Novels by popular authors at the price of Sixpence. Eacn 
Number is as long as the average Six Shilling Novel. 

No. XXXII. THE KLOOF BRIDE. By Ernest Glanville. 

/l^etbuen'^ Sfspenns Xfbran? 

THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. By George Eliot. 
PETER SIMPLE. By Captain Marryat. 
MARY BARTON. By Mrs. Gaskell. 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. By Jane Austen. 
NORTH AND SOUTH. By MRS. Gaskelu 
JACOB FAITHFUL. By Captain Marryat. 
SHIRLEY. By Charlotte Bronte. 
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Jaoob Abbot, the beechnut book. 

Edited by £. V. Lucas. Illustrated. 

[Little Blue Books. 

W. F. Admi07, M.A. See Bennett and 
Adency* 

JSBChylllB. AGAMEMNON, CHOEPHO. 
ROE, EUMKNIDES. TransUted by 
Lewis Campbbll, LL.D., late Professor of 
Greek at St. Andrews, sf. 

[Classical Translations. 

O.A.AitktlL SeeSwift 

WiUiam Alexander. D.D., Archbishop of 
Armagh. THOUGHTS AND COUN- 
SELS OF MANY YEARS. Selected 
from the writings of Archbishop AiJCX* 
ANDXS. Sfumrt P0tt 8v». sf . 6d, 

8t Ane^lm, THE DEVOTIONS OF. 
EditedbyCC J. Wbbb,M.A. P^tBv0. 
Chtk, M. ; UatJtfr, at. 6a, mU 

[library of Devotion. 

Ariltopbanei. THE FROGS. Translated 
into English by E. W. Huntingpokd. M.A., 
Professor of Classics in Trinity Cdlege, 
Toronto. Croum ^vo, %t, 6d, 

Aristotle. THE NICOMACHEAN 
ETHICS. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, br John Burnkt, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Greeic at St* Andrews. Dtmy 8«v. 
X5f. mt, 

* We hare seldom, if ever, seen an edition 
of any classical author in which what is held 
in common with other commentators is so 
dearl^rand shortly frnt. and what is original 
is (with equal brevity) of such value and 
interest.'— ^iV^/. 

J. B. Atldni. THE RELIEF OF LADY- 
SMITH. With x6 Plans and Itlnstratiotts. 
Third Sditiom Cr9wn%90, 6#. 



St. AngTUtine, THE CONFESSIONS OF. 
Newly Translated, with an Inttoductioii 
and Notes,by C Bigg, D.D^ ]at« Student 
of Christ Church. Tkird Editimt, Pgti 
8x)«i CUik^ ax; Itatktr. ac td, mH, 

[Library of Devodoo. 

'The translation b an excellent piece of 

English, and tlM introductioa is a mastexly 

exposition. Weau|;urwellofascfM8^ribicn 

begins so satisfactonly.*— TWww. 

Jane Anaten. PRIDE AND preju- 
dice. Edited by £. V. Locas. ,7W 
y^lumut. Pott Zv0, Rmck vhume^ cUtk^ 
It, UL: UatfUr, 9t.6d,tut [Little Labnry. 

NORTHANGER ABBEY. Edited by £. 
V. Lucas. P§H 8v». CUth, x». td.; Umtktr, 
9t,6d,mgt [Little*" 



Oonatanoe Baobe. BROTHER musi- 
cians. Reminiscences of Edward and 
Walter Bache. With z6 lUnstrationi. 
Crown 8v«. 6r. met, 

B. B. 8. Baden-Pow«Q, Mi^Jor-GentnL 
THE DOWNFALL OFPREMPEH. A 
Diary of Lifo in Ashaati, x8o«. With ax 
Illustrations and a Mapw 7%inl£ditim, 
Lmr^ Cmm 8cw. 6r. 

THE MATABELB CAMPAIGN, 1896. 
With nearly xoo lUostratioDS. F»mrth mmd 
Chtm^ EdiHm. Lmt^Cmmbmo, 6t. 



Orabam Balfinir. the ufb of 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Sscmui 
EdiUoH, TW0VUttm€t* Demjbmo* 9^, 
net 

* The biographer has performed lus hbovr 
of love with exemplary skill, with —^w*^ 
good taste, and wiUi an enthnsiastic adaahra- 
tum for the genms of the writer and a wiiflfo- 
sonled aflbctioo far the man.*— 

'The storyhaialltfaacharaiof a mv«la- 
tioa. It b written with adminUa lute and 
simpBcity.'— /*<i//if«i/C;MiM; 
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Mr. Balfour has done his work extremelv 
well— done it, in fact, as Stevenson himself 
would have wished it done, with care and 
skill and affectionate appreciation. His 
own personal tribute in the last chaj^er of 
the second volume is an admirable piece of 
writing, the tribute of a relative and admirer, 
but none the less faithful and discerning.'— 
Westminster Gazette, 

S. Barinff-Ckmld, Author of ' Mehakh,' etc. 
THELIFE OF NAPOLEON BONA- 
PARTE. With over 450 Illustrations in 
the Text, and za Photogravure Plates. 
Gilt top. Large quarto, 361. 

'The main feature of this eorgeous 
volume is its great wealth of beautiful 
photogravures and finely-executed wood 
en^vings, constituting a complete pic- 
tonal chronicle of Napoleon I.'s personal 
history.'— J9a<4> Telegraph. 

THE TRAGEDY OF THE CiESARS. 
With numerous Illustratioos from Busts, 
Gems, Cameos, etc Ftftk Edition. 
Roynl %vo, \$$, 

*A most splendid and fascinating book 
on a subject of undying interest. It is 
brilliantly written, and the illustrations are 
supplied on a scale of profuse magnificence. ' 
— Daily Chronicle. 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. With 
numerous Illustrations and Initial Letters 
by Arthur J. Gaskin. Second Edition, 
Crown Zvo, Buckram. 6s, 

OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. With 
numerous Illustrations by F. D. Bedford. 
Second Edition, Cr. Bvo, Buckram, 6s. 
'A charming volume.'— GsMBn/iVM. 

THE CROCK OF GOLD. Fairy Stories. 
Crottm 8zw. 6s. 
' Twelve delightful fairy tales. ^Punch. 

THE VICAR OF MORWENSTOW : A 
Bioffraphy. ^ A new and Revised Edition. 
With Portrait. Crotvn Bvo. y. 6d. 

A completely new edition of the well- 
known biography of R. S. Hawker. 

DARTMOOR: A Descriptive and Historical 
Sketch. With Plans and numerous Illus« 
trations. Crown Bvo, 6s. 

' A most delightful guide, companion and 
instructor. ' — Scotsman. 

THE BOOK OF THE WEST. With 
numerous lUiutrations. Two volumes. 
Vol. I. Devon. Second Edition, Vol. 11. 
Cornwall Second Edition. Crown Bvo, 
6s. each. 

' Bracing as the ^ air of Dartmoor, the 
legend weird as twilight over Dozmare Pool, 



they jnve us a very good idea of this en- 
chantmg and beautifuldistrict.'— (7««rdfMM. 



A BOOK OF BRITTANY. With nomeroas 
Illustrations. Crown Bvo, 6e. 

Uniform in scope and size with Mr. 
Baring-Gould's well-known books on Devon, 
Cornwall, and Dartmoor. 

OLD COUNTRY LIFE. With 67 lUustra- 
tions. Ei/ih Edition. Large Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

AN OLD ENGLISH HOME. Withnumer- 
ous Plans and Illustrations. Cr. %vo, 6s. 

HISTORIC ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. Fifth Edition. Cr, bvo. €s. 

YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND 
STRANGE EVENTS. E(^k Edition. 
Crown Bvo, 6s. 

STRANGE SURVIVALS AND SUPER- 
STITIONS. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG: 
Enelish Folk Songs with their Traditional 
Melodies. Collected and arranged by 
S. Baring-Gould and H. F. Shbppard. 
Demy ^to. 6s. 

SONGS OF THE WEST: Traditional 
Ballads and Sonrs of the West of England, 
with their Melodies. Collected by S. 
Baring - Gould, M.A., and H. F. Shbp- 
pard, M.A. In 4 Parts. Parts /., //., 
///., 3*. each. Pari /r., 5*. In On€ 
Volume J French Morocco ^ 15*. 

'A nch collection of humour, pathos, 
grace,and poetic fancy. ' — Saturday Review, 

S.E. Bally. A FRENCH COMMERCIAL 
READER. With Vocabulary. Second 
Edition, Crown Bvo, 2s. 

[Commercial Series. 

FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. With Vocabulary. Third 
Edititm Crown Bvo, 9S. 

[Commercial Series. 

A GERMAN COMMERCIAL READER. 
With Vocabulary. Crown Bxw, 9S, 

[Commercial Series. 

GERMAN COMMERCIAL CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. With Vocabulary. Crvwn 
Bto. as, 6d, [Commercial Series. 

W. S. Barnes, D.D. ISAIAH. Two 
Volumes, Fcap, Bvo, ts. net each. Vol. u 
With Map. [Churchman's Bible. 

Krs. P. A. Barnett A LITTLE BOOK 

OF ENGLISH PROSE. Pott Bvo. 
Clothf IS. 6d. net ; leather^ ar. 6d. net. 

[little Library. 

B. R. N. Baron, M.A. FRENCH PROSE 
COMPOSITION. Crown Bvo, »s, 6d, 
Key, 3*. net, 

H. M. Barron, M.A., Wadham College, 
Oxford. TEXTS FOR SERMONS ON 
VARIOUS OCCASIONS AND SUB« 
TECTS. With a Preface by Canon Scorr 
Holland. Crown Bvo 3/. 6d. 
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0. F- BaStaUe, M.A., Professor of Econ- 
omics at Trinity Collcw, Dublin. THE 
COMMERCE OF NATIONS. Second 
EHithn, Crown Zvo as. 6d. 

[Social Quastions Series. 

See Edward FttiGerald. 



A TTnlmt Biminm PONS ASINORUM ; 
OR. A GUIDE TO BRIDGE. Second 
Edition, Fca^, 8m. ax. 

A practical guide, with many specimen 
games, to the game of Bridge. 

Peter Bedcford. THOUGHTS on 

HUNTING. Edited by J. Otho PAcrr, 
and Illustrated by G. H. Jaixand. Demy 
8tv. lof. td, 

WlUUmBeokfiird. THE HISTORY OF 
THE CALIPH VATHKK. Edited by E. 
Dbnison Ross. Pott Stw. Cloth, xs, 6*1. 
net; lemtMer, 9S 6d, net, [Little library. 

H. GL Beeohlng, M.A. See Tennysoa 

JaeobBetanieiL THE supkrsensual 

LIFE. Edited by Bbkmakd Holland. 
/'V«/. 8v». ji, 6d, 

W. H. BenneUk M.A.. A PRIMER OF 

THE BIBLE. Second Edition, Crown 
8cv. ax. 6<f. 

*Tbe work of an honest, fearless, and 
sound critic, and an ejcceUent guide in a 
small compaus to the books of ue Bible.' 
— Mnnchgster Gumrdian. 

W. H. Bennett and W. F. Adeney. A 

BIBLICAL INTRODUCTION. Crvwn 
Bvo, 7X. 6d. 

' It makes available to the ordinarr reader 
the be»t scholarship of the day in the field 
of Biblical introduction. We know of no 
book which comes into competition with it.' 
—Mmnchester Guardian. 

A C. Benaon. M.A. the life of 

LORD TENNYSON. With xa Mlustra- 
tioa^i. Fca^ ivo. Clothe y. 6d. ; Leather ^ 
\x. net, [Little Biographies. 

B. M. Benaon. THE WAY OF HOLI- 
NESS: a Devotional Commentary ou the 
119th Psalm. Crown^vo, 51; 

U. Bides. See Parmentier. 

CS. BiCRI. D. D. See St. Augustine, X Kempis, 
and William Law. 



C. R. D. BlM8. B.D. 
THE PHILI 



THE EPISTLE TO 

IPPIANS. Edited by. Fc<iK 

8v». IX. td, net, [Churchman's Bible. 

' Mr. Biggs' work is rery thorongh, and 

he has mana^fsed to compress a good deal of 

information into a limited space.* 

— Guardian. 



T. HeilWrt Bllldlttf. B.IX THE OECU- 
MENICALDOCUMENTS OT THE 
FAITH. With Introdoctiotu and Notes. 

Cf OlfM %V&, 9$, 

A historical account of the Crocidi 
WmiamBlAke. Se« Littk Ubnuy. 

B. Blatlanrt. M.A. THE SONG OF 

SONGS. Being Selectioos from St. Bn- 
NARD. Poit^no. Cl0tk,v,g lgmikgr,ti. 
6d, net. iUhnrj orDavoboa. 

George Body, d.d. the soul'S pil- 
grimage : Dcvotranal Rewliw fraa 



his published and vnpabliahed writiBgi. 
Selacted and arranged by J . H. Bvts. 
B.D. PotiUtOk 8X. 6A 

A Boiarason, Captab. THE BENIN 
MASSACRE. Second EditUm, Cromm 
%vo, 3x. (td, 

Oardinal Bona. A GUIDE TO ETER- 

NII'Y. Edited with an lotfodactioo and 
Notes, by J. W. Stambsidgb, RDl, lau 
FeUow of Sl John's College, OxfonL Pott 
8tvb Clothe ax. ; leather, us. 6d, met. 

CUbnuy of DavotioB. 

F. a Boon. B,K A COMMKRCIAI. 
GEOGRAPHY OP FOREIGN 
NATIONS. Crvwom^oo. ax. 

[Gonmiercial Scries. 

Oeone Borroir. LAVENCRa Edited 

by F. HxMiuu Gkoomc 7\no Voimmes, 
Pott Bfw. Each vohumo, ctotk^ xg, 6d, net; 
leather, ax. 6d, ngL [Little Library. 

J. Bitaama Boa. AGRICULTURAL 

ZOOLOGY. Translated 1^ T. IL Aiks- 
WORTH Davis, M.A. With an iDtrodactioa 
by Elxanor A. Ormbrod, F.E.Sb With 
155 Illustrations. Cr, %vo, 3& 6J» 

0, 0. Botting. B.A. JUNIOR LATIN 

EXAMINATION PAPERS. Pca^ 9no. u. 

(Junior Ksaminatiaa Stfies. 

E. M. Bowden. the example of 

BUDDHA : Being Quoutions from 
Buddhist literature for each tkiy in the 
Year. Third Edition. tSmo, as, 6d. 

E Bowmaker. THE HOUSING OF 
THE WORKING CLASSF^ Croum 
Bvo, ax. 6d. [Social Queationi Scries 

F. O. Brabant M.A SUSSEX. iDus. 

trated by E. H. Nbw. Pott Bsn*. Cloth, 
y. ; leather^ jx. 6d. net, [Little Guides. 

* A ch.irming little book ; as full of sound 
information as it Is pcactial in eonoaption.* 
— A thenteufn, 

* Accurate, complete, and agnaably writ* 
ten * — Literature, 

Hiaa M. Brodxiek and mtm Aadaraon 

Morton. A CONCISE HAMDBOOIC 
OF EGYPTIAN ARCHjIEOLOGV. 
With many Illustrations. Crwmsarw. ys,6d. 
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B.T.Br<Mta- S« r. J. HuUisB. 

O.BrOWumc, MA. ASHORTHtSTOKY 
OF MEDfAVAL ITALY, A.D. ii50-i5». 
/i> Tmt Vilumii. Cttimfm Bw. 51. lact. 
Vol. I. i>so-i4s»i — Gaclphi and GliiliclLuiei. 
Vou II. I4E9.I5)D.— Tha Aga of tbi Coa- 

J. BOClimit. S« iHult Wnllon. 
MluBnlley. SuLiKlTDiUw. 

Jotm Banyui. tub pilgriu's pro- 
gress. Edllcd, witb an InlKxInclioii, 
byC H. FiiTH, M.A. With » tlliDtia- 
lionsb|rK.AHHmcBlLL. Cr. taa. ti. 
' Tl» U« " Pilirim'i PfomB."— 

Sdtteatttaai Timtl. 
a J. Barcb, M.A., F.KS. A MANUAL 
OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. Wilh 

(Uniraiity EiUBiioii Soiu. 

GtlsttBnnnM. goofs and how to 

BE THEM. Wilh ouaieroui Illoiumtion*. 
Smmit^lo. 61. 
A. S. Bsm, B.D>, Enamining GhiiiU i D to 
■he Biihop of Lichfield. AN INTRO- 
nuCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
THE CREEDS. Z)»»tn iix.UL 

[HwKlbeiiki of Thcolo^. 



_JHSOLATION FROM THE 
SAINTS AND FATHERS. PHI 8». 
C/ntt, I 



|Ubni7DfD«Te(ian 

Bobart Bnnu- THE poems oi 

ROBERT BURNS. Edited fay Ahdm' 

Lahc uid W. A. CuAiciE, Willi Portnii 

StamdEJilim. Dtmyirt.giillet. 61. 
J.B.BIII7. LLD. See Gibbon. 
Alfi«d Oali 

OSOPHY __ 

LAND AND AMb^RICA. aimr h*. 

loi.dd. ( Hundbooki of Theology. 

'Dt. Cddetstt trull lb* lufajtct u we 

bin Ions hnied it vogld evenluilly be 

treated.'— Ctani Tlmit. 
•A Indd and infOTmaliTc acconnt, i>>ikh 

certainlT dncrra a place in every philo- 

lophicai library.' — SefttnutM, 
D B. Caldanroed, HeaduHer or the N^r 



II 

0. 0. ObMuM' and v. £. Bobcrti. 

LACE-HAKINO IN THE MIDLANDS, 
PAST AND PRESENT. Wilh 16 full- 
p>(e Illiutntiona. CrvmSM. at.6J, 

' An [otemdng book, lllnitmtcd by fald- 
nalicg photagrti^u.' — Sf4iUitr- 

Lord CllMt«rfl«ld, THE LETTERS OF, 
TO HIS SON. Edited, wilh an luro- 
dudioD, by C Strackht. and Nota by 
A-Caitmop. Twaytlumti. f™™ Bt* 
61. tack. [Melhnen'e Standard Library, 

P. T. ObrtltUn. THE CAROLINE 
ISLANDS. Will 
Maps. Dtwtfivt. 






E. N. P. Moox, M.A. C _ „.. . 

IClaiacal Tnoilatloiu. 

SELECT ORATIONS (Pro Uilone, Pro 
Murtna, Philippic It., Id Calilinam). Trai 
1aiedbyH.E.D,Bi "' "■■ 

and Tatar o^ " 



nuiainuH, M.A.. Fello* 

rrinity Collsie, Oxford. 

(Cbuicnl franiUtigiii. 



riilated 



DE NATURA DEO RUM. 

by F. Bbooks, H.A., lalt Scholar oi Bauuu 
College, Oztord. Crvmt irv. v- ^^ 

[Clauical TtamlBtiiHU. 

DE OFFICIIS. Tiuilated by G. B. 

Gaidinu^ U.A. Cm 

[Cla 



.. .. „ M.A. THE LIFE 

OF JOHN.RUSKIN. Wilh PonnitL 

J. C. ColllU, U.A. SeeTenoyWD. 

T. E. Collilll. M.A. THE BEGINNINGS 

OF ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY. Wilh 

Map. OvthSh. v. U. 
I [ChurchmaD'iiLihnr]'. 

A. K. Cook, M.A. S« £. C Uvcbani. 

B. W. flMkO-TvlOr. THE FACTORY 
SYSTEM. CruHgiu. II. 6rf. 

ISodal QimtioM S wiea. 
lUllBOorallL THE PASSING OFTHE 



ID thne Boskt. piica aj., ad., and 31L 



Ftm^. tvf, thth ». id. ; bmOur, jr. id. 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



Handd Ooz. aA. land national- 
ization. CrmMm Bvtf. ax. 6J. 

[Social QuesUoos Scries. 

W.J. GndC* S«e Shakespeare. 

W. A Onigi*. A PRIMER OF BURNS. 
Crwwn Stw. ax. 6d, 

Hn. Oraik. JOHN HALIFAX, GEN. 
TLEMAN. Edited by Annik Mathr- 
!WN. Twfl V0lumn, P^tt 8cw. EmcH 
Vphtme^ CMkt ix. 6i/. net ; lemtker, ax. 6d, 
tut. [Littk Library. 

Richard Onabaw, THE ENGLISH 

POEMS OF. Edited by Edward Hut. 
TON. Pctt 8fw. CUtk, IX. 6d. Htt; leather^ 
ax. 6</. fix/. [Little Library. 

F. O. Orawford. See Mary C. Danson 

0. O. Ommp, M.A. See Thomas EUwood. 

F. H. E. OnnliffB, Fellow of All Souls' Col- 
lege, Oxford. THE HISTORY OF THE 
BOER WAR. With many lUustradons, 
Plans, and Portraits. In a veU. V»l. /., 15X. 

B. L. ChltU. D.D. AUGUSTINE OF 
CANTERBURY. With Portrait. Cmm 
%v0. 3X. ttU [Leaders of Religion. 

The Brother! DaUeL A RECORD OF 

FIFTY YEARS' WORK. With 150 inos- 
trations. Lrnrg* ^to, ats. net. 

The record of the work of the celebrated 
Engravers, containing a Gallery of beauti- 
ful Pictures by F. Walker, Sir J. Millais, 
Lord Leighton| and other great Artists. 
The book is a history of the finest black*and* 
white work of the nmeteenth century. 

' The book is abundantly illustrated, and 
shows what wood engraving was at its oest.' 
— Scotsmmn, 

'A store of genial reminiscences. ^ The 
designs of the various masters are exquisitely 
engraved. A worthy record of a penod that 
is gone.' — Standard, 

O. W. DanleU. M.A. BISHOP WILBER. 
FORCE With Portrait. Cr^wn hvo. 
3x. 6d. [Leaders of Religion. 

Mary 0. Danaon and F. O. Orawford. 

FATHERS IN THE FAITH. Small%v0. 
IX. 6d. 

Dante Alighleri LA commedia di 

DANTE. The Italian Text edited by 
Pac.et Tovnbek, Litt. D. , M.A. Dimy 8cv. 
cat top. 8x. td, Als0f Crown 8cw. 6x. 
[Methuen's Standard Library. 

THE INFERNO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Gary. Edited by Pagct 
ToY]<BEK,LitLD.,M.A. Pott ^00. Clotk^ 
XX. td. net ; leather^ tx. M. ntt. 

[Little Library. 



THE PURGATORIO OF XUNTI. 
Translated by H. F. Caxy. Edited by 
Paget Toynbu, Litu D. , U. A. Poti hm. 
CUtk^ XX. 64, mi: Uaiktr^ 8«. &£ mU 

[Littk Libmy. 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Tkim- 
lated by H. F. Oaky. Edited by Paget 
ToYNBEE, Litt.D.,M.A. Pa»t%9m, Cloth, 
IX. 6d. mi; Uaikor, as. 6tL meL. 

[UttkLOray. 
See also Paget Toynbee. 

A a Deane. Edited by. A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIGHT VERSE. Poti 9m. 
C/otk, XM. 6d. net; /oatker, v,6d. met 

(Uttle Ubnrr. 
Leon Deiboa. THE METRIC SYSTEM. 
Crown Bvo, sx. 

A theoredcal and practical gnida, for bm 
in schools and by the general vaadar. 

DemoitheoM : THE olynthiacs 

AND PHILIPPICS. Translated npoo a 
new principle by Otho Hollamou Cromm 
8m. ax. 6a 

Demoethenes. AGAINST CONON AND 

CALLICLES. Edited with Notes and 
Vocabulary, by F. Dakwin Swirr, M.A 
Pea/, Bve, ax. 

Chaxlea Dlokem. 

THE ROCHESTER EDITION. 

Crown 8cw. £acA yoham^ cioiA^jM. U. 
With Introdnctioos by Gsorgk GisaiNC. 
Notes b^ F. G. KrrroN, and Topographical 
Illustrations. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With lUntra- 
'ons by E H. Nbw. Two y^immet, 

'As pleasant a copy as any one oooM 

lesire. The notes ado much to the Yaloe of 

the edition, and Mr. New's illmtratioBS ars 

also historical. The volumes promise wdl 

for the success of the edition.' ''"' 



NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With lUostia- 
tions by R. J. Williams. Two yaimtme$. 

BLEAK HOUSE. With lUustntioos by 
Beatrice Alcock. 7\ve Vplmtmee, 

OLIVER TWIST. With Illnttwiriow hf E 
H.NBW. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 
Illustrations by G. M. Brimslow Two 
yolumes. 

BARNABY RUDGE. With lOiiatratiooi by 
Beatkicb Alcock. Twe yaitames. 

O. L. PtcWniOB, M. A. Pellofw of King'ii 
College, Cambridge. THE GREEK VIEW 
OF LIFE Soeend Edition, Crown Ho, 
ax. 6d, [UniYeraty 



H. K. DidDMIL F.R.S.E., F.R.Met. Soc 
METEOROLOGY. The Ekmentt of 
Weather and CUflsatA ^lUuaCtated* Crown 
8tv. at,^ [University Extension S««i 
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LadyDUke, MiMi Bnlley, and IUm WMt- 

ley. WOMEN'S WORK. Crmm 8iw. 
M. 6tL [Social Qoettioos Series. 

F. H. XHtdllMUL M.A., F.S.A. ENGLISH 
VILLAGES. Illostrated. Crown %V0. 6x. 

'A book whidi for its instructive and 
pictorial value should find a place in every 
village library.' — Scotsman. 

\On9 of- the best books on village anti- 
quities we have seen.'— Oai//(M^ 

THE STORY OF OUR ENGLISH 
TOWNS. With Introduction by 
Augustus Jessop, D.D. Second Ediihn. 
Croum %vo. 6s, 

OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS: Extant at 
the Present Time. An Account of Local 
Observances, Festival Customs, and Ancient 
Ceremonies yet Sundving in Ureat Britain. 
Crotun Zv0. 6s, 

W. K. DIZOIL M.A. A PRIMER OF 
TENNYSON. Second Edition^ Crown 
Zvo, %s, 6d, 

' Much sound and well-expreaaed criticism. 
The bibliography is a \Moiu'^Spomktr, 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO 
BROWNING. Stamd Edition, Crown 
8ev. 9S,6d, 

[University Extennon Series. 

E. DOWdan, Litt.D. See Shakespeare. 

J. DOWdon, D.D., Lord Bishop of Edin- 
burgh. THE WORKMANSHIP OF 
THE PRAYER BOOK: lu Literary 
and liturgical Aspects. Second Edition, 
Crown ivo, y, 6d, 

[Choichman's Library. 

8. R. XMTtr., D.D. . Canon of Christ Church, 
RegiusProfesaoror Hebrew in the University 
of Oxford. SERMONS ON SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED WITH THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. Crown 9vo. 6s, 

'A welcome companion to the author's 
famous " Introduction.'"— '{riMrd/tfu. 

B. J. Duncan (Mrs. CoTBs), Author of 
*A Voyage of Consolation.' ON THE 
OTHER SIDE OF THE LATCH. 
Second Edition. Crown Boo, 6s, 

J. T. Dimn, D.S(^. and ▼. A MnndeUa. 

GENERALELEMENTARYSCIENCE. 

With 114 Illnstntions. Crown99o, ^.6d, 

[Methoen's Science Pnmers. 

The Bail of Xhuliam. A REPORT on 

CANADA. With an Introductory Note. 
Deniy Spo, 71. 6d, net 

A reprint of the celebrated Report which 
Lord IHirham made to the British Govern- 
ment on the state of British North America 
in 1839. It is probably the moet important 
utterance on British colonial policy ever 
published. 



W. A Datt NORFOLK. lUustrated by 
a C BouLTBR. Poa Boo. ClotA, %s.; 
leather, ys, 6d. not, [Little Guides. 

Clement Bdwarde. RAILWAY 

NATIONALIZATION. Crown %vo, 
zs, 6d, [Social Questions Series. 

W. Donglaa Edwarda. commercial 

LAW. CrownZvo, ax. [Commercial Series. 

H. S. Egerton, M.A. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. Demj^ 
8vo, 12s. 6d, 

'It b a good book, distinguished by 
accuracy in detail, clear arrangement of 
facts, and a broad grasp of principles.' — 
Manchester GnanHdn, 

Tbomaa BUwood, THE history of 

THE UFE OF. Edited by C G. Crump, 
M.A. Crown Bvo, or. 

[Methuen's Standard Library. 

This edition is the only one which con* 

iaim the complete book as originally pub- 

li^ed. It has a long Introduction and many 

Footnotes. 

S. SnseL A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE : From its Beginning to 
Tennyson. Translated from the German. 
Demy Sew. 71. 6d, net. 

This is a very complete and ooovenient 
sketch of the evolotion'of our literature from 
early days. The treatment is biographical 
as well as critical, and is rendered more 
interesting by the quotation of charactmstic 
passages from the chief authors. 

W. H. Pairbrotlier, M.A. the philo- 
sophy OF T. H. GREEN. Second 
Edition, Crown Zvo, 31. 6d, 

Bnian Ferrler. marriage. Edited by 

Miss GooDmcK Frbbr and Lord Idbes- 
LBIGH. Two Volumes, Pott Boo, Each 
vo/ume, clotk, is, 6d, net; leatherj as. 6d, 
net, [Little Library. 

aH.Flrtll.M.A. CROMWELL'S ARMY: 
A History of the English Soldier during the 
Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, and the 
Protectorate. CrownBvo, js.6d. 

An elaborate study and descrijption of 
Oromwell's army by which the victoiv of 
the Parliament was secived. The *New 
Model' is described in minute detail, and 
the author, who it one of the most dis- 
tinguished historians of the day, has made 
great use of unpublished mss. 

a. W. FiabMr. M.A. ANNALS OF 
SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. With 
numerous Illustrations. Demy Zvo. los. 6d 

Edward FitiQerald. THE rubaiyat 

OF OMAR KHAYYAM. With a Com- 
mentary by H. M. BATtON, and a Biography 
ofOmarby E.D. Ross. 6s. 



6 Messrs. Methuen's Announcements 

A JUNIOR CHEMISTRY. By E. A- Tyler, B.A., F.C.S., 
Science Master at Framlingham College. With 73 Illustrations. 
Crcwn 8zv. zs, 6d, \^Methuen^ s Junior School Books. 

JUNIOR ALGEBRA EXAMINATION PAPERS. By S. W. 
Finn, M.A. Crown Svo. is, 

Zbc Xittle JSlue JSooks toe Cbildcen 

Edited by E. V. LuCAS. 

Illustraiedi Square Fcap, %vo, 2s. 6d. 

Messrs. Mbthubn are publishing a series of children's books under 
the above general title. The new volumes are : 

A SCHOOL YEAR. By Netta Syrett. 

the PEELES at the capital. By T. HiLBERT. 

THE TREASURE OF PRINCEGATE PRIORY. By T. Cobb. 

Fiction 

TEMPORAL POWER : A Study in Supremacy. By Marie 

CoRELLi. Crown Svo, 6s, 

THE SEA LADY. By H, G. Wells. Crown Svo, 6s, 

A FIVE YEARS' TRYST AND OTHER STORIES. By Sir 
Walter Besant. Crown Svo, 6s, 

THE HOLE IN THE WALL. By Arthur Morrison, 
Author of ' A Child of the Jago/ etc. Crown Svo, 6s, 

OLIVIA'S SUMMER. By Mrs. M. E. Mann, Author of 'The 
Patten Experiment.' Crown Sivo, 6s, 

A BAYARD FROM BENGAL. By F. Anstey, Author of * Vice 
Versi.' Illustrated by Bernard Partridge. Crown ^do, y, 6d, 

A VOLUME OF STORIES. By*Q.' Crown Svo, 6s, 

THE RIVER. By Eden Phillpotts. Crown Svo 6s, 

A ROMAN MYSTERY. By Richard Bagot. Crown Svo, Ss, 

J AIR THE APOSTATE. By A. G. Hales. Illustrated by 
A. H. Buckland. Crown Svo, 6s, 

FELIX. By R. Hichens, Author of * Flames,' etc Cnmm 
Svo, 6s, 

CHILDREN OF THE BUSH. By Harry Lawson. Croztm 
Svo, 6s, 

THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. By Jane Barlow 
Author of 'Irish Idylls.* CrozvnSvo, 6s. 

THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. By W. E. NoRRls. 
Illustrated by N. Ten i son. Crown Svo, 6s, 

THE LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR: Being the Romance of a 
Motor Car. By Mr. and Mrs. C. N. Wlliamson. Crotvn Svo, 6s, 



Messrs. Metiiuen's Announcements 7 

HONEY. By Helen Mathers, Author of *Comin' thro* the 

Rye.' Crown Zvo. 6s, 
HOLY MATRIMONY. By DOROTHEA Gerard, Author of 

• Lady Baby.* Crown Svo. 6s, 
MISS QUILLET. By S. Baring-Gould, Author of * Mehalah.* 

Illustrated by G. Grbnvillb Manton. Crown Svo, 6s, 
BARBARAS MONEY. By Adeline Sergeant, Author of 

'The Story of a Penitent SouL' Crown Svo, 6s. 

JIM TWELVES, By W. F. Shannon, Author of *The Mess 
Deck.* Crown Svo, ys, 6d, 

THE ADVENTURES OF SIR JOHN SPARROW. By 
Harold Bbgbib. Crown Svo, 6s, 

THE FATE OF VALSEC. By J. Bloundelle Burton. 
Crown Svo, 6s, 

PAPA- By Mrs. C. N. Williamson, Author of *The Bam- 

stormers.' Crown Svo, 6s, 
MRS. CLYDE. By Julien Gordon. Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE BRANDED PRINCE. By Weatherby Chesney, 
Author of "John Topp, Pirate.* Crown Svo, 6s, 

A PRINCESS OF THE HILLS. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 

Illustrated. Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE. By Richard Marsh, 
Author of • The Beetle.* Crown Svo, 6s, 

THE PUPPET CROWN. By Harold Macgrath. Jllus- 
trated. Crotun Svo, 6s, 

ASTED FIRES. By HUME NiSBET. Crown Svo, 6s, 

WITH ESSEX IN IRELAND. By the Hon. Emily Law- 
less. Cheaper Edition, Crown Svo, 6s. 
A cheaper edition of a book which won considerable popularity in a more expeasiTe 
fonn some years ago. 

THE INCAS TREASURE. By Ernest Glanville. 
Illustrated by A H. Buckland. Crown Svo, y, 6d, 

Ube Vlopelidt 

Messrs. Mbthuen are issuing under the above general title a Monthly 
Scries of Novels by popular authors at the price of Sixpence. Elach 
Number is as long as the average Six Shilling NoveL 

No. XXXII. THE KLOOF BRIDE. By ERNEST GLANVILLE. 

A>ctbtten'0 Sispenns Xibrars 

THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. By GEORGE Eliot. 
PETER SIMPLE. By CAPTAIN Marryat. 
MARY BARTON. By Mrs. Gaskell. 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. By Jane Austen. 
NORTH AND SOUTH. By Mrs. Gaskell. 
JACOB FAITHFUL. By Captain Marryat. 
SHIRLEY. By Charlotte Bronte. 
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Jaoob Abbot, the beechnut book. 

Edited by £. Y. Lucas. Illustrated. 
Sfumrg Fcap Zvp* 9t, 6d. 

[Little Blue Books. 

W. F. Adeney, M.A. See Bennett imd 
Adency. 

JBsohylllB. AGAMEMNON, CHOEPHO. 
ROE, EUMENIDES. Translated by 
Lewis Campabll, LL.D., late Professor of 
Greek at St. Andrews, sx. 

[Classical Translations. 

O.A.AitktlL SeeSwift 

WiUiam Alexander, D.D., Archbishop of 
Armagh. THOUGHTS AND COUN- 
SELS OF MANY YEARS. Selected 
from the writings of Archbishop AiJCX* 
ANOXS. Square P^tt 8sw. ax. <U. 

8t Ani^lxn, THE DEVOTIONS OF. 
Edited byC. C J. Wbbb, M. A. P0tibvo, 
CMk, ax, ; UatAgr, at. 6a, mt. 

[library of Demotion. 

ArlstOPbanei. THE FROGS. Translated 
into English by E. W. Huntingpord. M.A., 
Professor of Classics in Trinity Cdlege, 
Toronto* Crown Ztfc. at, td, 

ArlstoUe. THE NICOMACHEAN 
ETHICS. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by John Burnkt, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Greek at St* Andrews. Demy 8cv. 
25f. net, 

' We hara seldom, if erer, seen an editioa 
of any classical author in which what is held 
in common with other commentators is so 
deartyand shortly frnt. and what is original 
is (with equal brevity) of such value and 
interest. *~~PiUt, 

J. B. Andm. THE RELIEF OF LADY- 
SMITH. With 16 Plans and lUnstrmtions. 
Third EdifUn, CrvwnZpe, 6e, 



St. Angnstilie. THE CONFESSIONS OF. 
Newly Translated, with an Introdnctioa 
and Notes, by C Bigg, D.D^ late StodenC 
of Christ Church. Tkird Edition* Pott 
SfMi Cloth^ as; leeUker, at, 6d. met, 

iJLtorary 01 i^evouoiia 

'The translation b aa excdlent piece of 

English, and the introduction is a masterir 

exposition. Wean|;urwellofaSferietwhi(m 

begins so satisfactorily.*— TYmct. 

Jane AuteiL pride and preju- 
dice. Edited by £. V. Lucas, tfw 
Volnme*, Pott Zvo, Muck vohuno^ clotk. 
It, 6d.; leettAeTf at. 6d, tut, [Little Library. 

NORTHANGER ABBEY. Edited by E. 
V. Lucas. Pott 9oo, CUtk, u, 6d. ; leather^ 
at, 6d, net, [little Library. 

Ckmstanoe Baebe. brother musi- 

CIANS. Reminisoenoes of Edward and 
Walter Bache. With 16 lUuitratioos, 
Crown 8sv. 6t, net, 

B. 8. 8. Baden-PowidL Mi^-GenaiaL 
THE DOWNFALL OFPREMPEH. A 
Diary of Life in Ashanti, x8o«. With ai 
Illustrations and a Map, TXtird JSditiom, 
Lmr^ Crown 8cw. 6r. 

THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN, 1896. 
With nearly xoo lUostrations. Fourth emd 
Chem^ Edition* LmrgeCremm^mo, 6c 



Ormbam Balfinir. the life of 

ROBERT LOUIS STEYSNSON. Soeomd 
Edition, TiooVoiumet, Demjbuo. a^t, 
net 

' The biogn^her has performed hn labour 
of love with eicemplary skill, with y*^^'^ 
good taste, and with an enthusiastic admba- 
tion for the genius of the writer and a wlM»le> 
sonled affsfiion for the man.'— 

Dmify Tokgra^ 

'The storyhasalltfaachanBof a revaia- 
tioa. It is written with adminUatasCa and 
wapBdty,'^PmiIMmUGmMtte. 
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Mr. Balfour has done his work extremelv 
well— done it, in hct, as Sterenson himself 
would have wished it done, with care and 
skill and affectionate appreciation. His 
own personal tribute in the last chapter of 
the second volume is an admirable ptece of 
writing, the tribute of a relative and admirer, 
but none the less faithful and discerning. '— 
Westminster Gazette, 

B. Barinff-Ckmld, Author of * Mehalah,' etc. 
THELIFE OF NAPOLEON BONA- 
PARTE. With over 450 Illustrations in 
the Text, and za Photogravure Plates. 
Gilt top* LeLrge quarto^ 361. 

'The main feature of this eorgeous 
volume is its great wealth of beautiful 
photogravures and finely-execut^l wood 
en^avings, constituting a complete pic- 
tonal chronicle of Napoleon I.'s personal 
history.'— />a<(|f Telegraph. 

THE TRAGEDY OF THE CiESARS. 
With numerous Illustrations from Busts, 
Gems, Cameos, etc Ftftk Edition. 
Royal Zvc, x^r. 

*A most splendid and fascinating book 
on a subject of undying interest.^ It is 
brilliantly written, and the illustrations are 
supplied on a scale of profuse magnificence. ' 
— Daily Chronicle. 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. With 
numerous Illustrations and Initial Letters 
by Arthur J. Gaskin. Second Edition. 
Crown Zvo, Buckrawt. 6s. 

OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. With 
numerous Illustrations by F. D. Bbdfoxd. 
Second Edition, Cr. Svo. Buckram, 6s. 
* A charming volume.'— GsMsn/iais. 

THE CROCK OF GOLD. Fairy Stories. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 
' Twelve delightful fairy tales. —Punch. 

THE VICAR OF MORWENSTOW : A 
Bioeraphy. A new and Revised Edition. 
Wim Portrait. Crown Bvo. y. 6d. 

A completely new edition of the well- 
known biography of R. S. Hawker. 

DARTMOOR: A Descriptive and Historical 
Sketch. With Plans and numerous Illus« 
trations. Crown Bvo, 6s. 

' A most delightful guide, comi»nion and 
instructor. ' — Scotsman. 

THE BOOK OF THE WEST. With 
numerous Illustrations. Two volumes. 
Vol. I. Devon. Second Edition. Vol. 11. 
Cornwall Second Edition. Crottm Zvo. 
6s. each. 

'Bracing as the air of Dartmoor, the 
legend weird as twilight over Dozmare Pool, 



they pye us a very good idea of this en- 
chanting and beautifuldistrict.'— (7a(an/Mff. 



A BOOK OF BRITTANY. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown Bvo, 6s. 

Uniform in scope and size with Mr. 
Baring-Gould's well-known books on Devon, 
Cornwall, and Dartmoor. 

OLD COUNTRY LIFE. With 67 Illustra- 
tions. Ei/ih Edition. Large Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

AN OLD ENGLISH HOME. With numer- 
ous Plans and Illustrations. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

HISTORIC ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. Fifth Edition, Cr. bvo. €s. 

YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND 
STRANGE EVENTS. Ei/U Edition. 
Crown Bvo. 6t. 

STRANGE SURVIVALS AND SUPER- 
STITIONS. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG: 
Enelish Folk Songs with their Traditional 
Melodies. Collected and arranged by 
S. Baring-Gould and H. F. Shrppard. 
Demy ^to. 6s. 

SONGS OF THE WEST: Traditional 
Ballads and Sonffs of the West of England, 
with their Melodies. Collected by S. 
Baring - Gould, M.A., and H. F. Shbp- 
PARD, M.A. In 4 Parts. Parts /., //., 
///., 3*. each. Pari IV., jx. In On* 
Volume J French Morocco^ 15*. 

'A nch collection of humour, pathos, 
grace,and poetic fancy. '—Saturday Review. 

B.E. Bally. A FRENCH COMMERCIAL 
READER. With Vocabulary. Second 
Edition, Crown Bvo* zs. 

[Commercial Series. 

FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. With Vocabulary. Third 
Edititm Crown Bvo. 9S. 

[Commercial Series. 

A GERMAN COMMERCIAL READER. 
With Vocabulary. Crown Bxw, 9S. 

[Commercial Series. 

GERMAN COMMERCIAL CORRB- 
SPONDENCE. With Vocabulary. Crown 
Bto. as. 6d, [Commercial Series. 

W. S. BamM, D.D. ISAIAH. Two 
Volumes, Fcap. Boo, ts. net each. Vol. t. 
With Map. [Churchman's Bible. 

Krs. P. A. Bamett A LITTLE BOOK 

OF ENGLISH PROSE. Pott Bvo. 
Clothf IS. 6d. net ; leather, ar. 6d. net. 

[little Library. 

B. R. N. Baron, M.A. FRENCH PROSE 
COMPOSITION. Crown Bvo. 9S. 6d. 
Keyt 3*. net, 

H. M. Barron, M.A.. Wadham College, 
Oxford. TEXTS FOR SERMONS ON 
VARIOUS OCCASIONS AND SUB* 
TECTS. With a Preface by Canon Scorr 
Holland. Crown Bvo .v 61^ 
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0. p. Bastalll*, M.A.. Professor of Econ- 
omics at Trinity College, Dublin. THE 
COMMERCE OF NATIONS. Second 
Edithm, Crown 8w m . 6d, 

[Social Questions Series. 

H. M. Bfttffffn. See Edward FitiGerald. 

A fTTllmt Blf mm PONS ASINORUM ; 
OR, A GUIDE TO BRIDGE. Seccnd 
Edition. Fca^. 800. ax. 

A practical guide, with many specimen 
games, to the game of Bridge. 

Peter Bedcford. thoughts on 

HUNTING. Edited by J. Otho Paget, 
and Illustrated by G. H. Jalland. Demy 
8tw. lor. td. 

WlUUm BedCfOrd. THE HISTORY OF 
THE CALIPH VATH Eie Edited by E. 
Denison Ross. Pott Stw. Cloth, is. (ut 
net; lemtkerf %s 6d, net. [Little Library. 

H. C. Beechlng, M.A. See Tennysoa 

JaeobBetanieiL THE supersensual 

LIFE. Edited by Bekmaro Holland. 
Eca/. Boo, y. 6d. 

W. H. BenneUk M.A.. A PRIMER OF 

THE BIBLE. Second Edition, Crown 
8tw. ax. td. 

'The work of an honest, fearless, and 
sound critic, and an excellent guide in a 
small compaus to the books of ue Bible.' 
— Manckttter Gumrdian. 

W. H. Bennett and W. P. Adeney. A 

BIBLICAL INTRODUCTION. Crown 

Zvo, JS. td, 

* It makes available to the ordinarv reader 
the best scholarship of the day in the field 
of Biblical introduction. We^know of no 
book which comes into competition with it.' 
—AfmncAester Gnardimn. 

A. a Benaon. M.A. THE LIFE OF 
IX)RD TENNYSON. With xa lUustra- 
tions. Ecm/. Spo, Cloth, ^s. 6d, f Leather, 
4^. net, [Little Biographies. 

B. M. Beneon. THE WAY OF HOLI- 
NESS: a Derotional Commentary on the 
iz9th Psalm. CrownSvo, 5s. 

H. Bides. See Parmentier. 

CS. BUpKi D.D. See St Augustine, X Kempis, 
andWilliam Law. 



C. R.D. BlMI, B.D. 

PHILIPPIANS. Edited by. EcaA 
B90, zx. 6d, met, (Churchman's Bible 



THEPJ 



THE EPISTLE TO 
IPPIANS. Edited by. Eca/. 

" " e. 

' Mr. Biggs' work is rery thorough, and 
be has matured to compress a good deal of 
information into a limited space.* 

— Guardian. 



T. HeilWrt BlndleT,B.D. THE OECU- 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS OF THE 
FAITH. With Introductioos and Notes. 
Crown mUfO. os. 
A historical account of die Crf dt, 

WmiamBlAke. See Littk Lihtwy. 

B. Blnaaand, M.A. THE SONG OF 
SONGS. Being Selccfioos from St. Ba> 
hard. Foil Sew. Cloth. a«. ; fatrttrr^ u. 
6d. net, [LiWary of Devotioa. 

GeoneBody, D.D. the SOUL'S pil- 
grimage : Devotional RoMli^s from 
his published and unpubliahed writings. 
Selected and arranged by J. H. Bum, 
B.D. Pott 8«A 9S, 6d, 



A. BoiBrmgon, Capt^n. THE BENIN 
MASSACRE. Second Edition, Crvmn 
%vo. y. 6d, 

Oardinal Bona. A GUIDE TO ETER- 

NITY. EdUed with an Introdoctioo and 
Notes, by J. W. Stanbudgb, RD., late 
FeUow or Sl John's CoHege, Ozibtd. Pott 
Bvo, Cloth, or. ; leather. 9s. 6d. not. 

(Linrary ofDefirotko. 

P. 0. Boon. aA. A COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY OF FOREIGN 
NATIONS. CrvwnBoo, sr. 

[Commercial Scriesi 

Oeone Borroir. LAVENGROl Edited 

by F. HiMDBs GMOOMBi TVw Volmmeu 
Pott Boo, Each nohumo, cloih, to, 6d. net ; 
leather, sx. 6d, ngi, [little Libcaxy. 

J. Eitaona Boa. AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY. Translated by T. IL Aiks- 
woBTH Davis, M.A. With an Introdoctioo 
by Elxanor a. ORMBRopk F.E.Sb With 
Z55 Illustrations. Cr. Bvo, 3& 6dL 

0. 0. Botthur. B.A. JUNIOR LATIN 

EXAMINATION PAPERS. Fca^ Bpo. is. 

[Jiuior Examination Series. 

E. M. Bowden. THE EXAMPLE OF 
BUDDHA : Being Quoutions from 
Buddlust Literature for each Day in the 
Year. Third Edition, t6mo. 9t. 6d. 

E. Bowsuker. THE HOUSING OF 
THE WORKING CLASSES. Cr 
Bvo, V. 6d, [Social 



P. 0. BnlMLnt. M.A. SUSSEX. IDos. 
trated by E. H. Nbw. Pott Bsw. Cloth, 
3X. ; leather, 3X. 6d. nei, [Little Guides. 

* A chamung little book ; as foil of sound 
information m it Is practical in co ociiti o n .* 
•"Atheneenm, 

'Accurate, complete, and agreeably writ- 
ten ' — Literature. 

maa M. Brodziolc and Hlaa Indenoi 

Morton. A CONCISE HANDBOOIC 
OF EGYPTIAN ARCHiEOLOGY. 
With many Illustrations. CrwiMsSaw. y.6d. 
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B.W.BTOakl. Sh p. J. Huiltsn. 
O.BrowillllSi>iI.A. A SHORT HISTORY 

OF M^IAVAL ITALY, a-d. tijo-ijio. 

/a Tmr Vtlumii. Cnam Bm. jr. taiC 



\0L. II 

J- Bncluui. S« Ifluk Wnlion. 
■UuBnUer. SuLiKlTDiUw 
Jolm BODTUl. THE PILGRIU' 
GKLiiti. Ediud, wilh an tnln 
byC H. FiKTH, MA Wilk u 111 
uaaibyR.ANNiNCBuj. Cr. hn. 
'Thibat " Pilpin't F ro grtn."— 



O. J. 



BnnaL M.A., F.R.S. A MANUAI 
El^CTRICAL SCIENCE. Will 



IT Emmian Saia. 






BETHEL 
SmalUlr. Ci. 
A. B. Boztt, B.C., EiominiBE ChnUta lo 
lh> Hiihop of Ucbficld. AN INTRO- 
nUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
THE CREEDS. OimrtBt. ttt.id. 

I Hindboolu of TbcdoKT- 
' This toe* ID«T b* cxpccNd -- ■■-'-' — 

SftrlmUr. 

J. H. BaimB.D., F.R.SE. A MANUAL 
OF CONSOLATION FROM THE 
SAINTS AND FATHERS. Frit Shl 
CttUi, <u. ; Umiiir, u. M. tut. 

{ Libnrr of Devotion. 

Bobert Bnnii. THE poems of 

ROBERT BURNS. EiliKd bv Ahdu» 
Lahg and W. A. Cdaigti. Wilb Pottnit. 

J. B. But. LL.D. S« Cibbon. 

atn\ CUdMott, na the tril. 

OSOPHV OF RELIGION IN ENG- 
LAND AND AMIiRICA Dtmf Sh 
iDi. edL [Hud book* sfThnl^. 

' Dr. CildeGott liWi Ih* (utagKi u wi 
have long bofKd it would evaniuatiy b« 
tiaicd.'--CAi>FiA Tlmii. 

'A lucid and infonnaliT* nccouiK, chich 
a pUcft Id tnry philo- 



nul School, Edinbniib. TEST CARD^ 
INEUCLIDANDa1x;EBRA. Intbm 
packau of ^t, with Anwcn. ■>- acfa. Or 



0. 0. OluuuWT uul H. & BobntL 

LACE-MAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, 
PAST AND PRESENT. Wilb i« foil- 



Lord ChMttrfleU, THE L 

TO HIS SON. Edited, with u Intro- 
ductioo, bi C Stuchet, ud Nota by 
A. CALTiiiiOj. Tumyolmma. CmmtrT. 
6i. tM€*. (Melbueo'i Standaid Ubnt?. 
T. W. ODlKtUn. THE CAROLINE 



SELECT ORATIONS (Pro Milone, F 
MDRDa,Phi]ippicii.,InCililiiua>. Tnu 
laled bvH. E. D. Blaeirun, U.A., Fcll<._ 
and TbIoc of Trinity Collaw, Oxford. 
Crtmmtt. ft. ICUuicil Trau' ' 



&>llcEt, Oxford. Cm 



F.JLO 



V.6J. 



of R*li|ioiL 

B. H. OOlMdl, M.D. DISEASES OF THE 

HEART. Witb nnmarau Illoitratiou 

v. a. CoUluwood, M.A THE LIFE 
OF JOHN.RUSKIN. With Ponraita. 

J. a OeUlBI, M.A S«T«myuii. 



Uap. Creanite. v. M. 

[Cburchnuii'i Libniy. 
A. IL Cook, M.A S« E. C Uarcbint. 

&, W. Oooke-Tvlor. the factory 

SYSTEM. CnwntBt. u. 6J. 

[Sociiil QncMions SoiM. 

Ktrla OonlU. the passing of the 

great QUEEN:ATribautslhcNobla 

Life of Victoria Ricina. SmmJiilt. ii. 
A CHRISTMAS GREETING. Sm. 4I*. 11. 
Wnilinirr OMM. DANTE'S GARDEN. 

Wilb a Frontii[«cc. Stend SJiHm. 

Ftmf. Sw. cMk M. td. ; ItaUur, 31. M 
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HirOld OaX. B.A. LAND NATIONAL- 
IZATION. Cr«w->H. U.M. 

|S«ci>l Qnatleu Seriei. 

W. J. Cnllk Sm ShikopuiK. 

W. A. OnifU. A PRIMER OF BURNS. 
Cmmtv*. 3t.6d. 

Mn. Onlk. JOHN HALIFAX, CEN- 

TiiruiH Edi«d by Ahm« Uathi- 

"-•iM-ll. Pirit IM. £*-il 

t; iHttfr V.6J. 

ILillke libiuy. 

Blcbud OrmtlMw, THE English 

POEMS OF. Edited br Edward Hut- 
TOH. Ptillal. Clol»,ii.6,i,Ktl! '"<!•"■. 
V. tJ. ml. [Ullle Libcuy. 

F. O. CbnwfOnL S« MaryC. Dhhkq 
C. O. Onunp, U.A. S« Thomu EUvsod. 
7. H. B. OonlUh, Fellow dI All S<nU' Col- 
■ e, Orford. THE HISTORY OF THE 



TLEMAN. 



•I. I., I 



I.K. C - 

bOer war. 

Plut, ud Ponniu. /nsivA, J 

S. I. Oatte, D.D. AUGUSTINE OF 

CANTlfRRURY. Wilh PcntnjL Crram 

tBa.31.6d. [Laden of Religion. 

me Brotlwra tMAti. A RECORD OF 

FIFTY YEARS' WORK. Withijsino. 

The reooid of the work of the celebnted 
Engravtii, coatAining a GaUery or beauti- 
ful Pictutei by F. Walker, Sir J. Miltaii, 
Lord LcLehlonj uid other neat ArtlUL 
Ti.. >— 1-^- -billorTndhefinBtblack^ld- 



The book 11 



'orkorifaaB 



anllyilJ 



eneraved. A worthy record ofapcnodthaL 
Is s-nt-'—SlMiutMri. 
a. V. DuilaU, M.A. BISHOP WILBER. 

FORCE With Picnnit. Crram gt«. 
y.id. [Leadenof Religion. 



DANTE. Th« Italiar 
PAGirTovKiiiipLiti.D,, M.A. JJim/itin. 
Gilt M. il.6d. A lit, Crrmm 9at. 6i. 
[Methues'i SluuUid Lilcaiy. 
TMK INFERNO OF DANTE. Ttuu- 
laled br H. r. Caiv. Edited by Paget 
Toni>ai,LiiLD.,U.A. Ptilhra. CUik, 
II. 6J. ml! ItaOur, «. 6^. ml. 

1 Little Library. 



Utt.D., U.A 
CWM, 11.^1*. ml; ImtMtr, u. fidL mtt, 

tLittIa Utniy. 
THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Tth» 
iatcd by H. F. Caiv. Edited by Paut 






: OHM, 



Lill.D.,lil.A- - 

; UmUHr,ti.6d.ml. 

[Unl* Library. 
Sec alio Paset Toynbcc 
A. 0. DMUia. Edited by. A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIGHT VERSE. PHI (m. 
CMIi, ij, 6d. ml; UiMtr, mi.iJ. mrl 

[Little lihtaiT. 
LMa Sdboa. THE UETRIC SYSTEU. 
CmMgM. u. 

A theoretical and pnctlcml puda, for ^ 

id Bchoola aiui by Che f efienJ r^adar. 

DamotthHIM : THE OLYNTHIACS 

AND PHILIPPICS. TraniliUd bodb a 

new prindpls by Otho Hou-Axn. Crrmm 

IMnUMttMUM. AGAINST CONOK AND 
CA1.LICLES. Edited with Nolet a^ 
Vocabulary, by F. Daswih Swift, ILA. 

duriM Dtoktfu. 

THE ROCHESTER EDITION. 

Cm. Bbk Back Vtlmmt, elM. 

With InticdiictioBs by Gkhks C 

Nolei b^ F. G- KnroH, aod Top 

lUuicratmu. 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With nhuaa- 
'ou by E. H. Nnr. 7^v Vmimma. 
' Ai pleaiaot ■ coiiy ai any oa* could 

teurc. The notea add much to Ibe vahK vt 

■he ediliBi, and Mi. New'i illatration art 

alu hiituiicaL The n ' 

for (he Bicccu oTthe ad 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. Wth lUnitn- 

tiau by R. J. WiLUAHL 7W ffimma. 
BLEAK HOUSE. With Ilhuttsckn by 

BKATaio AuxKK. T^tw KrAnfi. 
OLIVER TWIST. IViih riliHliaih« lii T 

aNBw. 
THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, 
by C^ H. r 



IltoitialuH 



BARNA8Y RHDGE, With 

BsATiiu Alcocic 7W yt/nmn. 

a. L. DleklllJaa, U.A., FoUmt of Kou't 
QJlege-Cambridea. THEGRKEKVIEW 
OF LIFE. Stttmi KMIItH. Cr»mm ta» 
u U. [Usinraty v—— J-r s«b. 

H. H. DlokMn, F.R.S.E., F.ILIfat. Sac 
HETEROLOGY. Tha ElowA of 
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Lady DUke, MiMi Bnlley, and MlMWliit- 

ley. WOMEN'S WORK. Cr»um Zvo. 
M. 6tL [Social Questiont Series. 

F.H.XHteiliUULM.A.,F.S.A. ENGLISH 
VILLAGES. Illttstnted. Crown Bv^, 6s, 

'A book whidi for its instructive and 
IHCtorial value should find a place in every 
village ]Sbn.Ty.*—Sc0isman. 

*One of'tne best books on village anti- 
quities we have utttn^^—'Outlock, 

THE STORY OF OUR ENGLISH 
TOWNS. With Introduction by 
Augustus Jfsssop, D.D. Second Ediii»n, 
Crvwn 8cv. 6f . 

OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS: Extant at 
the Present Time. An Account of Local 
Observances, Festival Customs, and Ancient 
Ceremonies yet Surviving in Great Britain. 
Crown 8tv. 6r. 

W. K. DIZOIL M.A. A PRIMER OF 
TENNYSON. Stcond Edition. Crcfwn 
Zv0n ts, 6d. 

' Much sound and well-exiuresaed criticism. 
The bibliography is a hooa.'S/mJktr. 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO 
BROWNING. Sicond Edition, Crown 
8cv. 9t»6d, 

[University Extension Series. 

E. Dowden, latt.D. See Shakespeare. 

J. Dowden, D.D., Lord Bishop of Edin- 
burRh.^THE WORKMANSHIP OF 
THE PRAYER BOOK: lu Literary 
and Liturgical Aspects. Socond Edition, 
Crown %vo» 31. 6d, 

[Churchman's Library. 

8. R. DriTtr.tD.D.. Canon of Christ Church, 
Regius Prc^esaor or Hebrew in the University 
of Oxford. SERMONS ON SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED WITH THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. CrownUfO. 61; 

*A welcome oompamon to the author's 
famous '* Introduction.'*'— ^Mcrd/tfu. 

B. J. Dnncan (Mrs. Cons), Author of 
*A Voyage of Consoktion.' ON THE 
OTHER SIDE OF THE LATCH. 
Second Edition, Crown Boo, 6i. 

J. T. Dunn, D.S(^, tnd ▼. A. MnndeUa. 

GENERALELEMENTARYSCIENCE. 

With 114 Ilhistratiooa. Cronm990. ^,6d, 

[Methuen's Science Pnmers. 

TheEazl Of Daxbim. A report ON 

CANADA. With an Introductory Note. 
Deniy Zvo, 71. 6d, not, 

A reprint of the celebrated Report which 
Lord Durham made to the British Govern- 
nent on the state of British North America 
hi 1839. It is probably the most important 
nttenusce on British oolooial policy ever 
published. 



W. A. Datt NORFOLK. lUostrated by 
a C BouLTBR. Po^ Boo, Cloth, v.; 
leathor, ys, 6d, not, [Little Guides. 

Olemont Edwards. RAILWAY 

NATIONALIZATION. Crown %vo, 
zs, 6d, [Social Questions Series. 

W. Donglai Edwarda. commercial 

LAW. Crown BtfO. at. [Commercial Series. 

H. E. l^wrton, M.A. a HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. Dem^ 
8vo. X2S, 6d, 

'It is a good book, distinguished by 
accuracy in detail, clear arrangement of 
facts, and a broad grasp of principles.' — 
Mtuickcttir Guardian, 

TbonULM BllwOOd, THE HISTORY OF 
THE LIFE OF. Edited by C G. Crump, 
M.A. Crown Bvo, or. 

[Methuen's Standard Library. 
This edition b the only one which con- 
tains the complete book as originallv pub- 
lii^ed. It has a long Introduction and many 
Footnotes. 

S. BnML A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE : From its Beginnbg to 
Tennyson. Translated from the German. 
Demjf Sew. 71. 6d, not. 

This is a very complete and convenient 
sketch of the evolution 'of our literature from 
early days. 'The treatment is biographical 
as well as critical, and is rendered more 
interesting by the quotation of characteristic 
passages from the chief authors. 

W. H. PalrbrOtlMr. M.A. THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. Second 
Edition, Crown Bvo, y, 6d, 

Bonn Ferrler. marriage. Edited by 

Miss GooDiacM Frrbr and Lord Idbks- 
LBIGM. Two Volumct, Pott Boo, Each 
volntne, clotk^ is, 6d, not; teaikor, ts. 6d, 
net, [Little Library. 

aH.Flrtll.M.A. CROMWELL'S ARMY: 
A History of the English Soldier during the 
Ciril Wars, the Commonwealth, and the 
Protectorate. Crown Bvo, jt. 6a. 

An elaborate study and descrijption of 
OromweU's army by which the victoiv of 
the Parliament was secured. The 'New 
Model' is described In minute detail, and 
the author, who Is one of the most dis- 
tinguished historians of the day, has made 
great use of unpublished mss. 

O. W. FiflkBr. M.A. ANNALS OF 
SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. With 
numerous Illustmtions. Demy Bvo, lor. 6d 

Edward FitiQerald. THE rubaiyat 

OF OMAR KHAYYAM. With a Com- 
mentary by H. M. BATtON, and a Biography 
of Omar by E. D. Ross. 6s, 
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B. A. FltrtenUL THE HIGHEST 
ANDES. With • Mapt, 5t Illnstrationf, 
13 of which are in Photogravure, and a 
Panorama. Royal ino, jat,n4t. 



W. Wardo Fowler. M.A. 

White. 



See Gilbert 



J. P. FtSMr. ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. With xoo Illustrations. 
Craum Zvo, 6t, 

' A clasac of cydinf , graphic and witty.' 
^Vorkthire Post, 

W. FrendU M.A., Principal of the Storey 
Institute, Lancaster. PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY. Part i. With numerous 
Diagrams. Crown 8tv. xt, 6d, 

[Textbooks of Technology. 

'An excellent and eminently practical 
little hock-'Sck^lmatttr. 

Ed. Ton Freud«nr«iolL dairy 

BACTERIOLOGY. A Short Manual for 
the Use of Students. TransUted bjr J. R. 
AiNSwoRTH Davis, M.A. Stcond££twn, 
RtvUtd, Crown Zvo, as. 6d, 

H. W. Fnlford. ^A. THE EPISTLE 
OF ST. JAMES Edited by. Fca^, Zvo, 
IS, &/. net. {Churchman's Bible. 

Mn. GMkfllL CRANFORD. Edit«l by 
F« V.Lucas. PoitZva, Cloth, is. 6d.net: 
Uaiher^ %s, td, ntU [Little Ltbnury. 

H. S. dMrfe, M.A., Fellow of New Collie, 
Oxford. BATTLES OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY. With numerous Plans. Third 
Edition, Crown 800. 6f. 

' Mr. George has undertaken a ronr useful 
task — that m making military afloirs in* 
telligible and instructive to non*military 
reatCKis— and has executed it with a large 
measure of success. ' — Times, 

H. d* S. CUbMns. Utt.D., M.A. IN- 
DUSTRY IN ENGLAND: HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. WithsMafts. Second 
Edition, Demy SsWi 101; 6d, 

A COMPANION GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
Crown Zvo, is. 6d, 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. E^hihEdiiion, lUvised. With 
Maps and Plans. Crown Boo, sr. 

[University Extensioa Series. 

THE ECONOMICS OF COMMERCE. 
Crown Bvo, ts, 6d, [Commercial Series. 

COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. Crown Bvo, is,6d, 

[Commercial Series. 

BRITISH COMMERCE AND COLONIES 
FROM ELIZABETH TO VICTORIA. 
Third Edition, Crown 9vo. ti. 

[Commerdal Series. 



ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
Second Edition, Crvsmlm. M,6d, 

[University Evrensioii Svies. 

H. d« B. CaUUni, D.UtL, M.A., and B. A. 
Hadfieldrpf the Hecia Works. Sheffield. 
A SHORTER WORKING DAY. Crown 
8W. afcddl [Sodal 



Edward Olbbon. THE decline and 

FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
A New Edition, edited with Nole^ 
Appendices, and Maps, by J. B. Buiv, 
LL.D., FeUow of Trinity Coircgo, Dublin. 
in Seven Voiunus. Demy 8««. Giitio^ 
8x. 6d, each. Also, Crown 8mu 6c. emcM, 
'At last there is an adeqnate uio d ern 
edition of Gibbon. • . • The best edition 
the nineteenth century could pcoduoa.*— 
Manchester Cnardian, 

* A great piece of tdiliBg.'—Acmdem^ 

MEMOIRS OF MY UFE AND WRIT- 
INGS. By Edwaso Gibbon. Edited, 
with an Introduction and Notts, by G. 
BiRKBBCK Hill, LUD. Co9mm taw. 61. 

* An admirable editkm of one of the amst 
interesting personal records of a literary life. 
Its notes and its numerous appendices are a 
repertory of almost all that can be known 
about Gibbon.'— if «««ft<filrr Cnardian, 



B. 0. 8b CabMm. D.D., Vkar of 

THE BOOK O? JOB. With Intiodactioa 
and NotOB. Demy Zvo, 6e, 

[Oxfocd 



'The publishers are to be ffwurarnlsffid 
on the start the series has made.' — 7^* — 



' Dr. Gibson's work is worth* of 
degree (^appreciation. TotheDusy 



and the intelligent student the 

will be a real boos ; and it will, if „ 
not mistakeui be sonch in ^V"ff«H, 
Introduction u almost a model of 
straightforward, prefatory resBariEB 
subject treated.*— ^Mamwm. 
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THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. With aa 
Introduction. ThtrdMndCktt^erEditiom 
in One Volmn€* DemyZmo, xoo, 6d, 

[Handbooks of Theology. 
' We wskome with the ntmost sadsfectiea 
a new, cheaper, and moce convenient editka 
of Dr. Gibson's book. Itwasgreatljwanted. 
Dr. Gibson has given theological Btadenti 
Just what they want, and we noaU fie to 
think that it was in the hands of every 
candidate for o>deim.*-><;«MnMMS. 

THE LIFE OF JOHN HOWARD. ¥rith 
IS Hlastiatwns. Poii %ma, CMk, v-S 
leather, y. U. met, [Uttle BiocnpUn. 

See also George Herbert. 
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OMffge QlMllIC SMDidMoib 

A. D. OOdlay, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. LYRA FRIVOLA. 
TAirdM'iUm. F'ca^, Sew. as, 6d. 

VERSES TO ORDER. Cr. Bxw. u. 6J, nti. 
MlBS OOOdridl-FrMr. See Susan Ferrier. 

P. Andenon Graliain. THE rural 

EXODUS. CrowmZvo. •/.&/. 

[Social Questlou Series. 

F. S. Oraaffair, M.A., LittD. psych- 
ology. Seccnd Edition, Crown %vo. 
9X. 6d, [University Extension Series. 

THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. Cnmm 
Sw. 6s, 

A book dealing with the evolution of the 
religious life and experiences. 
' A remarkable book.'— ^/m^^vw Htrald. 
Seo also University Extension Series. 

B.H'Qlie«n0ra7. GERMAN PASSAGES 
FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. 
CrsfWH Sew. *s, 6d. 

P. ]* Cbray, B.Sc, formerly Loctwer in 
Physics in Mason University College, Bii«> 
mingham. THE PRINCIPLES OF 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY: 
an Elementary Text-Book. With x8i Dia- 
grams. Crvwm 8sw. y. td. 

G. BnoUand QtMIL M.A., Assistant Master 
at Ediabnrgh Acaoemy, hue Fellow of St. 
John's CoUcfeL Oxon. NOTES ON 
GREEK ANDLATIN SYNTAX. Crvwn 
9v0, 31. 6dL 

Notes and explanations on the chief difB- 
cnhiea of Greek and Latin Syntax, with 
nunwroas passages for ascfclM. 

B. T. arean, M.A. THE CHURCH OF 
CHRIST. Crvwm9v0, 6s. 

[Churchman's Library. 

R. A. OXMOry. THE VAULT OF 
HEAVEN. A Popular Introductkm to 
Astronomy. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crmm fk>i» as, 6d, 

[Univerdty Extenuon Series. 

W. Hall aiUBB, M.A. SELFXrriONS 
FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. Edited by. 
Pott 9vo, CiotAt XX. 6d, nsi: leather, 
2S. 6d, met* [Little Library. 

a H. arlnUac. A HISTORY OF THE 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 
1&I5-95- With Illttstratioos. J>emjf Schp. 
lor. M, 

* Mr. Grinling has done for a Railway what 
Macaulay did for English History. —7*;^ 
£myneer, 

F. HindM OroOOM. See George Borrow. 



K. L. ChrjBIL A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
Royal Zvo, lar. 

^is is a birthday-book of exceptional 
dijpiity, and the extracts have been chosen 
with particular care. 

Stephen OyWlUL See Thackeray. 

Jolm HaOkettL B.D. A HISTORY OF 
THE ORTHODOX CHURCH OF 
CYPRUS. With Maps and UlustimtMma. 
2>M»y8svb X5S.W/. 

k. C. HaddoSL ScD.. F.R.S.^ HEAD- 
HUNTERS, BLACK, WHITE, AND 
BROWN. With many Illustratioos and a 
Map. Demy Sew. ly; 

A narrative of adventure and exploration 
in Northern Borneo. ^ It^ contains much 
matter of the highest scientific interest. 

B. A HadfltfUL See H. de B. Gibbins. 

R. K. Hall and W. a NeaL the 

ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy tvo, 
%xs, net. 

This book contains descrintions of two 
hundred ruins of temples and forts, and of 
their types and ages of architecture. It 
describes also the Sabaean and Phoenician 
occvQMUions of Rhodesia; Ring Solomon's 
gold, ancient burials, ancient gold-mining, 
etc It is profusely illustrated, and contains 
many mi^M and p^fip* 

F. J. HamUten, D.D., and R W. Brooka. 

ZACHARIAH OF MITYLENK Trans- 
lated into English. Den^%vo. izs. 6d, net, 

[Byantine Texts. 

D. Hannay. A SHORT history of 

THE KOYAL NAVY, From Ea«ly 
TiMBS TO THE PKBSXNT Day. Illustrated. 
Two Volumes, Demy tvo, rs. 6d, each, 
VolL xaoo-1688. 

A T. Bare, M.A. THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF LARGE INDUCTION COILS. With 
numerous Dkgranu. Demy 8m. 6s, 

Ollfliord RaxTison. READING and 

READERS. Fca^, 8m. as. 6d. 
' An extremely sensible little book.' — 

Memckester Guardian. 

Sven Hedin. Gold Medallist of the Royal 
Geographical Society. THROUGH ASIA 
Wiw 300 Illustrations from Sketches and 
Photographs by the Author, and Maps. 
Two Volumes, Royal %vo, jfis. net, 

'One of the greatest books of the kind 
issued during the century. It is impoasible 
to give an adequate idea of the richness of 
the contents of this book, or of its abounding 
attractions as a storr of travel unsofpassed 
in geographical and numan in terest. Much 
of It is a revelation. Altogether the work 
is ont which fa solidlcy. novelty, end interest 
must uke a first rank among publications 
of i tt class. '— Times. 
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T. F. HeadsnoiL A LITTLE BOOK OF 
SCOTTISH VERSE. Pottivc. Chth, 
u. 6d, mi ; l$mtker, a*. 6d, net. 

[Little Library. 

See also D. M. Moir. 
W.E.Henl»7. ENGLISH LYRICS. 

W. B. Henleir and 0. WliiUey. A BOOK 

OF ENGLISH PROSE. Crpttm 8v». 
Buciram, gilt top, 6r. 

B. H. HWIIMm^ M.A., Felbw of All Souls', 
Oxford, Canon of Westminster. APOS- 
TOLIC CHRISTIANITY : As Illostrated 
bv the Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians. 
Crewn wo, 6s. 



LIGHT AND LEAVEN : Historical and 
Social Sermons. Crown 9vo, 6t, 

DISCIPLINE AND LAW. Fea/, 8cw. 
ar. td, 

Oeorf^ Herbert THE TEMPLE. 

Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by E. C S. Gibson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. 
Fott 8e». Clot A, ar. ; Uatker, ax. 6d. ntt. 

[Library of Devotion. 
This edition contains Walton's Life of 
Herbert, and the text is that of the first 
edition. 

BerodOtOB : EASY SELECTIONS. With 
Vocabulary. By A. C Liddbll, M.A. 
Fea/. 2vo, it, 6d, 

W. A. S. Hewins, B. A. ENGLISH TRADE 
AND FINANCE IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. Crvwrnbiw, 

[University Extension Series. 

T. Hubert THE AIR GUN : or, How 
the Mastermans and Dobson Major nearly 
lost their Hohdays. Illustrated. Scuart 
Fcap. 8sw. ax. 6d, [Little Bine Books. 

Clare Hill, Registered Teacher to the City and 
Guilds of London Institute. MILLIN- 
ERY. THEORETICAL, AND PRAC- 
TICAL. With numerous Diagrams. 
Crown 8cv. ax. 

[Textbooks of Technology. 

HearfHill, B.A.. Headmaster of the Boy's 
High School, Worcester, Cape Colony. A 
SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC. 
Crown tno, y. td. 

This book has been spedally written for 
use in South African schools. 

a.Blrkbe6kHlIl,LL.D. See Gibbon. 

Howird C. HiUenti. with THE BOER 

FORCES. With 24 Illustrations. Second 
Edition, Crown 8tv. fix. 

S. L. HllULe. THE FALL OF THE 
CONGO ARABS. With Plans, etc Demy 

%V0. I9X. 6d. 



Ik T. HobbOVM, Fellow of CCC, Qdbvd. 

THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 
Demjf 8fw. axx. 

J. A. Hobeon. M.A. PROBLEMS OF 

POVERTY : An Inquiry into the Indus- 
trial Condition of the Poor. Fowrik 
Edition, Crown Saw. a«. 6d, 

[Social Questions Series and Unirefsity 
Extension Series. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE Xn^EM- 
PLOYED. Crown %vo. ax. 6d. 

[Social 



T. HodgkilL D.CL. GEORGE FOX. 
THE QUAKER. With Portrait. C9 
Zvo, yt.6d, [Leaden of! 



Cbeiter Hdloombe. THE real CHIN- 
ESE QUESTION. Crwwm 8m. 6x. 

*It is an important additioo to the 
materials before the poblic for forouag an 
opinion on a moat diflncnlt and presnng pr^ 
blem.'— 7y*»«r. 

Sir T. H. Holdioh, K.CLE. THE 
INDIAN BORDERLAND : bdng a Per^ 
sonal Record of Twenty Years. Ilhistratad. 
Demy 8v«. xsx. net 

' Interesting and inspiritin|( from cover to 
cover, it will assuredly take its place as the 
classical work on the history or the Indian 
firontaer.'— /'£&»/. 

Canon Soott Holland. LYRA apos- 

TOLICA. With an Introduction. Notes 
byH.CBBBCHiNG,M.A. PottBvm. Cl^ 
sx./ letUMerf ax. 6d. net, 

[Library of Devotion. 

o. J. Hoiyoake. the co-operative 

MOVEMENT TaDAY. Set^md EdOun. 
Crown BvOk ax. 6d, 

[Social Questioiis Series. 

Horace: THE odes and EPODES. 

Transited by A. Godlxv, M.A^ FeUowof 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Crwwn 8sw. 
ax. [CUsaical Tra&slatloos. 

E.L.S.HOnbargh.M.A. WATERLOO: 
A Narrative and Critidsm. With Plans. 
Second Edition, CrvtMsSsww 51; 

'A brilliant essay — simple, aovnd, and 
thorough.'— ZW(r Ckronicte, 

THE UFE OF SAVONAROLA. With 
Portraits and IHustratioos. Fc^ 8w. 
Clotkt y, 6d, : lentkeTt 4X. net. 



B. F. Borton, D.D. JOHN HOWE 
With Portrait. Crown 8cv. ax. 6d, 

[LaadanofRaligwo. 

Alexander Hoele. MANCHURIA. With 

Illustrations and a Map. Z>emy%90, sox.^ 
net. 
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a HOWtiL TRADE UNIONISM-NEW 
AND OLD. Third Edition, Crowmtvo, 
as, 6d, [Social Qoestiont Scries. 

H. a HatebinMB. THE GOLFING PIL- 
GRIM. Crcwn 9vo, 6s, 

A. W. Hutton, M.A. CARDINAL MAN- 
NING. With Portnit. Cretim 800. y. 
6d, [Leaden of Religion . 

See also Taulsiu 

Edward Hutton. See Richard Crashaw. 

R. H. Hntkm. CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
With Portrait. Crtnm 8tw. js, 6d, 

[Leaders of Religion. 

W. H. Hntton, M.A. THE LIFE OF SIR 
THOMAS MORE. With Portraits. 
Ste0ud Editimu Crtwn Sew. $/s, 

WILLIAM LAUD. With Portrait. Seamd 
Edition, Crown Bw. jr. bd, 

(Leaders of Religion 

HenrlkXlMMlL brand, a Drama. Trans- 
lated by William Wilson. Third Editton, 
Crown %tfo, y. UU 

Lord IddMlAigh. See Susan Ferrier. 

W. B. Infe, M.A , Fellow and Tutor of Hert- 
ford College, Oxford. CHRISTIAN MYS- 
TICISM. The Bampton Lectures for 1899. 
Dtmjf 8flv. lar. td. net, 

' It b fully worthy of the best traditions 
connected with the Mmpton Lectureship.'— 
Xsconx, 

A. D. XnnM, M.A. A HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH IN INDIA. With Maps and 
Plans. Crown Bvo, js, 6d, 

;* Written in a vigorous and effective stvle 
... a thoughtful and impattial account — 
S^taior, 

* Mr. Innes has done a diflScuIC piece of 
work well. He has taken the history into 
his mind; given it shape, feature, and 
vitality there ; therefore it comes alive and 
fresh from his mind.*— ^eWruMM. 

8. Jadnon, M.A. A primer op busi- 

NESS. Third Edition, Crown Bvo. 
IS, bd, [Commercial Series. 

P. Jacoll. M.A. JUNIOR FRENCH 
EXAMINATION PAPERS. fcml,Zio 
ti. [Junior Examination Series. 

J. StoPbra jMIUk TRUSTS, POOLS, 
AND CORNERS. Crown%vo. ar bd. 

[Social Qucstioiis Series. 

R. L. JeffmOB. A NEW RIDE 10 
KHIVA. lUustrated. Crown tiPO, bs. 



I. ftllTl. MJL, Professor of Uw at Uni- 
y^mgy CoIImc, Liverpool. ENGLISH 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT. Crown $po 
u, bd. (UiWwsfty 



0. 8. Jofnun, M.A. SeePucaL 

Avfnrtnt Je«OPP.D D. JOHN DONNE, 
with Portrait. Crown boo. 3/. bd, 

[Leaders of Religion. 

F. B. Jeroni, M.A., LittD., Principal of 
Hatfieki Hall, Durham. EVOLUTION. 
Crown %oo, 3*. bd, [Churchman's Library. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF RELIGION. Socond 
Edition, Dtmjf 8sv. sor. bd, 

[Handbooks of Theology. 
' The merit of this book lies in the penetra. 
tion, the singular acuteness and force of the 
author's Judgment He is at once critical 
and luminous, at once just and suggestive. 
A comprehensive andf thorough hook.* — 
Birtmnghmm Post, 

Sir H. H. Jcdmston, K.CB. BRITISH 

CENTRAL AFRICA. With nearly aoo 
Illustrations and Six Maps. Second 
Edition, Crown ito, i8r. net, 

H. Joa^ A GUIDE TO PROFESSIONS 
AND BUSINESS. CrvwnStw, is, bd, 

[Commercial Series. 

F. W. Jojoe. M.A. THE LIFE OF SIR 
FREDERICK GORE OUSELEY. 7s. bd. 

Lady Julian of Korwicli. REVELA- 

iTONS OF DIVINE LOVE. Edited by 
Grack Waxxack. Croum boo. bs, 

A partially modernised version, from the 
MS. in the British Museum of a book which 
Dr Dalgairns terms 'One of the most 
remarkable books of the M iddle Ages.' Mr. 
Inge in his Bampton Lectures on Christba 
Mysticism calls it * The bMiutiful but Httle 
known RevetMiions,* 

H. Kanftnaan. SOCIALISM AND 

MODERN THOUGHT. Crown 8n#. 
%s bd, [Social Questions Series. 

J. F. KMttlllfr. D.D. THE AGAPE AND 
THE EUCHARIST. Crown flHfO, %t,bd. 

JcitBL Ktbkt, THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
With an IntroductKNi and Notes by W. 
Lock. D.D , Warden of Keble College. 
Illustrated vf R« Anning Bbll. Second 
Edition, Femp. %vo. 31. bd; pndded 
moroccOt 5/. 

' The present editloo hamoCated with all 
the care and insight to be expected from 
Dr. Lock. --Gunrdism, 

LYRA INNOCENTIUM. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Waltrk LoCKt 
D.D., Warden of Kebla College. Oxford. 
Pott to*. Clotht 9S. ; ieoiher, as, bd, net. 

( Librvy of DevoUoa. 
* This sweet and fragrant book has new 
been pablished more attsactlvely.*'— 

Acmdenyfi, 
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THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by Waltkk Lock, 
D.D., Warden of Keble Collcgcb S^eotul 
Edition, Potthvo, Clatk^ tx, : Itmtkgr^ ^s. 
6d. ntt, [Library of Devotion. 

Tbonuui 1 Kempii. THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST. With an Introduction by 
Dean Farrak. Illustrated by C M. 
Gers. SuoHd Edition, Fcm^,Zv0, jt.6d, 
ntt; ^mddid m^rtceo, y> 

'Amongst all the innumerable Enclish 
editions of the *' Imitation j" there can have 
been few which were prettier than this one, 
printed in strong and nandsomo type, with 
all the flon^ o^ ^^ initials. '--C/o^srvit' 
HeraU, 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A Re- 
vised Translation by C. Bigg, D.D.. Canon 
of Christ Church. With an Introauction. 
Crown 8v0. jr. 6<£ 

A new edition, carefully revised and set 
In large type, of Dr. Bigg's well-known 
version. 

'Dignified, harmonious, and sdiolarly.* 
'-Ckurck Rmew, 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A Re- 
vised Translation, with an Introduction by 
C Bigg, D.D.. late Student of Christ 
Church. Second Edition, FotiZvo, Cloth^ 
3f. ' Uaikir, ar. 6d, net 

[Library of Devotion. 

A practically new translation of this book 
which the reader has. almost for the first 
time, exactly in the shape in which it left 
the hands ot the author. 

JamM Houghton KMmedy, D.D., Assist- 
ant Lecturer in Divinity in the University 
of Dublin. ST. PAUL'S SECOND 
AND THIRD EPISTLES TO THE 
CORINTHIANS. With Introduction, 
Dissertations and Notes. Croum 8tw. 6f . 

c. w. Xlmmini, M.A. the chem. 

ISTRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. 
Illustrated. Crown %vo, ax. ^. 

[University ExtensioD Series. 

A. W. KlnglAke. EOTHEN. With an 
Introduction and Notes. Poii 8tv. Clotkt 
IS. 6d, mi: leather^ as. 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 

BndTtrd KlpllOg. BAR RACK -ROOM 
BALLADS. lydTkouseuul, CrotunZvo, 
6c. ; iemtker, 6s. net, 

* Mr. Kipling's verse is strong, vivid, full 
of character. • • • Unmistakaole genius 
rings in every line.* — Times, 

'The ballads teem with imaginadon, thev 
palpitate with emotion. We read tnem with 
MUghter and tears : the metres throb in our 
polics, the cwmingly ordered wwds tingle 
with life : and if ttb be not poetry* what 
hV- 'Pn/iJI/sI/ Gazette, 



THE SEVEN SEAS. 

Cromm 9vo, SmeJkrmm, giii ie^ 6e.: 
UettAer, 6e net, 

' The Empire hat found a sinfer ; it it 
BO depreciatien ^K the songs to aav that 
statesmen may have, ono way or oner, to 
tako aoconnt of tben.'— 

MnneAgsior CmmnBmn, 
F. O.Xittoa. See Dickens. 

W. J. filOX Little. SeeScFrandtdoSalcfc 

OhazlMLaillll, THE ESSAYS OF ELI A 
With over loo lUustrationt by A. Garth 
JoNKs, and an Introdnctioo by E. V. Lucas. 
J>em9Bvo. ios,6d, 

'This edition b in aiany respects of 
peculiar beauty.*— Z)m^ Ckrmile/o. 

' It is in every way an odmirable edition 
and the illustiatioas are ddif^tfiil.* — 

U/ermture, 
ELIA, AND THE LAST ESSAYS OF 
ELIA. Edited by E.V. Lucas. Poit^co. 
Cloth, u, 6d, net; Umthtr^ %s. 6d, meU 

[Uttlo Library. 

THE KING AND QUEEN OF HEARTS: 

An ido5 Book for Childzeo. Illustrated by 

William Mulkbadv. A new oditioo, in 

facsimile, edited by E. V. Lucas, ia 6^ 

This little book is a literarv curiosity, and 
has been discovered and identified at the 
work of Charles Lamb by IS. V. LucaSi 
It is an exact fiusimile of the original 
edition, which wis iUutttated by Mnheady. 

ProflHaor LamtntM. ECTHESIS 

CHRONICA. Edited by. Dem^ 
7X. td. net, [Byaatine Tc 

Staaloylaiie-Fotflo. the life of 

SIR HARRY PARKES. A Ktm mmd 
Ckm^EdUion, Crown 9ao. tt, 
A HISTORY OF EGYPT IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES. FuUy Illustrated. 
Crown Zvo. 6s. 

F. Luilirldfe. Bl A. BALLADS OF THE 
BRAYS : Poems of Chivalry, Enterprise, 
Courage, and Constancy* Soamd Edition. 
Crown Bvo, sx. 6d, 

'The book it full of splendid thisB.'-. 
U^orldm 

WlUlam Law. A SERIOUS call to a 

DEVOUT AND HOLY LIFE. Edited, 
with an Introduction, ho C Bigg, D.D., 
late Student of Christ CSiurch. Pott Wo. 
Cloth^ as. ; lemthtr, as. 6d. net. 



This is a reprint, word for word and Une 
lor lane, of the AAY»» /VuK^. 

0. s. lajard. the. life of mrs. 

LYNN LINTON. lUottxatwL ~ 
Svo. las. 6d, 



* Mn. Lynn Lbtoa It here 
utinallhtrnioodt. Skolivot 
iho it p r sat ni ed to «t m 
know hK,*'^LilormiunM 



to 
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T. B. Lmna. U.A. AIR AND WATER. 
UluHiutd, Crttmlf. i.td. 

lUniniHty Eitn^en Serici. 

ValWr Lock, no,, Wudni of KiWt. Coi- 

Itgc. ST. PAUL, THE MASTER- 
BUILDER. CniMBw y. 6ri: 
See Alio KcU* uid Oxford ComiBcntuia. 



£. V. Lnou. s« jw 



SIX DIALOOUKS t 



Uud by S, T. Ii , , 

Uuiir ai aiAoa : Uu Scholir of Euur 
CoJIiga, OxfoRt. CrmmlM. y.fj. 



..D., Dombf fnlmtei 
ui iLio AAwBui caaUndin tha Univv^tyof 
Cwnbridit CANON LAW IN ENG- 
LAND. Kt^ttvt. ji.tJ. 
R. K IbldCO. U.A. ENGUSH RE- 
CORDS. A f>inin«iiifin la ibc UiMarT U 



S.a IbrohUlt. M. A , Fillov of PMerbaoM, 
Cambridcc. and Auiicul Uiitcr mt Sl PuI'i 
SchoaL A CREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
CmnSn. 31. U 



TRANSLATION. 

■W> knDV DO book cf tUl da 
6aed lor ue la tb* higher forms of 



GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH EM- 

PIRE. TUnlSMlum. Cmmlft. u. 

[CoBBunul Scriti. 

Hob. Mn. Lrttolton. woken and 

THEIR WORK. CmatM. u. <JL 

* TlMOfblfU, iUBOIJDd pncticuL ' 



*Tb« book ii full of found pfec«pt five 



OF BOOKKEEPING BY DOUBLE 



ENTRY. Cm 



taBn- JOHN KNOX. Wiih Por- 
Cr*M«tw. y.Ul 

(LHdcn of RdJiion. 



TBSTAUSNT. Civniw. y.td. 

IGbuRbBHi'i Libnry. 
*Tbt book tbroafhont U fmnk aod 
. —-^H„nU. 



J. K. Hart, P.R.S., Ttaow of Si. Joba-i 
CoUhi, Cunbridn. THE SCIBNTiriC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. Ilhutnud. 



n ttjii, vbich win b* uc^mbl* alika to 
.be itudeat of feoJocT aod foocnpby, uid 

J. lUaaa. Thohas CRANUBR. 

IVith Portnit. Crain l». jt, 6J, 

[ Lcadm of RalipsB- 



'A ihouthiful wid pcnetiBiint iippncu- 
lioD, fuD of iDUrttt mod Bnxniloo.'— 
IVtrU. 
Annta lUthMoa. S« Mn. Calk. 
BdUU B. HCUaWI. A SHORT STORY 
OP ENGLISH LITERATURE. Crram 
U.. y..U. 

'A hicid Aod nll^mngcd aceoual of 
tb« nowth of Eofliib liMntBi*.'— Ai// 

L.O.MUU.F.R.S. SoeCaiwtWUM. 
B. B. MlehaU. TKB ART AND PRAC- 
TICE or HAWKING. WitfaiPbolo- 
bjr G. B. LoDCi, ud ttbm 
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J.0.1imalg. THlUnS AND LETTERS 
OP SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, 
Prendcnt m tlie Royal Academy. With 319 
lUustrationt, of which 9 are Phologravtire. 
■ flWr. R0yal 8fw. aor. net, 

« ThU splendid work.'— fF^A/. 

' Of such absorbing interest is it, of such 
completeness in scope and beauty. Special 
tribute must be paid to the extraorainary 
oompleteoess of the Ulttstralioos.' — Grm^kic, 

J. a MitaW. M.A. A HISTORY OF 
ROMANEGYPT. FuUy Illustrated. 

P. CbalmAn MitQlitiL M. A. outlines 

OP biology lUustrated. S$amd 
Edithn. Crvum 8v#. 6s. 

A text • book designed to corer the 
Schedule issued by the Royal College of 
Physicians and Smgeons. 

D. ILKoir. MANSISWAUCH. Edited 
by T. F. Hbnokrson. Paittv^ CUtk, 
It, 64L nti ; Umtkgr, t«. td, net, 

(UttleUbrary. 

H. B. Moon. BACK TO THE LAND: 
An Inquiry into the cure for Rural Depopn* 
lation. Crown tew. m. 6d, 

[Social Questions Series. 

W. B. Morflll. Oriel College, Oxford. A 
HISTORYOF RUSSIA FROM PETER 
THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER II. 
With Maps and Plans. Cr0vm tva, js. 6d. 

This history, u founded on a study 
of original documents, and though neces- 
sarily brief, is the most comprehensive 
narrative in existence. Cmuiderable^ atten- 
tion has been paid to the social and literary 
devek^ent of the country, and the recent 
expansion of Russia in Asia. 

B. J. Morloh, late of Clifton College. 
GERMAN EXAMINATION PAPERS 
IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR 
AND IDIOMS. Fi/iA Edition, Crvan 
Zv0, sx. 6<A 

[School Examination Series. 

A Key, issued to Tutors and Private 
Students only, to be had on application 
to the Publishers. Second Edition* 
Crown Zoo, 6t, net, 

XiM Andenon Morton. See Miss Brod- 

rick. 

H. 0. O. MOQle, D.D. CHARLES 
SIMEON. With Portrait. Cnwn Boo, 
y. 6d. (Leaders of Religion. 

K. M. PattiBon Hnlr. M.A. THE 
CHEMISTRY OF FIRE., The Ele- 
mentary Principles of Chemistry. Illus- 
trated. Crown Boo, ar. 6d, 

(University Extension Series. 

y. A Mnndella, M.A. See J. T. Dunn. 



W.aHoaL SMR.M.Ha. 

n. W. NertaflOllL LADYSMITH: Ite 

Diary of a Siege. With x6 IllnstrarioM and 
a Plan. Second Edition, Crowei9m, 6$, 



Jamoi Noirtlioota, R. A, the conver- 
sations OF, AND JAMES WARDi 
Edited by Eknbt Fixtchbb. With naay 
Portraits. J>en^ Bpo. xot, 6d„ 

* Mr. Fletcher's book will laan and tank 
with HatUtt s.--<;M«; 

' Every reader, with anr taste lor ait, will 
find the book eacroBriag.^K»rABMr» PoeL 

A, Hi Norwiy, Author of ' HichwaTiaad Bf- 
ways in Devon and Comwafl.' NAPLES : 
PAST AND PRESENT. WithjoUlw- 
traCk)asbyA.G.FBaAKix Cr om m Sua. 6s. 

Btandidi O^Orady. THE STORY OP 

IRELAND. CrvmmBoo, •s.UU 

Mn. OUidiant THOMAS CHALMERS. 
WithPortrait. CrownBim, 30.6d, 

(Leaden of ReligMn. 

G. W. Oman, M.A^ Fellow of AU Soak\ 
Oxford. A HISTORY OF THE ART 
OF WAR. VoL II.: The Middle Ages, 
from the Fourth to the Fourteenth Cntvy. 
Illustrated. Demy Btfo, su. 

* The whole art of war ia its Uitorie cvoh- 
tioa has never been treated oa sach as 
ample and comprehensive scale, and we 
question if any recent contrihutioa to the 
exact history of the world has posMSsed 
more enduring ralvM.'—Dmify Ckt^nicU, 

Prinoe Roirl of OxlMllt. FROM TON- 
KIN TO INDIA. Translated lyyHAMLSV 
Bent, M. A. With too Illustrations and a 
Map. Crown 4io, gilt top, 85X. 

R. L. OiOOF, M.A., late Fellow of .^ 
College, Oxon., and Principal of 
House. THE DOCTRINE OF THl 
INCARNATION. Second emd ehem^ 
Edition, Dew^y Bno. lar. 6d, 

[Ha n dboo k s of Theology. 
'A clear and remarkably full aoooont of 
the main ggrents of specuwiion. Scholarly 
precision . . . genuine toleraaea . . . 
intense interest In his snbjfct «a Mr. 
Ottle/s merits.*— ^HMsrWJMM. 

LANCELOT ANDREWES. With Pte^ 
trait. Crown too, at. 6d, 

(Leaders of ReUghm. 

J. H. OTWton, M.A. JOHN WESLEY: 
With Portrait. Crown Bm, %h€d, 

(Leaders of Refigioo. 

M. K. Oxftod, of Gay's HospitaL A 
HANDBOOK OF NURSINGT Comon 
Bvo, 3X. 6d, 

' The most osefnl work of the Uad that 
we have seen. A most vahmUe aad pme> 
tical manual.'—/' 
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W. a a Palm, the sciencb of 

HYGIENE. With nomerous Illustrations. 

'A tboroughgoin^ working text-book of 
its subject, practiou and welUstocked.' — 

Prof lAtm, Parmentier and M. Bidei. 

EVAGRIUS. Edited by. Demy 8m». 
tor. 6d, Mgt, [ Byzantine Texts. 

H. W. Paul. See Laurence Sterne. 

B. H. Pearoe. m.a. the annals ofi 

CHRIST'S HOSPITAL. With nuuiy 
Illustrations. Dtmjf iva, jt, 6d. 

'A well-writtent copious, authentic his* 
tory.*— 7Y*»r*. 

B. E. PeazT, Gold Medallitt of the Royal 
Geographical Society. NORTHWARD 
OVER THE GREAT ICE With orer 800 
Illustrations, a vcls. Royal %V0. 3sr. mti. 

His book will take its place amon|^ the 
permanent literature of Arctic exploration.' 
-'Timts. 

Bidnor Peel, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and SecreUr^ to the Roval Com- 
mission on the LicensingLaws. PRACTI- 
CAL LICENSING REFORM. Second 
EMtiotu Crown 8m. u. &/. 

ILPerucinL SELECTIONS FROM 
WILLIAM BLAKE. Pott ^o. Cloth, 
IX. Ut, net; leatAer, m. 6</. n^t. 

[Little Library. 

J. P. Peters. UD. the old tf-sta- 

MENT AND THE NEW SCHOI.AR. 
SHIP. Crown Bvo. 6r. 

[Churchman's Library. 

' Every page reveals wide reading, used 
with souna and scholarly judgment.* 

'-MatuheUer Guardian, 

W. IL PUnden Petrle, D.C.L., LL.D., Pro- 

fessor of Egyptology at University College. 
A HISTORY OF EGYPT, from tiik 
Earliut Times to thk Present Day. 
FuLly Illustrated. In six volnntes. Crown 
Zvo, 6t. oacJu 

' A history written in the spirit of scientific 
predsion so worthily represented by Dr. 
Petrie and his school cannot but promote 
sound and accurate studv, and supply a 
vacant place in the English literature of 
Egyptology.'^ Timut. 

Vou I. Prehistoric Times to XVIth 
Dynasty. Fonrth Edition, 

Vouii. Tmx XVIIth and XVIIItn Dy- 
nasties. Third Edition, 

Vol. IV. The Egypt or the Ptolemies. 
J. P. MAHArpY, Litt.D. 

Vol. v. Roman Ecvrr. J. G. Milne, M.A. 

Vol. vl Egypt in the Middle Aces. 
Stanlbv Lane-Poole, M.A. 



REUGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT. FuUy lUustnMd. 
Crown %po, ax. 6d* 

SYRIA AND EGYPT. FROM THE TELL 
EL AMARNA TABLETS. Crown Zvo. 

9t. td, 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Illustrated by Trist- 
ram Elus. In T'wo yolumet, Crowm 8a». 
yt, 6d. each. 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. With 
lae Illustrations. Crown Bvo, y, 6d, 

* In these lectures he displays rare skQl 
in elucidating the development of decora- 
live art in Egypt '~7Ymm. 

Philip Pienaar. with steyn and 

DEWET. Second Edition. Crown Bvo, 
yi,6d. 

A narrative of the adventures of a Boer 
tele^phist of the Orange Free State 
dunng the war. 

Plautua. THE CAPTIVI. Edited, with 
an Introduction. Textual Notes, and aCom- 
mentarv, by W. M, Lindsay, Fellow of 
Jesus Couege, Oxford. DemySvo. ios,6d, 
net. 

For this edition all the important Mss. 
have been re-collated. An appendix deals 
with the accentual element fa earlv Ijuin 
verse. The Commentary is very full. 

*A work of great erudition and fineMholar- 
ship. '—Scotsman, 

THE CAPTIVI. Adapted for Lower Forms, 
by J. H. Frbbse, M.A., late Fellow of St. 
John's, Cambridge, te, 6d, 

J. T. Pknrden-Wardlaw. aA.. King's 

College, Cambridge. EXAMINA'TION 
PAPKRS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Crown Bsv. ti. 6d. 

[School Examination Series. 

M. C. Potter^ M.A.. F.L.S. A TEXT. 
DOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 
Illustrated. 
4*, 6d. 



and Edition, Crown 8m. 
[University Extension Series. 



L. L Price, M.A., Fellow of Oriel Colletnu 
Oxon. >l HISTORY OF ENGUSH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. Third 
Edition, Crown Zvo, ax. 6d, 

[University Extension Series. 



"a* THE GOLDEN POMP. A 

sion of Em^lidi Lyrics. Arranged by A. T. 
QuiLLES CouCK. Crown Bvo. Buckrmm, 
6f. 

R. B. BatikliailL M.A. THE ACTS OP 
THE APOSTHES. With Intiodactloa 
and N^es. Demy tvo. isr. &£ 

*A really helpful book. Both introduction 
and commentary are marked by comuioa 
sense and adequate knowledge. '-^SMmAim. 
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& W. Randolpll, D.D., Prindpal oT tKc 
Theological Colloge. Ely. THE PSALMS 
OF DAVID. With an Introduction and 
Notes. Pott 8tv. Chtk^ t.; itatAtr, 
91. 6d. ngt. [Library of Devotion. 

A devotional and practical editjon of the 
Prayer Book version of the Psalms. 

Haittnn F1^^^'*^^. M. A. , Fellow and Tntor 
of New CoUeKe. Oxford. DOCTRINE 
AND DEVELOPMENT. Crvfm 8cw. 6r. 

W. Rauon. M.A. UNIVERSITY AND 
SOCIALSETTLEMENTS. Croum 9tw. 
as, 6d. [Social Questions Series. 

GharlM BiehArdMn. THE ENGLISH 

TURF. With numerous Illustrations and 
Plans. Demy Sow. 151. 

' From its sensible introduction to its very 
comfdex index^ this is about the best book 
that we are likely for some time to see 
upon the subject with which it deals.'— 
Atkinmum, 

ILRBolMrta. See C. C Channer. 

A. BobertMn, D.D., Principal of Rins's 
College, London. REGNUM DEL The 
Bampton Lectures of 1901. Dtmy 8tv. 
12S, 6d. mt 

' A nouble volume. Its chief value and 
interest is in its historic treatment of its 
great theme.' — Daily Newt, 

' It u altogether a solid piece of work and 
a valuable contribution to the history of 
Christian thought*— >Sctf/!fM4M. 

8ira.B.BobertaoiL,K.CS.L CHITRAL: 

The Story of a Minor Siege. With numer- 
ous lUxistrations, Map and Plans. Second 
Edition, Demy 8tv. xor. 6d, 

'A book which the Elixabethans would 
oave thought wcuiderful. More thrilling, 
more piquant, and more human than any 
nort[,—NewcMjtle CkronicU. 

J. W. Robartwn-Beon. THE PEOPLE 

OF CHINA. With a Map. Crown Zvo, 
3r. 6d, 

A. W. Robinson, Vicar of All Hallows, 
Barking. THE EPISTLE TO THE 
GALATIANS. Explained. Fca^. %po. 
xs, 6d, net, [Churchman s Bible. 

' The most attractive, tenable, and in- 
structive manual for peqple at large, which 
we have ever seen.' — Ckurck Ceuetie, 

OedliaRoliinBon. THE ministry of 

DEACONESSES. With an Introductioo 
by the Lord Bishop of Windiester. Crown 
%vo, yt, 6<£ 

O. RodWttlL B.A. NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK. A Course for Begjnners. With 
a Preikce by Waltbx Lock, D.D., Warden 
of ICeble College. Fcmp,Zvo, 3s, 6d. 



Bdwazd ROM. THE ROSE READER 
With numereos lUnstiatioai^ Crewm i&o, 
2*.6d, Aiso in A P^trts. Pmrig /.mndll, 
6d, each ; Petri III, Sd. ; Pari IV, lod, 

A reader on a new and original plan. 

The distinctive feature of this book u &e 
entire avoidance of irreguIarly-^Mlt words 
until the pupil has th o ro u g h ly Bastarad 
the principle of reading, and learned in 
enjoyment. The reading of connected i 



j tences begins from the first Mge, bclere the 
entire alphabet is introduced. 

R Deniaon Rom, M.A. See W. Beckfad, 
A. W. Kinglake, and F. H. Skrine. 

A. R Rabie, M.A., Head Master of the 

Royal Naval School, Eltham. THE GOS- 
PEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. 
Edited by. With three Maps. Crown 8m 
xr. 6d, [Methuen's Junior Sdiool Books. 

W. Clark RumoIL THE UFE OF 

ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
With Illustrations by F.Bramgwvh. Foeirtk 
Edition, Crown 8cv^ 6s. 

'A book iHiich we ihoold IQmComcu 
the hands of every boy ia tha ooaaiiy.'— 
Si, Jeumeit Geuuite. 

VlMOimt 8t O7IM. THE LIFE OF 
FRANCOIS DE FENELON. Ilhis- 
trated. Den^ 8ml loe; 6d, 

'A wock of high historical and Crdy m* 
itxtalL'— Outlook. 

A most interesting life of a'moal interest- 
ing personage. *—Jc#/nMaii. 

'we have in this admirable ^K>]nme a Boa 
valuable addition to oar historical portiait 
gallery.' — Dnily News, 

Bt Fnads do BalM. ON the love 

OF GOD. EditedbyW. I. ICiiox-Lrm.s, 
M.A. Pott Svo, Cloti, as.j lemtker, 
9S. 6d, net. [Library 01 DevotioB. 

J. Bar80aiint,M.A. ANNALS OF WEST- 
MINSTER SCHOOL. With 
lUustrationi. Deny^ 9oo, yx. 6d, 



C Satluw. 

PSELLUS. 



THE HISTORY OF 
Demy 8b». 15c; mot, 

[Byxaatiaa Texts. 

H.O.BOtfoy;F.R.S. DRAGONS OF THE 
AIR. With many Ilhatiatioiia. Crwma 
9vo. 6t, 

A popular hbtory of the moat raaariaible 
fljring animah whichever lived. Their rda- 
tions to msmmah. birds, and reptiles, liring 
and extinct, are snowa ny an original 1 
of illustrations. Tha aeattered remain 
served in Europe and the Unkad Stales 1 
been put together aocunody to show the 
variedf f oms of tho aaiaak. TlMbooAcisa 
natural history of thaaa oatiBCt 
which flew by means of a mbi^ fingic 
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y. p. Belli, M.A. THE MECHANICS 
OF DAIEy life. Illustrated. Cr#cM 
Scv. SI. 6d. [University Extension Series. 

Edmund SeUmi. tommy Smiths 

ANIMALS. lUustrated by G. W. Okd. 
Stemtd Edition* Fcaf, 8tWi w. 6d* 

'A quaint, fascinating little book : a nur- 
sery classic — Atksiutum, 

William SliakMpeare. 

THE ARDEN EDITION. 

'No edition of Shakespeare is likely to 
prove more attractive ana satisfactory than 
this one. It is beautifully printed and pag^d 
and handsomely and simply bound.' — 

St. Jmmti* GuMttt. 

Demy Zvo. y. 6d. each volume. General 
Editor, W. J. Craig. An Edition of 
Shakespeare in single Plays. Edited with 
a full Introduction, Textual Notes, and 
a Commentary at the foot oftbe page. The 
first volumes are : — 



HAMLET. 
Litt.D. 



Edited by Edward Dowdbn, 



ROMEO AND JULIET. Edited by 
Edward Dowden, Litt.D. 

KING LEAR. Edited by W. J. Craig. 

JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by M. Mac- 

MILLAN, M.A. 



THE TEMPEST. 

LUCB. 



Edited by Morton 



A. Sbam. VICTORIAN POETS. Cp-imft 
Bvff, zs. 64L [University Extension Series. 

J. 8. ShedlOCk. THE PIANOFORTE 
SONATA : Its Origin and Development. 
Crawn Zxhk y, 

* This work shoold be in the possession of 
every musician and amateur. A concise 
and iRCid history and a Tcry valuable work 
for reference.' — AtAsMomm, 

Art]iiir81ierwtll,M.A. LIFE IN WEST 

LONDON. Third Edition. Crown Bvo. 
ar. 6d* [Social Questions Series. 

F. H. Skrina and B. D. Boai. the 

HEART OF ASIA. With Maps and 
many Hlnstrations by Vbrxstchagin. 
Letrgt Crown Bpo. lor. 6d, net, 

* This volume will form a landmark in our 
knowledge of Cantral Asia. • . • lUuminat- 
iag and convincing.*— Titnes. 

£Va& ftniOI, M.A THE EARTH. An 
iBtredoctioa to Phjrnograpliy. Illustrated. 

w 9VMW vVM Mtt Om» 

[Uhivcnity Exteorioo Scries. 



Nowell C. Smith, Fellow of New College 
Oxford. SELECTIONS FROM 
WORDSWORTH. J'oti Boo, Cloth, 
IS, 6d, het; leather^ ar. 6d, net. 

[Little Library. 

BophodM. ELECTRA AND ATAX. 
Translated by £. D. A. Morshbad, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Winchester, ax. 6d. 

[Classical Translations. 

R. Southey. ENGLISH SEAMEN 
(Howard, Clifibrd, Hawkins, Drake, Caven- 
dish). Edited, with an Introduction, by 
David Hannay. Second Edition, Crown 
Bvo, 6s. 

' A brave, inspiriting hoo\c.'—Blmeh nnd 
White. 

C. H. Spence, M.A., CliAon College. HISv 
TORY AND GEOGRAPHY EXAM- 
I NATION PAPERS. Second Edition, 
Crown %vo, zs, 6d. 

[School Examination Series. 

W. A Bpoontr. M. A. , Felbwof New College, 
Oxford. BISHOP BUTLER. With Por- 
trait. Crown ivo. 3X. 6d, 

[Leaders of Religion. 

J. W. Stanbrldge, B.D., Rector of Bainton, 
Canon of York, and sometime Fellow of St. 
John's College, Oxford. A BOOR OF 
DEVOTIONS. Pott Bt'o, Cloth, a*.; 
lemthtr, as. 6d, net, (Library of Devotionb 
' It is probably the best book of iu kind. 
It deserves high oommendatioa. '—da»f«A 
Gautte. 
See also Cardinal Bona. 

*Btancliff.' GOLF DO'S AND DONPS. 
Eca/. 8t*0. XX. 

A K. K. Stadman, M.A. 

INITIA LATINA: I«:a^ Lessons oh Elo- 
mentary Accidence. Fi/ih Edition, Fern/, 
Btfo, IX. 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. SUtA Edition. 
Crown Bvo, ax. 

FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes 
adapted to the Shorter Latin Primer and 
Vocabulary. E(/ih Edition revised, iBmo, 
XX. 6d, 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM CASAR. 
Parti. The Helvetian War. Second Edi- 
tion, iBmo, XX. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM UVY. Pnrti. 
The Kings of Rome. iBtnok Second Edi- 
tion, XX. 6d, 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSKBK 
TRANSLATION. Effhth E^Hom. 
Fca/. Bvo. XX. 6d. 

EXEMPLA LATINA. TirU L«mom in 
Latin AccUeace. WithVocabultry. Crown 
8r#. XX. 
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EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With 
Vocabalary. EightJnuuiChiap€r EdUion, 
rt'mritUn, Crown ivo. it. 6d. Key 
^ tut. Originml Editwmm at,6d. 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE : 
Rules and Exercises. Secaml Edition. 
Crown 8sw. u. ti. With VocaboUry. ax. 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM: Miscellaneous 
Latin Exercises on Common Rules and 
Idioms. Fourth Edition, Fca^.^oo, u.6d. 
With Vocabulary, ax. Key, as. not. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPETI- 
TION: Arranged according to Subjects. 
TontA Edition. Fca/.Svo. it.6d. 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS. 
ximo. Socond Edition, it 

STEPS TO GREEK. Second Edition, re- 
vioed, tSmo, tt. 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Crown 
Zvo, u. 6d, 

EASY GREEK EXERCISES. By C G. 
BoTTiNC, B.A. Crown Bvo. ar. 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Third Edition^revited. 
Fcu^ %vo. It, 6d, 

GREER VOCABULARIES FOR REPETI- 
TION. Arranged according to Subjects. 
Third Edition, Fcap.%vo, xt.td, 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 
For the use of Schools. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary. Third Edition. 
Fern/. Zvo. at. 6d. 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Fi/ih Edition, 
limo. Sd, 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. F(/th Edi- 
tion, rtvifd. Crown 8tw. xx. 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Fourth Edi- 
tion, rtvittd, Fcnp, Zvo. it. 6d, 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX. With Vocabulary. 
Socond Edition. CrownZvo, at,6d. Key. 
3i,Met, 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION : Arranged according to Sub- 
JMts. Tomth Edition, Fcm^.tvo. it. 

PRBNCH EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
MISCELLAKSOUS GRAMMAR AND 
IDIOMS. Btmtmih Edition, Crommiw. 

90, Vfl* 



GENERAL KNOWLEDGE EXAMIKA* 

TION PAPERS. Third Editism, C*mm 

Zvo. at.6d. [SdMolEnminadoo Series. 

KxY (Siemui EdiUom) isned m abovt. 

jt. not, 

GREEK EXAMINATION PAPERS IK 
MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 
IDIOMS. Sixtk Edition. C*vmm 9m. 
at. 6d. [School Kxaminarion Scrio. 

Kby (Second EdUiom) imaed m abof«. 
6t. net. 

LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 
IDIOMS. Tenth Edition, Crvmm 9m. 
at. 6d, [School KxaminatioB SericSi 

Kby (Fomrih Edition) issued as above. 
6f. net. 

E. mUott 8t6^ M.A.. F.CS. THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE. lachidiag 
^emistry, Heat, Li^L Sound, Mafoetiw, 
EJectncity, Botany, ^onhogj. Physiology, 
Astronomy, and Geology. 147 lUutratiooSi 
Second Edition, Crown dvo, 9e,6d, 



PHYSICS EXAMINATION 
Crown Zvo. at. 6d. 

[School £: 



PAPERS. 



A KbTi isansd to Tuton and Privau 
99aimm «B^ to he had Ml nppllwuirii 
to *• rMdmn. F^h Edition. 
CrcwH Zvo, €r. ntU 



0. StetihemOll, of the Technical College, 
Bradford, and F. SaddArdB, of the York- 
shire College, Leeds. ORNAMENTAL 
DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. 
Demy 8v«. Second Edition, js, 6d. 

J. Stephauon, M.A. the chief 

TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. Crown 9vo. 3t.6d. 

An attempt to present in clear and popular 
form the main truths of the Faith. The 
book is intended for lay workers in the 
Church, for educated parcaU and for 
teachers generally. 

Lauranee 8t«ni«. A SENTIMENTAL 

JOURNEY. Edited by H. W. Pauu 
Fott Zvo. Cloth, It, 6d. net: ienther, 
at.6dnet, [Lktfo Libcary. 

W. Stony. M.A. ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLhGE. With numeroos llhutzaiioafc 
Demy Zvo, jt. 6d, 

E. L. StofftUOn. THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
Selected and Edited, with Notoa wad latio- 
ductions, by Sidnbv COlvin. SijM mad 
Chem^ Ediiiom, Crooott9no, tu, 

LiBBAKV Edition. Den^Zmo, 9mU, ast,mti, 

' Inesktibleia their nirfneai,Hwir ¥Mfaly, 
their ammalioB . . . ef vatmrnOrnKf 
fiuciaaiioB. A delightfal fnhtollaim. IM 
tTMst reoerd of a "dchhr mmnomh&i 
spirit" that the Uttratv« cfMrdiM^ 
preserved.*— 7iMWi; 
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VAILIMA LETTERS. With an Etched 
Portrait by William Strang. Third 
Edition, Crown Smi Bnekram, 6x. 

THE LIFE OFR. L. STEVENSON. See 
G. Balfour. 

B. D. StOHUL M.A.. Ute Aiaistant Master at 
Eton. SELECTIONS FROM THE 
ODYSSEY. /V»>. 8tv. xi,6d, 

Cautfles Stradiey. See Chesterfield. 

A. W. Btroane, D.D. ecclesiastes. 

Explained. Fcmp, 8sv. is, td. not, 

[Chorcbman's Bible. 

'Scholarly, sumstive, and particularly 
interesting. —BooJhnsn, 

Gtement B. StretUm. A HISTORY OF 

the midland railway. With 
numerous Illustrations. Domy^vo, im.6<^ 

H. Cttnrad. D.Sc., M.A., Professor of Physics 
in the Durham College of Science, New* 
castle-on-Tyne. PRACTICAL PHYSICS. 
Fully Illustrated. Crown^v^ iK*^* 

[Textbooks of Technology. 

F. Snddardl. See C Stephenson. 

JonAthaa Swift. THE JOURNAL TO 
STELLA. Edited by G. A Aitksn. 
Crown 9/vo, 6s, 

[Methuen's Standard Library. 

J. & Symes, M.A THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. CrvwnSvo, as. 6d, 

[University Extension Series. 

Tadtlli. AGRICOLA. With Introduction, 
Notes, Map, etc. By R F. Davis, M. A., 
Ute Assistant Master at Weymouth College. 
Crown Bvo, ax. 

GERMANIA By the same Editor. Crotvn 
2vo, as, 

AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA Translated 
bv R B. TowNSHKND, late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambrid^ Crown Zvo, 
as, 6d, [Classical Translations. 

J.Ta]ll«r. THE INNER WAY. Being 
Thirty-six Sermons for Festivals by John 
Taulbk. Edited, with an Introduction. 
ByAW.HuTTON,M.A. PoU2vo. Cloth^ 
a$, ; temtAoTf as, 6a, net. 

[Library of Devotion. 

B. Ik Taunton. A HISTORY OF THE 

JESUITS IN ENGLAND. With lUus- 
trations. Domy 8cw. axs. net, 

'A hbtory of permanent value, which 
covers ground never properly investigated 
before, and b replete with the results of 
original research. A most interesting and 
camiil book.'— J^r^^m^nr. 

P. a Taylor, M.A. commercial 

ARITHMETIC Third Edition, Crown 
8tp«. IS, 6d, [Commercial Sertea. 



T. H TMor, M. A, FeUow of GonvUle and 
Caius College, Cambridge. A CONSTI- 
TUTIONiO* AND POUTICAL HIS- 
TORY OF ROME. CrvwnZvo, 7s. 6d. 

* We fully recognbe the value of this 
carefully written work, and admire especially 
the fairness and sobriety ofhis judgniient and 
the human interest with which he has in- 
spired a subject which in some hands be- 
comes a mere series of cold abstractions. It 
is a work that will be stimulating to the 
student of Roman history. '—A thetuntm, 

Alftod, Lord Ttnnyion. THE early 

POEMS OF. Edited, with Notes and an 
Introduction, by J. Churton Collins, 
M. A Crown Bvo, 6s, 

[Methuen's Standard Ubrary. 

Also with zo Illustrations in Photogravure 
by W. E. F. Bkittbn. Demy 8tv. lor. 6d, 

An elaborate edition of die^ celebrated 
volume which was published in its final and 
definitive form in 18^3. This edition con* 
tains a long Introduction and copious Notes, 
textual and explanatory. It also contains 
in an Appendix all the Poems which Tenny- 
son afterwards onutted. 

MAUD. Edited by Elizabbth Words- 
worth. Pott Bvo, Cloth, IS. 6d, net; 
leather, as, 6d, net, [Little Library. 

IN MEMORIAM. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by H. C. Besching, 
M.A. Pott 8cw. Ciotht IS. 6d, net; 
leather^ as, 6d, net, [Little Librvy. 

THE EARLY POEMS OF. Edited by J. 
C. Collins, M. A PottBifo, Cloth, xs.6d, 
net; lemther, as, 6d, net, [Little Library. 

THE PRINCESS. Edited by Euzabbth 
Wordsworth. Pott Bvo, Cloth, xs, 6d, 
net; lemther, at, 6d, net, [Little Library. 

Alice Torton. LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
IN A HOSPITAL. Crown 9ivo, 3f . &£ 

W. K. Tbaokoray. VANITY FAIR 

With an Introduction by S.GWTNN. Three 
Volumes, Pott Sow. Emch vohtmg, cloth, 
xs, 6d. nets leather, as, 6d, net, 

[Little Ln»rary. 

PENDENNIS. Edited by S. Gwynn. 
Three yolmmes, PottBvo, Eadkvoiaonep 
cloth, xs, 6d. net ; leather, as, 6d. noL 

[Little Ubrary. 

F. W. Tbeobald, M.A INSECT LIFE. 
Illustrated. Crown Bvo. as. 6d.^ 

[University Extension Series. 

A H. TbomMOO. CAMBRIDGE AND 
ITS COLLEGES. Illustrated by E. H. 
Nkw. Pott Bvo, Cloth, y.; leather, 
ys, 6d. net. [Little Guides. 

* It is brightly written and learned, and 
is just such a book as a caltttrcd visitor 
needs. 'Scotsman, 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



DANTE STUDIES AND RESEARCHES. 

THE LIFE OF DANTE AUGHIERI. 
With za lUastntioot. Sftand Editicn. 

«//. [Little Biocnphies. 

Hflrbeit ftaneh. DEIRDRE WED : and 

Other Poems. Ctvwm !•#. 51. 

ndUp TMTOr (Dux). THE LIGHTER 
SIDE OF CRICICET. Crvwm 8p». 6r. 

'A wholly entertunlng book.*— {TAuecvw 
Htrmid. 

* The most welcome book on oor national 
game published for years.* — County Gtnile' 
man. 

a. B. TrontbMk. WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. 
PettBffo, Cl»iA,yt.: UmtAer. y. 6d. lut. 

[Little Guides. 

'A deliehtful miniature hand*book.'— 
Gla^gpw IfermlJ, 

* In comeliness, and perhaps in complete- 
ness, this work must tsuce the first place.'— 
Academy, 

* A resJly first-rate guide-book.'— 

Liierahire. 

Gertrnde TadkwttU. THE STATE AND 

ITS CHILDREN. Crvwm 8cw. ax. 6d, 

[Social Questioos Series. 

LonilA Twlsliur. WORKHOUSES AND 
PAUPERISMT CrvumBvo. 9s,6d. 

[Social Qnesti(»s Series. 

a W. Wada, D.D. OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. With Maps. Cnnv»8M. 6t. 

'Careful, scholarly, embodying the best 
results oi modem critictsmf and written 
wi^ great lucidity.' — Examiner, 

Xnak Walton, THE UVES OF DONNE, 
WOTTON. HOOKER, HERBERT and 
SANDERSON. With an Introduction br 
Veuro^ Blackbukn, and a Portrait. 31. td. 

THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. Edited by 
J. BucMAN. Poti 8w. Chtk. J*. 6d. net ; 
leather, ir. 6d, neU [Uttle Library. 



H. Wtfla. PRACTICAL ME- 
CHANICS. With 7S lUttatntians and 
Diaframa. See0nd Ediiiem, Crwmm hm, 
%i, 6d, [Textbooks of Tecbnokgy. 

J. Wtfla, M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Wadham 
College. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. By Members of the University; 
Third Edition, CrvumBpa, 3t,6dL 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Thvd 
Edition. With 3 Maps. Cr.im. ji.6d. 

This book is intcfided for the Middle and 
Upper Fonns of PnbUe Schooh and for 
Pass Students at the Univenides. It con- 
taina copioos Tables, ate. 

'An original work writtaa on an origiBal 
iJan, and with uncnwmnn firsshntw and 
Vigour. •"O/msavfv 

OXFORD AND ITS COLLEGES. lUos- 
trated by E. H. New. P)emrtA Ediiiem, 
P0it 8a«i CMh^ 3S. ; Umiher, m. 6d, net, 

[UtdeGwdes. 

'An admhabk and aocwata littlo treat- 
ise, attractively Ulwtiated.'— ir#riUL 

F. Weston, M.A. Curate of St Matthews, 
Westminiter. THE HQLY SACRIFICE. 
Petiixfo. 6d,ne*, 

HAlfltt 0. Wateacre, THE last of the 

GREAT SCOUireCBuflalo Bill 'X With 
Illnstradons. Demy Saw. 6c. 

'A narrative of one of the most attracrive 
figures in the public tyt,*^J>a£iy Chronicle. 

dWldUflir. See Henley and Whibley. 

L. WUIOnr, M.A., FeUow of Pembroke 
CollegeTOunbridge. GREEK OUGAR- 
CHIES: THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER. CrpmmBm. 6r. 



OneeWamoki 

wich. 



See Lady Julian of Nor- 



a H. Wmtakar. M.A. THE EPISTLE 
OF ST. PAUL THE APOSTLE TO 
THE EPHESIANS. Edited by. Pta/. 
88(#. u. 6d. net, [Churchman's Bibk. 

GUbart Wblto. THE NATURAL HIS- 

TORY OF SELBORNE. Edited hr 

L. C MtALL, F.R.S., assisted hf W. 

Wakdk Fowlkk, M. a Crown Bpw. 6r. 

[Methuen's Standard Libnry. 

B. B. WhltlWld. PRECIS WRITING 
AND OFFICE CORRESPONDENCE. 



Mn. Alfirad Watarbooaa. A uttle 

BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited 
by. Peii Spm. CMh, it, 6d, net; Uathert 
as, 6d net, [Little Library. 

0. 0. J. Wabb, M.A. See St. Ansehn. 

F. a Wabbar. CARPENTRY Al^D 
JOINERY. With many Illustrations. 
Second Edition, CremnZvo. yt,6d, 

'Aa admiraUe elementary text-book on 
the subJect'—^MiUcr. 



Crown Zpo, ar. 



[Coounercial Scries. 



COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN 
THEORY AND PRACTICE. Crown 

An introduction to Methuen's 
Soiea treating the question of 
Education fully from both the 
of the teacher and of the 

MiaaWbiOaF. See Lady DiDts^ 
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W. H. WmdlUL B.A. THE ALIEN 
INVASION. Crown Bv0. si. 6d, 

[Social Questions Series. 

J. Frame WUUhboii. M.a. MUTUAL 

THRIFT. CrwumBvo, w. &£. 

[Social Questions Series. 

W. WUlUmsolL THE BRITISH GAR- 
DENER. Illustrated. DemyZvo. iot.6tL 

W.WlUiamaon, B. A. JUNIOR ENGLISH 
EXAMINATION PAPERS. Fca/. 8tv. 
x/. [Junior Examination Series. 

A JUNIOR ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With 
numerous passages for parsing^ and anal3rsis, 
and a chapter on Essay Writing. Crvnm 
6v0, u. [Methuen's Junior School Books. 

A CLASS-BOOK OF DICTATION 
PASSAGES. Fi/ih Edition, Crown hvo, 
IX. 6tL [Methuen's Junior School Books. 

EASY DICTATION AND SPELLING. 
Fcm^ 9ivo» XX. 

& M. WUmot-Bttllon. THE MAKERS 
OF EUROPE. Crown 8cw. u. 6d, 
A Text-book of fiuropeaa History for 
Middle Forms. 

Blehatd WUton, M.A., Canon of York. 
LYRA PASTORALIS : Songs of Nature, 
Church, and Home. Foii 8cw. tx. 6d. 
A yolume of devotional pbems; 

& B. WlnlMdl* M.A, Assistant Master in 

Christ's Hospital. EXERCISES IN 
LATIN ACCIDENCE. CfVWM 8«w. sx. 
6d, 

An tlemcBtary book adapted for Lower 
Forms to aooompany the Shorter Latin 
Primer. 

B. 0. A WlSdle, F.R.S., D.Sc SHAKE- 
SPEARB'S COUNTRY. lUuttrated by 
E. H. New. Second Edition. Pott Bvo. 
Clothe xi.; itmtktr, 3X. 6d, not, 

[Uttle Guides. 



' Oa« of the most charming guide books. 
Both for the library and as a travelling 
companion the book is e<]aaUy choice and 
serviceable. ' — AauUmy, 

THE MALVERN COUNTRY. lUustrated 
by E. H. Nbw. Pott Zvo, Cloth, ys. ; 
iiatktr, y. 6d, not, [Little Guides. 

OaBon Wlntartwtliain, M.A., B.Sc., LL.B. 

THE RINGDOMOF HEAVEN HERE 
AND HEREAFTER. Crown boo, %s.6d. 

[Churchman's Library. 

J. A B. Wood. HOW TO MAKE A 
DRESS. Illustrated. Socond Edition, 
Crown Zvo, xx. 6d. 

[Text Books of Ttckaohgy. 

Blliabeth WordfWOrtll. See Tennyson. 

Artlmr WMsbt, M.A., Fellow of Queen's 
CoUege. Qimbridge. SOME NEW 
TESTAMENT PROBLEMS. Crvwn 
8sw. 6s, [Churchman's Library. 

80I»hle W!r1«ht GERMAN VOCABU- 
LARIES FOR REPETITION. Fca^ 
8vo, XX. 6d, 



A B. WyUtb, MODERN ABYSSINIA. 
With a Map and a Portrait. Dtmylvo, 
X5X. net. 

a Wyndham. M.P. THE POEMS OF 
WfLLIAM SHAKESPEARE. With an 
Introduction and Notes. Demy Zoo. Buck* 
ram^ gilt top, zox. 6d, 

' We have no hesitation in describing Mr. 
George Wjmdham's introduction as a 
masterly piece of criticism, and all who love 
our Elisaoethan literature will find a very 
garden of delight in it. 'S^ctator. 

W. B. Teata. AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
IRISH VERSE. Revised »nd Enlarged 
Edition. Crown %vo. 3s. td. 



Aetbueif StanOatO X4l>tats 

Crown 8tw. 6x. 



MBMons OP My Lipb and warmiGS. By 

Edward Cibboa. Edited by G. Birkbeck HUl. 
LL.D. 

THB DBCUKB AMD PALX. OF THS ROMAN 

EMPISJB. Edited by J. B. Bury, LL.D. In 

Snen y0lmm€s. Als*, Vtmy opO. Gilt tof, 
%s.td.mck, 

THB Natuhal History oir sslboknb. By 
GOb«t Whit*. Edited by L. C Miail, F.R.a, 
Assisted by W. Wsrde Fowler. M.A. 

THB History op thb ufb op Thomas ell* 
WOOD. Edited hy C. Gb Crump, M.A. 



LaCommbdiaDiDantbAlighibrl TheltsUaa 
Text Edited by Facet Toyabce. UttD., M.A. 
AU^^Demgtoo, GiUtop, is.U.\ 

THB Early POBMSOP alfrbo. LordTbnnyson. 
Ediled by J. Cbertoa ColUas, M. A. 

THB JOURNAL TO STBLLA. By JOOSthSn Svlft. 
EdltedbyG.A.Aitken. 

THB lbttbrs op Loro'Chbstbrpield to his 
Son. Edited by C Strachey, and Notes by A. 
Cakbiop. 7w» yptumts. 



ZAiCHARIAH op MrrYLSNB. Traasleted by P. J. 
HaBiiton. D.a. aad S. W. Brooks. Aral^ Sm. 
wu.td,ttst. 

SVACRIV& Edited by Uea rkmsatkr and M. 



Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., LittB. 

Thb History op PSRLLtm. Edited by C. Stihet, 
Demy 9o0. isr. Met, 

EcTHRsa Chronica. Edited by FroCnsot : 
roe. Dtmy^oo, is. 94, net. 
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TTbe Xfttle Xfbtats 

With Introdoctions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispiecet^ 

Pott 8cv. Each Volume ^ cloth, is, 6d. net; leather^ 2s, 6d. net. 

' Altogether good to look upon, and to handle.' — Ouileok, 

• A perfect waits.'— FiM, 

' It M difficult to oooceive mora attmctiTe volomes.'— iS"/. fame/* Guutte* 

' Very delicioas little books.'— JLi/rr»/»nr. 

' Delightful editioot.'— J?M»n^ 



VANmr Fair. By W. M. Thackeray. Edited by 
S. Gwyaa. Thrt* VlUumts, 

Fbndbnnis. By W. M. Thackenty. Edited l»y S. 
Gwynn. Three y^lumee*. 

JOHN HaUPAX, GrNTLBMAN. Br Mrs. Craile. 
Edited by Annie Mathaaon. TiM fVAMMx. 

Pride a^td Prbjvdicb. By Jane Auttcn. Edited 
by E. V. Locaa. Tio* VHtanee. 

NORTHANOBR abbey. By Jane Austen. Edited 
by E. V. Lucas. 

THBPRINCBSS. By Alfred. Lord Tennyson. Edited 
by EUabeth Wocdaworth. 

MAtm. By Alfted. Lord Tennynn. Edited by 
Eliabc«h Wordswortli. 

IN MBMORIAM. By Alfred. Lord Tenttysoo. Edited 
by H. C. Beechins. M,A. 

Thr Early Forms op alprbd, lord Tennyson. 
Edited by J. C. CoUins. M. A. 

A LITTLE Book op Engush Lyrics. With 
Notes. 

THR INPBRNO OP DANTB. Translated by H. F. 
Gary. Edited by Facet Toynbee. LittD., M.A. 

THR PURCATORIO OP*Dantb. TnuHlated by H. 
F. Caiy. EditedbyPagetToynbee. Litt.D.. M.A. 

THE ParadiSO op Dantr. Translated by H. F. 
Gary. Edited by Paf^ Toynbee, UtLlX, M.A. 

A LITTLR BOOK OP SCOTTISH VERSE. Edited by 
T. F. Henderson. 

A LITTLB BOOK OP LIGHT VBR8SL Edited by A. 
C. Deane. 



SRLRCnONS PROM WOROSWORTK. E^Uttd by 
NoweUC. Soslth. 

THR English forms op Richard crasraw. 
Edited by Edward Hnttoo. 

SRLBCnONS PROM WlLUAM BLAKM. Edited by 
M.FeruginL 

EOTHRN. By a. W. KInglake. With an InHoductiaB 

and Notes. 

GRANPORDb By Mrs. GeakaO. Bditad by E. V. 

Lucas. 

A LrmjB BOOK OP Engush Prosx. 
Mrs. p. A. Banett. 

LAVENGRO. By Geocve Borroir 
Hindea Groome. Ttf V^immeu 

THE HISTORY OP THE CAUPH VATHXK. By 
MrmiaaiBeckftrd. Edited by B..~ ~ 

THE COMPLBAT ANGLER. By 
Edited by J. BodMn. 

MARRIACR. By Soaan Fcsrier. Edited by Mia 
Goodrich. Finer and Lonl Iddcsla^h. Tw 
yieiutmee, 

SBLBCnOMS PROM THE BARLY FORMS OP RORRRT 

Jtt«A« 



Bdlladby 
Edited by F. 



BROWNING. Editedby W.Hall ( 

ELIA. AND THR Last Essays OP SUA. By Charles 
LamU Edited by £.V.Lttcaa. 

A Sentimental JOURNRY. By 
Edited by H.W.P8nL 

A LITTLB BOOK OP LIPB AND DBATK. 
Mis. Alfred WatarhottM. 

Mansxr Wauch. 
F. Hendaison. 



By a M. Moir. 



Edbedbf 
by T. 



TTbe Xfttle 9nibCB 

Pott 8tw, clo/A, y.; leather^ y, 6d, net. 



OXFORD AND FTS COLLBGBS. By J. WoUs. M.A. 
Illustrated by E. H. New. Fourth Edition, 

Cambridge and its Collrgbs. By A. Uaailtoa 
Thompaon. Ilhtstrated by E. H. New. 

THR Malvern .Country. By B. C. A. Whidle, 
D.Sc,F.R.S. I]histratedbyE.H.New. 



srakbsprarr's Country. By bl c. a. WMia. 

D.SC.F.R.S. lUostratod by fi. H. New. Seomd 

SditUn, 
SUSSRX. B!y F.Gb Brabaatp M.A. lOualnted by E. 

H. New. ^ 

Wbstminstrr Abbey. By g. B. 

Illuairatod by F. D. BediDrdL 
NORFOLK. By W. A. DetC 

Booker. 



nittatraMd by & C. 



Xlttle JSiograpbfed 

Fca^, Szfo, Each volunu, doth, 31. 6d, ; leather, 4/. net. 



THR LIPR OP DANTR ALICHIRRI. By PSffOt 
Toynbee, LlttDn M.A. With is Illustrations. 
Se»MdMdM0m, 

THR LtPR OF SAVONAROLA. By E. L. 8. HofS- 
tNUi^h, M.A. With Poitraits and Ittttstratiens. 



THR LiPE OP JOHN HoWARSi ■» JL C. S. Clbaaa. 
D.a, Vicar of Leeds. WUkse 



Thr Lipb op Lor» 
M.A. WIthu 



8^A.C 
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tTbe Xfttle JSIue J9oofid tot Cbil^ten 

Edited by E.V. LUCAS. 

Illustrated, Sqtiare Fcap, Svo. 2s. 6d, 

' Very elei^uit and vcnr interesting volumes.'— ^/(Our/i^w HtraUU 

' A delightful series ofdiminutive volumes.' — World, 

' The series should be a favourite among juueniles.' — Ohttrvtr. 

The Castaways of Mbadowbank. By T. Cobb. 

thk bkbchnut book. By Jacob Abbott. Edited by B. V. Lucas. 

"[LBS 



5 thb Air Cvn. By T. Hilbskt. 

TTbe Xibtats ot Delation 

With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 
Pott %v0y cloth^ 2s, ; leatker^ 2s, 6d. net. 

' This series is excellent.' — The latb Bishop op London. 

' Well worth the attention c^tbe Clergy.'— Thb Bishop op Lichpield. 

' The new " Library of Devotion " is excellent.'— Thb Bishop op Peterborough. 

* Charming. ^—Rtcord, ' Delightful.'— CAwrrA Bt/is. 

Thb Psalms op David. Edited by B. w. Rsn 
dolph, O.D. 

Lyra APOSTOLICA. Edited by Canon Scott Hdland 
•ad H. C. Beeching, M.A. 

THE INNER WAY. Edited by A. W. Hutton, M.A. 

The Thoughts of pascal. Edited by c. s. 
Jenanit M.A. 

Edit«i by W. J. Kdos. 



Tub Confessions of St. Augustxnb. Edited by 

C. Bigg, D.D. rhinl EMHit. 

The christian Year. Edited \xf Walter Lock. 
D.D. Suond Edition. 

THB Imitation of Christ. 

D.D. Sttmd MditioM, 



Edited by C. Bigg, 
Edited br J. W. 9tsn« 



A BOOK OF Devotions. 
bridge, B.D. 

LYRA Innocbntium. Edited by Waiter Lo^ D.D. 

A Serious call to a Devout and Holy Life. 
Edtoed by C Bigg> D.D. Sttfnd Edih^m, 

ThbTbmplb. Edited by E. C S. Gibson. D.D. 

A GUIDE TO ETBRNmr. Edited by J. W. Stan- 
UiOge. B.D. 



ON THB LOVE OF COD. 
LltUe.M.A. 

A Manual of Consolation prom the saints 
A.«0 Fathers. Edited by J. H. Bora, B.D. 

THB song OF Songs. Edited by B. filaxland. M.A. 

The Devotions of St. Ansblm. Edited by c. 
C. J. Webb, M.A. 



Oxtotb Commentarfed 

General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble College, 

Dean Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 

The book op Tob. Edited by E. C S. Cibsoa, I Thb ACTS OF THB Apostles. Edited by R. B. 
D.D. ZV»uf 8«v. 6r. I Raduaan. MJL Dtu^ 8tw. tw. oA 

1)anM)ooto ot ITbeolo^ 

General Editor, A. ROBERTSON, D.D., Principal of King's College, London. 



the xxxix. Articles of the Church of 

England. Edited by E. C S. Gibson, D.D. 
rkird mmd Chmptr Editim in On* yUumg. 
Dtmjf 9vo. I3X. 6A 

An Introduction to the History 
OP Reugion. By F. B. JeTOM, M.A.. LittD. 
Stcmd EditioH, Ihtmytv. xos.td. 



THB DOCTRINE OP THB INCARNATION. By R. L. 

Ottley.M.A. S€€»nd m$id Chtm^r Edttim, IHmy 

•iv. 12/. 6A 
AN Introduction to the History of thb 

Creeds. By A. E. Bum. B.D. Dtm^^t: lot. 

The'philosophy op Religion in England and 
America. By Alfred Caldecott. D.D. Dtmty 
%90, lof. 6A 



tTbe Cbtttcbman'0 X4l>rats 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E., Examining Chaplain to the 

Bishop of Aberdeen. 



The Beginnings of English Christianity. 
By W. E. Collins, M.A. With Map. Crtmm W. 

9f. ^d. 

SOME New Testament Problems. By Arthur 

Wright. M.A. CrtfK-wSvw. 6r. 
The kingdom op Heaven Herb and Herr> 

AFTER. By Caaoa Wiaterbocbam, M.Am B.Sc., 

LL.B. Cf#VM 9wu V. ^d 
THE WORKMANSHIP OF THB PRAYER BOOK : Its 

Literanr and Litorgfcal Aspects. By j. Dowden, 

1>,'D, stfnd SdOwfU CrvwH tcv. sr. td. 



EVOLUTION. By P. B. Jeveas, M.A.. UtLD 
CrvwM tiw. y. 6d, 

THE OLD Testament and the New Scholar' 
SHIP. By J. P. Peters, ZXD^ Cr^wm •»«. *r. 

The Churchman's introduction to the old 
TESTAMENT. Edltwl by A. M. Mackay. B.A. 
CrtwH ••<#. y, 6d, 

THE Church of Christ. By F. T. Green, M.A. 



*rtl 
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Messrs. MsTHtJEN's Catalogue 



Sbe Cburcbman^0 JUble 

General Editor. J. H. BURN, RD. 

Messrs. Methuen are issuiog a aeries of expositions upon most of the books of 
the Bible. The volumes are mactical and devotional, and the text of the 
Authorised Version is explained in sections, which correspond as far as possible 
with the Church Lectionary. 

THE EPISTLB to THE Galatxaiis. Fyplriiitd by 



A. W. Robinsoii. Femp. Sew. \s. 6d. net. 
ECCLEfilASTES. Explained by A. W. Stmae, tXD. 
Fem^. Sv». is. 6A net, 

THE EriSTLB TO THE PHIUPPIANS. Explained 
by C R. D. Biggi, D.D. Fet\p. 8m. t*. 6A tut. 



THE EnsTLB OP St. Jambs. Edtod bv H. w. 
Fulford.M.A. Ai^.tMb u,6d.mtij 



ISAIAH. Edited by W. E. Bubms. D.D. 7te 
y t h im m, w. mt mek. \dL. I. Witk Map. 

THE EPISTI.E OF 9T. PAtTX, THE APOSTLE TO TEX 
EPIIESIAMS. Edkad by a H. Whilakv. UJL 
xs. <ML fMfc 



leaDetd of VeUdfon 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING. M.A. With Ptfrtraits, Cromm^yo. ^6tU 

A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders of reUgious life 
and thought of all ages and countries. 

The following an ready : — 



Cardinal Newman. By R. H. Huttoii. 

John WESLEY. ByJ. H. Orerton. M.A. 

Bishop Wilbbxforce. By G. W. Dankll, M.A. 

Cardinal Manning. By A. w. Hotton, M.A. 

CHARLES Simeon. By h. c. g. Moule, d.d. 

JOHNKeble. By Waher L.ock, D.d. 

THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. OUphant 

I.ANCELOT ANDRBWES. By R. L. Ottley, M.A. 

AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. By E. L. CttttS, 
D.D. 



WILLIAM Laud. By W. B. HaMoa. MJL 

JOHN KNOX. ByF.MacCoM. 

JOHN HOWE. By R. F. Hortoa. D.D. 

BISHOP KEN. ByP.A.CIatfcc.M.A. 

CBORGB FOX, THE QUAXBR. By T. HodcUa 

JOHNDONNB. By Aagaitn J tmo p y , D.IX 

THOMAS CRANMBX. ByA.J.lfMaik 

BISHOP Latimer. By R. M. Carlyle and A. J. 
Cailyte. M.A. 

BISHOP BUTLBR. ByW.A.SpooiNr,MJL 



Other volomes will be annoanced in dae coarse. 

Social dltte0tion0 of Zo^vs 

Edited by H. DE B. GIBBINS, Utt.D., M.A. 
CrawH %vo, 2x. 6d, 



Trade Unionism— New and Old. 

Third Bdihan. 



By&H0wdL 
By G. 



ByCF. Battabla. 



THE CO-OPERATIVB MOVEMENT TO-DAV. 
J. Holyoaka. Second Edition. 

MUTUAL Thrift. By Rev. J. Frome WOkiDem, 

M.A. 

PROBLEMS OP Poverty. By J. A. Hobsoa, M.A. 
Fourth Edition, 

THE Commerce of Nations. 

M.A. Setond Edition, 

THE ALIEN Invasion. By W. 11. wuidns, B.A. 
THE Rural exodus. By P. Aadenoa Giahani. 
Land NATIONAUZATIO.n. By Harold Cox, B.A. 

A Shorter working Day. By H. dc a Gibbias 
and R. A. HadfidU. 

BACK TO THE LAND! An Inquiry lato Rural 
Depopulatioo. By H. E. Moore. 

TRUSTS. FOOLS, AND CORNBRS. 

Jeans. 



By J. Stephen 



Thb Factory System. By R. w. CoelBe.TayiBr. 

By Gertrede 

By Lady DUke. MIk Bailey, and 

MoDBRN THouGirr. By M. 

Br 



The State and its Chzldrbn. 
TuckweU. 

WOMEN'S Work. 
Mis* Whitley. 

Socialism and 
Kauffmann. 

THB Housing of the working Classbs. 
E. Bovnaker. 



THB Problem of the Unbmplovbo. 
Hobfoa, B.A. 

UPB nc West LONDON. QyArtbor 

Third Edition. 



By J. A. 
MJL 
Ed- 



RAILWAY NATIONALIZATTON. By 
wardi. 

WORKUOUSBSAMDPAUPBRItai. % 

lug. 

ITNivBRsmrANDSoctALSamjuaamk ^yW. 

Raesost M.A, 



Gekeral Literature 
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Qnlversits Bctenefon 6ec<e« 

Edited by J. E. SYMES. M.A., 
PrincipalofUmienltf College, Neniogbanl, 
CrewH ScUL Prict {with tfm4 txctptians) 21. 6^, 
A seriei of boalu on hiiiorie^ literary, and tcientific subjects, suitable for 
exWoiioD iludenti sod home-readinE circles. Each Tolume i( complete in 
itself, and tbe subjects arc treated by competent writers in a broad and philo- 
sophic spirit. 

The fillemng Volumts art rtady ; — 



Ol* POVEKTT. D7 J. A. Hatk 






Commetdai series 

Edited b)r Jli DB B. GIBBINS, LiltD., M.A. 




A COHHBaCLU. CaocsA 



*. L)<lc.M.A. r»ir^Sdil 




CUaeical lEnnsUtions 

Edited bj H. F. Fox. M. A.. Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, OiTord. 

Bll»™d31.«wllC>iBpl«lL L1,n, u. A, Ooill<7, M.A. > 

^^^•L*TrSi ■'™'^'l ^r B. M. T. LUCI*K_SU Ptalocu 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



Aetbuen*0 junior ScbooUCI9oofc6* 

Edited by O. D. Inskip, LL.D.. and W. Williamson, B.A. 



A Ci.ASs-BooK OF Dictation Passacbs. By w. 
Wtlltanifton, B.A. Sixth Edition, Crown Sm. xs. 
td. 

Thr Gospkl According to St. Mark. Edited 
by A. E. Ruble, M.A., Headmaster of the Royal 
Naval School, Eltham. With Three Maps. Crown 
u,6d. 



A JUNIOR ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Bt W. WaSUBMB. 
B.A. With numerous pasaaces for p*««i»r mmI 
analyrtK and a ch^^ter on Essay Writiiv.^CrwK 
8tw. a*. 

A JUNIOR CHEMISTRY. By E. A. Tylar. B/A.. 
F.C.S., Sckace Master at nanliartefli CoBwe. 
Withyslttastratioiis. Crown 9»o, mt.6d. 



Scbool Biaminatfon Series 



Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN. M. A CrowM Zw, as, 6d, 

History AND GBOCRAPHYEXAMIMATIOIfPAr>R& 
By C H. Spence, M.A., CUftoa CtOtge, Smoni 

Edition, 

By R.B.St8e|, 



FRRNCH EXAMINATION PAPERS. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Eitvonth HdMon. 
A Key. issued to Tutors and Prhrale Students 
oiily, to be had on appHcattoa to the PubUsbers. 
Fifth Edition. Crown %vc 6s. net. 

Latin Examination PaperSi By A. M. M. 

Stedman, M.A. Ettventh Edition. 
K E Y J Fourth Edition'liianvA as above, ts. tut 
CREEK EXAMINATION PAPERS. By A. M. M. 
Stedman. M.A. Sixth Edition. 
KEY iSocond Bdition)issued as abore. &r. ftff. 
GERMAN EXAMINATION Papers. ByR.J. Morkh. 
Ftjih Edition, 
KEY {Secottd Edition) Issued u abore. 6s. not. 



PHYSICS EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

M.A.. I*.C& 

General Knowledge examination 
By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. J 
KEY(5to»Mr&IMm)lssaedaBabov^ yr.MdL 

EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. By 
J.Tait Plowdaa-Wardlaw, B.A. Cromn 8m. acCA 



T^ecbnoIo0l^-^extl>oo^l0 of 

Edited by W. GARNETT, D.C.L.. and Professor J. WERTHEIMER, F.I.C. 

Fully Illustrated. 



How TO Make a Dress. By J. A. E. Wood. 
Second Edition, CrownWoo. js.6d, 

CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. By F. C. Webber. 
Setond Edition, Crown 9vo, $s.6d, 

PRACTICAL MECHANICS. By Sidney H. Wells. 
Second Edition, Crown tew. y. 6d, 



PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By H. Strood. D.Sc M.A 
Crown Bvo. y, 6d, 

MILUNERY. THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. By 
Clare HUL Crrwn Bvo. at. 

PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. By W. French, M.A 
Crown tvo. Part I. u. 6d, 



Part II. — Fiction 

Marie Ck>reILi's Noyels. 
Crvztm Bvo. 6s. each. 



A ROMANXE OF TWO WORLDS. 
TwtniyTkird EditUn, 

VENDETTA. Eighttenih Edition, 
THELMA. TwetUy'Sev4Hlh Edition, 
ARDATH : THE STORY OF A DEAD 

SELF. Tkirteentk Edition, 
THE SOUL OF LILITH. Eleventh Edit, 
WORMWOOD. Twel/IA Edition, 

BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 
WORLD'S TRAGEDY. Thirty-Seventh 
Edition, 

' The tender reverence of the treatment 
and the imaginative beauty of the writing 
have recmiciled us to the duing of the con- 
ception. This "Dream of the World's 
Tragedy" is a lofty and not inadeanate 
paraphrase of the supreme climax ot the 
tnsiMred narrative.'— i7«i/i« Review, 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Forty 
Fifth Edition, 

'A very powerfttl piece of work. . . . 
The concepnoQ is magnificent, and is likely 
f win an abiding pUce V\i\uiv xVit xtv^mor^ 



of man. . . • The author has 
mand of langua^, and a limitlesa aiuiacity. 
. . . This interesting and rcmarkaUeromaace 
will live long after much of the ephemeral 
litefmture of the day u fotyotteiL. ... A 
literary phenomenon . . . novfl, and even 
sublime/— W. T. Stead in tlia Review 
o/Reviews, 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. 

\j6oth ThoHsmmd. 
* It cannot be denied that "The Master 
Christian " is a powerful book ; that it b one 
likely to raise uncomfortable questions in 
all but the most self-satisfied readers, and 
that it strikes at the root of the fiuhue of 
the Churches— the decay of faiUi— in a 
manner which shows the inevitable disaster 
heaping up . . . The good Cardinal Boam^ 
is a beantifiil figure, fit to stand beside the 



good Bishop in^' Les Misdrabfes." It is a 
book with a serious purpose ezpftHed with 
absolute ttnooaventipnafity and possioii . . . 
And thb is to say it is a book worth read- 
ing.' —Exatn-ner, 
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Anthony Hope's Novela 

Crown Zvo. ts, each. 



THE GOD IN THE CAR. NinthEditUn, 
*A very Tcmarkable book, desenrixig of 
critical analysis impossible within our linut ; 
brilliant, bat not superficial; well con- 
sidered, but not daborated; constructed 
with the proverbial art that conceals, but 
yet allows itself to be enjoyed by readers 
to whom fine literary method b a keen 
pleasure.'— Tfu WarUL 

A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth EdiH^ 
*A graceful, ▼ivadous comedy, true to 
human nature. The characters are traced 
with a masterly hand.* — Times, 

A MAN OF MARK. Fifth Editum, 

<0f all Mr. Hope's books, "A Man of 
Mark" u the one which beit compares with 
<* The Prisoner of Zenda." *— National Ob^ 
terver^ 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
ANTONIO. Fifth Edition, 

' It is a perfectly enchanting story of love 
and chivalry, and pore romance. The 
Count is the most constant, desperate, and 



modest and tender of lovers, a peerless 
gentleman, an Intrepid fighter, a faithful 
friend, and a magnanimous foe.' ^ '-' — 



PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. Muxax. 
Sixth Edition, 

* The tale is thoroughly fresh, quick with 
vitality, stirring the uood.'— ^/. Jmtmu'i 
Gmotte, 

SIMON DALE. lUustrated. Sixth Edition, 
'There is searching analysis d human 
nature, widi a most ingeniously constructed 
plot. Mr. Hope has drawn the contrasts 
of his women with marvellous subtlety and 
delicacy. '~riM«f. 

THE KING'S MIRROR. Third Edition. 

* In elegance, delicacy, and tact it ranks 
with the best of his novels, while in the wide 
range of its portraiture and the subtilty 
of Its analysis It surpasses all his earlier 
ventures. ^-—S^ectmtor, 

QUISANTE. Third Edition, 

* The book is notable for a very high liter- 
ary quality, and an impress of power and 
mastery oo every ^a^^DailyChroniclo, 



Lucas Malet's Novels. 
Crown Svo. 6s, each. 



COLONEL ENDERBVS WIFE. Third 
Edition, 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. Now 
Edition, 

LITTLE PETER. Steond Edition, y.6d, 

THE WAGES OF SIN. Tkirtttnth Edition, 

THE CARISSIMA. Fourth Edition, 

THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fourth 
Edition. 

* In ** The Gateless Barrier" it b at once 
evident that, whilst Lucas Malet has pre- 
served her Dtrthright of originality, the 
artbtry, the actual writing, is above even 
die high level of the boolci that were bom 
beforeT— fr«r/im»r/«r Gnutto, 



THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALMADY. SevtnthEdition, A Limited 
Edition in Two Volumes. Crown ^o, xzt, 
'A picture finely and ampl^ conceived. 
In the strength and insight in which the 
story has been conceived, in the wealth of 
fancy ^and reflection bestowed upon its 
execution, and in the moving sincerity of its 
pathos throughout, *' Sir Richud Calmady" 
must rank as the great novel of a great 
writer. *-^Litoraturt, 

* The ripest fruit of Lucas Malet't genius. 
A picture of maternal love by turns tender 
and ttm\Ae,*^^^tator, 

'A remarkably fine book, with a nobU 
motive and a sound conclusion.'— /'s/!^/. 



W. W. Jacobs' Novels. 



Crown Zvo, 

MANY CARGOES. TiveniySixth Edition. 
SEA URCHINS. Ninth Edition. 
A MASTER OF CRAFT. Illustrated. 
Fifth Edition, 

Can be oaieservedly recommended to 
an who have not lost their appetite for 
iriiolesoine laughter.'-— bSJAM/o/tfr. 
'The best humorous oook published (or 
a day.*— .MmI and White, 



3x. 6d, each, 

LIGHT FREIGHTS. 
Edition, 



Illustrated. Fourth 



* Hb wit and humour are perfectly irreris- 
tible. Mr. Jacobs writes <^ skippers, and 
mates, and seamen, and hb crew are tht 
Jolliest lot that ever sailed.'— i7«t^ Nome. 

* Laughter in every ^o^!t.*-^Dmiif MmiL 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



Aetbucn*0 junior ScbooUCI9oofc6* 

Edited by O. D. Inskip, LL.D., and W. Williamson, B.A. 



A CiJ(ss-BooK OF Dictation Passacbs. By W. 

WiUiAmson, B.A. Sixth EdUion, Crwwn tM. ix. 
td. 

Thb gospkl According to St. Mark. Edited 
bv A. E. RuMe, M.A.. Headmaster of the Royal 
NaTal School, Ekhan. With Three Maps. Crwwn 
tt,6d. 



A Junior English Grammar. By w. Wi 
B.A. With nomeroiis passaffcs for 
•nalyrit, uid achH>ter on Eany Wi 

A Junior chemistry. By E. A. Tykr. B^A.. 
F.C.S., SdeDce Master at FnaOa^tmm 
Withysltfautratioiis. Crwmmi&f, W9.6d, 



Scbool Siamination Serie0 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN. M. A CrawH Bw. as, 6d. 



French Examination Papbrs. By A. M. M. 
Stedmaa, M.A. EUvtnth Editwn. 
A Kby. issued to Tutors and Private Stndents 
only, to be had oo application to the PubUsbers. 
Fifth Edition. Crtwm 8vw. 6s. ntt. 

LATIN Examination Papers. By A. M. M. 

Stedaian, M . A. Eitvemth Editiom. 
Key J Fourth BditiottHna^ as above, is. tut 
GREEK Examination Papers. By A. M. M. 
Stednan. M.A. Sixth Edition, 
Key iSteond BditioH]}sgaKd as above. 6r. net. 
German examination Papers. By R. j. Morich. 
Fifth Bdttim, 
Key (Su0Hd EdUitM) Issued u above. 6s. tut. 



History and geography Examiv atton PxprnRS 
By C H. Spence, M.A., CUftos CoDcfe. Stemi 
Edition, 

PHYSICS Examination Papers. By r. B. Steel, 

General Knowledge Examination 
By A. M. M. Stedmaa. M.A. FmsHk. 
JtSY {Stand Bditim)k9ao^mwbtn%, js,mA 

Examination Papbrs in encush History. By 
J. Tait Plowd«B-Wardte». BJL Crwmn 8ml ar.CA 



T^ecbnolog1^-^:ertl>ook0 of 

Edited by W. GARNETT, D.C.L.. and Professor J. WERTHEIMER, F.I.C. 

Fully lUustrated. 



How TO Make a Dress. By J. A. E. Wood. 

Stcond Edition, CrowmWvo. js.6d. 
CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. By F. C Webber. 

Second Edition, Crwwmtvo, y.6d, 
PRACTICAL MECHANICS. By Sidney H. Wells. 

Sectnd Edition, Crown tew. sx. 6d, 



PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By H. Stroud, D.Sc, M.A 
Crotom9vo. y,6d, 

MILLINERY. THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. By 

Clare HiU. Cmon Sew. sr. 
PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. By W. Frcftch, M.A 

Crwis Svw. Part I. u. 6d, 



Part II. — Fiction 

Marie Ck>relli's Noyels. 
Crown Svo, 6s. each. 



A ROMANXE OF TWO WORLDS. 

TweniyTkird Edition. 
VENDETTA. Eighteenth Edititm, 
THELMA. Twenty-Seventh Edition, 

ARDATH : THE STORY OF A DEAD 

SELF. Thirteenth Edition, 
THE SOUL OF LILITH. Eleventh Edit, 
WORMWOOD. Twelfth Edition. 
BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 

WORLD'S TRAGEDY. ThirtySeventh 

Edition, 

* The tender reverence of the treRtment 
and the imaginative beauty of the writing 
have recmsciled tis to the dtfing of the con* 
ception. This "Dream of the World's 
Tragedy" is a lofty and not inadeaoate 
paraphraie of ^ the tttpreme climax ot the 
inspired narrative.'— i/«i/<Vs Review, 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Forty- 
Fifth Edition. 

* A Yery poweriiil piece of work. . . . 
The oonoepuon is magnificent, and is liVely 
to win an abiding place V\i\Aiv\VKt tEvtmor^ 



of man. . . • The author has 
maod of langnay, and a limitless atMladty. 
.. . This interesttnc and remarkaUeroaaiice 
will live long afker mnch of the ephemeral 
litetrnture of the day is forgotten. ... A 
literary phenomenon . . . novel, and even 
sublime.'— W. T. Stead in the Review 
e/Reviows, 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. 

[x6o/A ThoHtmud. 
* It cannot be denied that " The Master 
Christian " isa powerful book ; that it is one 
likely to raise uncomfortable questions in 
all but the most self-satisfied readers, and 
that it strikes at the root of the fSulure of 
the Churches— the decay of laith— m a 
manner which shows the inevitable disaster 
heaping up . . . The good Cardinal Boapr6 
is a beautiful figure, fit to stand beside the 
good Bishop in^'LesBCia^rables.'' It u a 
book with a serious porpoee ezprased with 
absolute ttnoonventionaiity and pasnoo . . . 
And thb is to say it is a book worth read* 
ing.' —ExatM-ntr. 
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Anthony Hope's Novela 

Crown Bvo. 6s, each. 



THE GOD IN THE CAR. NinthEdition, 
'A very Tcmarkable book, deserving of 
critical aaalysis impotsible within our lisut ; 
brilliant, bat not superficial; well con- 
sidered, but not elaborated ; constructed 
with the proverbial art that conceals, but 
3ret allows itself to be enjored by readers 
to whom fine literary method is a keen 
pleasure/— Tht WarUU 

A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth RdiHm, 
*A graceful, vivadous comedy, true to 
human nature. The characters are traced 
with a masterly hand.*— 7V«««f. 

A MAN OF MARK. FifikEditum, 

<Of all Mr. Hope's books, "A Manof 
Mark" is the one which beit compares with 
" The Prisoner of Zenda." '—National Ob- 
server, 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
ANTONIO. Fi/iA Edition, 

* It is a perfectly enchanting story of love 
and chivalry, and pore romance. The 
Count is the most constant, desperate, and 



modest and tender of lovers, a peerless 
gentleman, an intrepid fighter, a faithful 
friend, and a magnanimous foe.' ^ '' — 



PHROSO. lUustrated by H. R. Mxllax. 
Sixth Edition, 

' The tale is thoroughly fresh, quick with 
vitality, stirring the uood.'— ^/. Jamuis 
GoBttte, 



SIMON DALE. Illustrated. Sixth Edition, 
'There is searching analysis d human 
nature, widi a most iogeniously constructed 
plot. Mr. Ho^ has drawn the contra^s 
of his women with marvellous subtlety and 
delicacy. ' — Times, 

THE KING'S MIRROR. Third EMtiom. 
* In elegance, delicacy, and tact It ranks 
with the best of his novels, while in the wide 
range of its portraiture and the^ subtilty 
of its analysis It surpasses all his earlier 
ventures. *-—S/eetator, 

QUISANTE. Third Edition, 

' The book is notable for a very high liter- 
ary quality, and an impress of power and 
mastery oo every ^agt,*—DailyChronicle, 



Lncas Malet's Novels. 
Crown Zvo, 6s, each. 



COLONEL ENDERBY'S WIFE, Third 
Edition, 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. New 
Edition, 

LITTLE PETER. Second Edition, ys,6d, 

THE WAGES OF SIN. Thirteenth Edition, 

THE CARISSIMA. Fowrth Edition, 

THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fourth 
Edition, 

* In " The Gateless Barrier" it is at once 
evident that« whilst Lucas Malet has pre- 
served her Dirthright of originality, the 
artistry, the actual writing, b above even 
the high level of the booki that were bom 
before/— ffVr/imM/«r Gautte, 



THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALMADY. SeventhEdition, A Limited 
Edition in Two Volumes. Crown Zvo, xzs. 
'A picture finely and ampl^ conceived. 
In the strength and insig^ht an which the 
story has beui conceived, in the wealth of 
fancy and reflection bestowed upon its 
execution, and in the moving sincerity of its 
pathos throughout, ** Sir Ridiard Calmady** 
must rank as the great novel of a great 
writer. ' — Literature, 

* The ripest fruit of Lucas Malet't genius. 
A picture of maternal love by turns tender 
ana ttmhUc'—^^tator, 

'A remarkably fine book, with a nobU 
motive and a sound conclusion.'— /'i^/. 



W. W. Jacobs' Novels. 



Crown Zvo, 

MANY CARGOES. Twenty Sixa Edition, 
SEA URCHINS. Ninth Edition. 
A MASTER OF CRAFT. Illnslraied. 
Fifth Edition, 

Can be uareaenredly recommended to 
an who have not lost their appetite for 
wholesoine langhter.'— b^^/a/«r. 
'The best humorous book pubOsbed (or 
a day.'— ^ieel amd IFhste, 



ys, 6d, each, 

LIGHT FREIGHTS. 
Edition, 



Ilhistrated. Fourth 



' His wit and humour are perfectly irresis- 
tible. Mr. Jaooba writes dt skippers, and 
mates, and seameUi and his crew are tht 
Jolliest lot that ever tsSkd.'—Daify Newt, 

* Laughter in every page.'- i>«t/jr ^»ii* 
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0. B. Denny. THE ROMANCE OF UP- 
FOLD MANOR. Crtwn Zva. 6t. 
•A fine tragic story.'— W«*(r Rtgutir. 
'Thero U picturesqueoett and real feel- 
ins.'— .S/. Jamti* Gmuttt. 
▲. Conaa D03r]A>Author of 'Sherlock 
Holmes,' 'The White Company.' etc 
ROUND THE RED UlULfT^ Eighth 
Edition, Crown hvo, 6s, 

'The book is far and away the best ^rWw 
that has been vouchsafed us behind the 
scenes of the coosulting*room.'— ///Mr^r»/A/ 
ZtMmAmi Ahvi. 

lara Jeuinetfea Dimoan (Mn. Everard 

Cotesl Author of *A Voyage of Consola- 
tion.' THOSE DELIGHTFUL 
AMERICANS. Illustrated. Stcmd Edi- 
tion. Crtwn 8sw. 6f . 

'A rattling picture of American life, 
bright and good-tempered throughout.' — 
Scotsman, 

* The humour is delidous.*— i7«/(r MmiL 

a F. Bmlme. A HEART OF FLAME. 
Croivn Stv. 6s, 

'Alive with the pulsing and clamorous life 
of the wild folk and wildactions with which 
it deals. A striking, well-conceived piece of 
work. '—Pall MaU Gasstts, 

*An admirable story, well told. ^The 
characters are full of life, and Ramondta is 
really a delicious little creature.' — Morning 
Post, 

'The figure of Ramoncita, the hennne, a 
Mexican girl of 15, is charming — a sketch 
romantic and delicately drawn.'— ilfMi- 
chsstsr Guardian, 

J. H. Flndlater. THE GREEN GRAVES 

OF BALGOWRIE. Fomrth Edition 

Crown Zvo, 6s, 
' A powerful and vivid 9iorf,*Stastdard, 
'A beautiful story, sad and strange as 

truth itself.'— rMu<r P'ur, 
' A singularly original, derer, and baanti- 

fttl atorj^—Gnardian, 

* Reveals to us a new writer of andoobtcd 
faculty and reserve {arot.'—S/ectaior. 

*Aa exquisite Idyll, delicate, affectlag, 
and beantlhil. —Blaci and IVhiU, 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

Kary Flndlater. A NARROW way. 

Third Edition, Crown ^oo, 6s, 
OVER THE HILLS Steond Edition 
Crown hvo, 6s, 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 
Torn GaUon. Author of 'Kiddy.' RICK- 
ERBY'S FOLLY.. Crown 6vo. 6s, 

DorotllMk Gerard, Author of ' Lady Baby.' 
THEMILUON. Crown Boo, 6s, 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON 
Sscond Edition. Crown 9voi, 6s, 

THE SUPREME CRIME Cr.Zvo 6s, 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 



J^mummQimSag. THE KEYS OFTHI 
n&OUSE. CrowonBt^ 6t, 



'A story of abmiiiqf 
poolMorcsny, 

'ThabookisotreliinT built np^ 
piece. _ The figiire of mmt 



of the 
with thi 




looc his peoue in his lonely 
hills u one that long ra 
reader.'— ZXs£^ Tohgom^ 

Georga CHMbUL Anthor of ' 
Year of Jubilee,' etc. THE 
TRAVELLER. SoemsdEditU 
t/vo. 6s, 
See also Heiir de Lb Nortbi 

BmMt CQamille. THE kloof BRIDE. 

Crown Boo. %s, 6d, 

THE LOST REGIMENT. Comm Im. 

3S.6d, 

THE DESPATCH RIDER. Crmom Im. 

ST. 6d, 

Lord Btntrt Hamilton. MARYHAlfll^ 

TON. ThirdEditiom. CrowmBno. 61, 

'There can be no doobt that we have ia 
"Mary HaniiltoQ'*anMMt fiucinatingi 
—the most stirring and draaiatic histc 
romance that has come in our wmyfiar a knc 
timn.*—IUmttr»Udl,ondom Ni — 



Rotarl Hlohan^ Author of ' 

etc THEPROPHET OF BERKELEY 
SQUARE. SocmdEditiots. CrowmBo*, 
6s, 

'One cont U ittops tparide. Mr. Hichcm 
is witty, satirical, caustic, irresutibly kua* 
orouu'—Etrmi^ghmm GouaeiU. 

TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Socoai 
Edition, Crown %vo» 6s. 
See also Fleur de Lis NovaU. 

Jobn Oliver HOIiIIML Author of 'Robert 
Orange.' THE SERIOUS WOOING. 
Crown Boo, t^s, 

'Mrs. Graigie b as brflfiaat aa the enr 
has been : her characters mxn aU iUominatcd 
with sparkling Ipeins of da ac riotiuD, and thi 
conversation scintiUaies with aa alsHii 
bewildeKing Uaae.'— v^Mmmtshm. 

Anthony Hopa^ Seepage 33. 

violet Hnnt THE HUMAN IN- 
TEREST. CrowmBvo. U. 

0. J. OntoUAl JbnUB. Author of 'G^taiB 
Kettle.' PRINCE RUPERT THE 
BUCCANEER. With 8 
Soeond Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

MR. HORROCKS. PURSER. Cf 
Boo, 6s. 

' Mr. HoRoda Is agpod aeeoBd to the MB- 
approachable Captain Kettle'- 

llr. HoaoGkaiaaublima.'- 
Gnardianm 
/ The PoTsar Is a dlvartfac diseowy, and 
his adventures ara ralataa wUh 
Daify Chronick, 

Vr. W JaOOlML See page 33. 



Fiction 
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Haniy Jamei, Ambor of *What Maide 
Knew.' TUB SACRED FOUNT. 

CfVWH oCWi Od 



THE SOFT SIDE. 

CtVWti OCWi Off* 



Stc^md BdUUn, 



a F. Keazy. THE JOURNALIST. 
Crtwn Svtf. 6f . 

FlorwiM FlBOh Ktf]y. WITH HOOPS 
OF STEEL. CfvwM 8tM. 6ff. 

' ETery chsptcr b filled with ezdting 
iaddenti.*— ilf^nMiir Liodtr, 

* A daring and brilliant story of adventure. 
The norel teems with life and character, 
with life which U alwairt within an ace oi 
death, and character which curiously blends 
the niffian and the hera' — Scctsman, 

Bon. Emily LawlMl. TRAITS AND 
CONFIDENCES. Cr^wnZvo, 6c 

See also Fletir de Lb Novels. 

B.Ijim Union. THE TRUE HISTORY 
OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. Christian and 
Communist. Ekvenih EdtUoiu Crmim 
8tv. xff. 

OhazlM K. Lnib. THE AUTOCRATS. 
Crcwn 8tv. 6r. 

'A clever itory of American life. Its 
atmoepbere b convincing and striking.' — 
VtmiiyFair, 

'Eimnently readable with clever photo- 
graphs of American social life.' — Sta$uUtrd,. 

8. Macmanglitan. the fortune of 

CHRISTINA NACNAB. Cr<mm^v0, 6ff. 

A. KaodanaU. the story OF 

TERESA. CrvfMsSow. 6c 

'Varied and clever characterisation and 
close sjrmpathy with humanity.' — IVut- 
minxitr GoMtttt* 

* The book b bradng as the moor itself. 
It has a threefold interest — its keen 
characterisation, its psychological insight, 
and its philosopoy of life.'— /'uSr/. 

LneasKllOt See page 33. 

Biobard Kanih, Author of * The Seen and 
the Unseen.' BOTH SIDES OF THE 
VEIL. Seemd Edition. Crvnm^no, 6f. 

* Here we have Mr. Marsh at hb best.'— 
Gltbu See also Fleur de Lb Novels. 

A. B. W. Haaon, Author of * The Courtship 
of Morrioe Buckler,' * Miranda of the Bal> 
cony.' etc. CLEMENTINA. Illustrated. 
Crown 8«tf. 6r. 

* A romance of the most delicate ingenuity 
and humour . . . the very quintessence of 
romance. ' — Sptctator, 

L.T. Maadab DRIFT. Crown Boo. 6s, 
*Well told, and ftill of incident and 
character. ' — IVorld, 

* A powerlnlly-wroo^t atory.*—Birmin£^ 
kamPost 

'A powerful story, which treats of the 
drifting of a man of high intellectnal gifts. ' 
-^omri CiftuUtr, 



Bartram mtford. THE SIGN OF THE 

SPIDER. Fi/ik Edition. 

F. F. Montmaor, Author of ' Into the Hlgh- 
waysand Hedges.* THEAUEN. Steond 
Edition, Crown 8cw. 6c 

' Fresh, unconventional, and Instinct with 
htnnan sympathy.' — ManckgstorGumrdian* 

' Miss Montresor creates her tragedy out 
of pasiinnt and necessities ebmeotarily 
hiunan. Perfect art.'— %S>«c<«/!#r. 

Arthur Mtexlaoa. See page 34. 

W. B. Norrla. THE EMBARRASSING 
ORPHAN. Crown Zvo. 6s, 
See also Fleur de Lb Novds. 

AlftadOmvaBl OWD BOB, THE GREY 
DOG OF KENMUIR. Ei/tM Edition, 
Crown Boo, 6s, 

* Weird, thrilling, strikingly graphic.*— 

'We admire thb book ... It b one to 
read with admiration and to praise with 
enthusiasm.'— ^mAmmm. 

* It b a fine, open-air, blood-stirring book, 
to be e^jojrea oy every man and woman to 
whom a dog b dteax.'—Litoratttre, 

& PhlXllpa Oppanhalm. master of 

MEN. Sscond Edition, Crown Boo, 6s, 

CMIbartPaxkar. Seepag«34. 

Jamaa BMha Fatton. BIJLI, THE 

DANCER. Crown Zvo, 6s, 

KaxFembarton. THE FOOTSTEPS OF 

A TH RONE . lUustrated. Sscond Edi- 
tton. Crown Boo, 6s, 

* A story of pure adventure, with a sensa- 
tion on every page.' — Dmify Mail. 

I CROWN THEE KING. With lUus- 
tratioos by Frank Dadd and A. Focrestier. 
Crown Bifo. 6s, 

' A romance of high ad venture, of love and 
war. It b a story of true love, of Indomit- 
able will, and of steadfastness that nothing 
can withstand.' — Daiiv Nswu 

' A stirring tsJi^,'— Outlook, 

EdanFllillpoUa. See page 34. 

Walter Raymond, Author of ' Love and 

Quiet Life.' FORTUNE'S DARLINa 

Crown Boo, 6ff. 

Edith Rickert OUT OF THE CYPRESS 
SWAMP. CrownBoo, 6ff. 

* A tale in which a note of freshness and 
individuality b struck, and the delicate 
question of colour b handled with originality 
and power. It has finejLhrilling moments.'^ 

Sjkectmior, 
' The whole story b admirably told. Not 
even in " Uncle Tom's Cabin " u there any- 
thing more exciting than the bloodhound 
chase after the hero. — TatUr, 

W, Pett Bidga. LOST PROPERTY. 
Second Edition, Crown Svo, 6s, 

* The story b an interesting and anisoated 
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A POtBST OFPtCBR. 

B. Orton Frowie, 

THS POnOM OF ASP& 

Biobard Pxyoo. 

TIMB AND THB WOMAN. 

TUB Ouurr Mrs. Fleming. 

W. PettBldse. 

A SON OF THB STATE. ■ 
SBCRBTARY TO BAYNE, M.P. 

MoxlAj SobtrU. 

THB PLUMDBKBRS. 

Mmhan munden. 

Ross A CHABUTTB. 

W. 0. Boolly. 

THE WHITE RBCATOMB. 

Bbtwbbn sun and Sand. 

A VBNDBTTA of THB DBSBBT. 

B. H. Btdidieiii. 

AN Enemy to the Kmc. 
ACbntlbman Playbb, 



Buauri dsac-nbt. 



A woman of Fobtt. 
Ckbzstalla. 

imelMif of 8iitiliiK]aa& 

ONB BOUB AND THB KBXT. 

siBBN cmr. 

Vlefeor Wmlfee. 



KHLWalfivd. 

SUCCBSaOBS TO THB TnXB. 

PararWlittei 

A PAStlOMATB nuCmbL 

Kn. a V. WOIiamMo. 

THE ADVBNTVBB OF PBIMCSSS SYLVIA. 

Z. L. 

AVT DIABOLUS AUT NIBU. 



THB ICBLANDBB'S SWOBD. Bv S. BarinfwCoald. 
Two LITTLE CKILDBBN AND CHING. By Bdith B. 

CathalL 

TODDLBBBNH HBBO. BjT M. M. Btekflb 
ONLY A CUABD-ROOM DOG. By Edith E. CtttheU. 
THE DOCTOB OF TUB JUUBT. By Hany CoUinS' 

irood. 
MaSTBB ROCKAFBELABlB VOYAGB. By W. Cltfk 

RimclL 



XoolkB tor Xow and (Birto 

CroTun Svo, y, 6d, 

8yd BBLTONtpr.tlMBojwto 
ByCMaBvOUFMB. 



THE Red Cbangb. By Ids. _ __ 

THE SECBBT OF MADAMS OS MOHLUC 

Author of 'Mdta. Mori.* 
tyUMPS. By Mn. Pur. 
A Girl of the Peokjl By L. T. 
Hepsy Gipsy. ByL.T.MMd«. ms.6d. 
THE HONOUBABLB MXSS. By L. T. 



TTbe noveliat 

Messrs. Mbthuen are issuing under the above general title a Monthly Sa 
of NoYds br popular authors at the price of Sixpence. Some of these Not 
have never been published before. Each number is as long as the average ! 
Shilling Novel. The first numbers of ' Ths Novelist' axe as follows :— 



L Dead Men Tell no Tales. By E. W. 

Homung. 
IL JBNNIBBAXTBR, JOURNALIST. By Robwt 

Barr. 
IIL The Inca'S Treasure. By Emast GlaiiTOle. 

IV. A SON OF THE STATE. Br W. Pett RidK«. 
V. FURZE BLOOM. By S. Barfaur-GoukL 
VL BUNTBR'S CRUISE. By C. Cfleto. ,, 
VIL THB GAY Dbcbivbbs. By Arthur Moore. 
VIII. Prisoners of Wab. ByA.BoysonWookM. 
XX. Ota ^ print, 
X. Vbldt and Laager x Tata of tha TraniraaL 

r By E. S. ValentiDe. 
XL THE NiGCBR KNIGHTS. Bty F. Norroys 

ConneL 
XIL A Marriagb at Sea. By W. Qark RttSseU. 
XIII. The pomp of the Lavilbttbs. By 
Gilbert Parker. 

XIV. A Man of Marx. By Anthony Hope. 

XV. The CARISSIMA. By Lucas Maiet 
XVI. TUB LADY'S WALK. By Mis. OUphant 



XVIL DbbbicK VauGRAN. By BdM Lfit 
XVIIL IN THB Midst OF Alabms. ByXil 

Barr. 
XIX. His Gbacb. Bty W. B. Notik. 
XX. Dooa By E. F. Beaeon. 
XXL CHEAP Jack Zita. By S. BarliwCei 
XXIL When Valmono cams to POKTXtfi 

G&bcrt Parker. 
XXItt The Human BOV. By Bdea PtfllpO 
XXIV. The CHBONicLES OF Count ABTOB 

By Anthony Hope. 
XXV. By Strokb OF SWOBD). By Ab* 

Balfoor. 
XXVL Kitty ALONB. By S. BarkM^Gorii 
XXVI L GILES INCILBY. By W. ETNonib 
XXVIIL VriTH. By S. BnriBff.GoaldL 
XXIX. The town Tbavbllkb. 9r (M 
Gininc. 

XXX. Mb. SMrrH. By Mrs. WaHbrd. 

XXXL A CHANCE OF AZB. By 



Aetbuen'0 Sispennis Xibran? 

A New Series af Copyright and non-CopyrigkiBooks 



Trb Matabblb Campaign. By MiOof-General 

Baden-PoweU. 
The DOWNFALL OF Pbbmpbh. By Mijor-Geaeral 

Baden>PoweIL 
My Danish sweetheart. By W. Clark Russell. 
IN THE Roar of thb Sea. By S. fiarins^- 

Gould. 
pbcgy of thb Bartons. By b. m. Croker. 
The green Gravbs of Balcowrib. By Jane 

H. Flndlatcr. 
The Stolen Bacillus. By R. C. Wells. 
Matthew Austin. By w. £. Nonis. 



THE CONgUBST OF 
Gerard. 

A Voyage of Consolation. 

THE MUTABLE MANY. By Robert Bacr. 

BbnHur. By Genera Lev Wallace. 

Sir ROBERT'S Fortunb. By Mrs.O Sp k M* 

THE Fair God. By General Lew WaOacc. 

Clarissa Furiosa. By w. e. Norria. 

NOBMI. By S. Barine-Geuld. 

The throne of David. ByJ. H. 

ACROSS thb salt SBAS. By J. 
Burton. 



Ijondom. By 

ByS8ieJ.Di[ri 
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